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IREPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Board of &ducation. 


——— 


1897. 


Wi.uiaM A. Gay, President. 


R. D. Arcus, Secretary, 


SAMUEL GAISER, 


11 Clark Street. 


a 


Asst Secretary, 
107 Fifth Avenue. 


Cuar_es B. Gipert, Cety Superintendent, 365 Mt. Prospect Avenue. 
Gro. W. Reeve, Sup’t of Erection and Repazrs, 12 Elizabeth Avenue. 


Ward Name 
§ James N. Arbuckle, 
ne { James A. Backus, 


Charles W. Menk, 


2a | Wm. F. Ryerson, 


{ George Saupe, 
8d 5 Charles L. Ill, 
( Miles F. Quinn, 
1 P. J. McGuinness, 


Charles Clark, 
M. B. Puder, 


( Edward Zusi, 
1 Wm. H. Peoples, 


“th j Charles M. Myers, 
mn) John J. Walsh, 


(J. William Clark, 
{| W. H. Van Iderstine, 


( Walter T. Crane, 
ae (A. N. Lewis, 
{ Elmer E. Horton, 
1 David B. Nathan, 
William L. Fish, 
William A. Gay, 
Thomas J. Sinnott, 
J. J. Kronenberger, 


{ Henry P. Schott, 
| Frank Lagay, 


4th 
5th 1 


6th 
8th 


10th 
11th 
12th 


13th 


Charles H. Sansom, 
Henry P. Pfeiffer, 


{ 

ighte 
Walter H. Parsons, 
Edward J. Quigley, 


14th 


15th 


Place of Business 
258 Washington St. 
5 Jacob Street, N. Y. 


106 Market Street. 
787 Broad Street. 


255 Prince Street. 

132 Springfield Avenue. 
16 Mulberry Street. 

81 River Street. 


163 Lafayette Street. 
97 Lafayette Street. 


80 Mechanic Street. 
172-174 Thirteenth Ave. 
Prudential Building. 

20 Hoyt Street. 


Clark Thread Co. 
Heller & Bros. 


165 Mulberry Street. 
174 Pennsylvania Ave. 


43-45 New York Ave. 
Charles Cooper Co. 


67 Roseville Avenue. 
22 Clinton Street. 


38 Read Street. 

33 Darcy Street. 
430 South 9th Street. 
15 Lewis Street. 


629 Hunterdon Street. 
155 Springfield Avenue. 


77 Stone Street. 
75 State Street. 


Place of Restdence 
11 Fulton Street. 
291 Broad Street. 


106 Market Street. 
574 High Street. 


255 Prince Street. 
132 Springfield Ave. 


16 Mulberry Street. 
77 Park Street. 


163 Lafayette Street. 
97 Lafayette Street. 


263 South Seventh .St 
249 Norfolk Street. 


15 Sidney Place. 
49 Lock Street. 


360 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
218 Elwood Avenue. 


1102 Broad Street. 
268 Clinton Avenue. 


236 Walnut Street. 


. 47 Napoleon Street. 


67 Roseville Avenue. 
297 New Street. 


38 Read Street. 
33 Darcy Street. 


430 South 9th Street.» ° 
411 Bergen Street. mn 


629 Hunterdon St. .-. 
198 Belmont Avenue.) _ 


77 Stone Street. 
75 State Street. 


Standing Co mynjittees. 


{189% 


FinancE—Fish, Arbuckle, Crane, Ryerson, Sinnott, Lagay, Pfeiffer. 


Scuoot Housrs—Lewis, J. William Clark, Quinn, Backus, Saupe, 
Parsons, Kronenberger. 


Repatrs—Nathan, Zusi, Saupe, Charles Clark, Ryerson, Sinnott, 
Van Iderstine. 


HEaATING—Saupe, Puder, Horton, Parsons, Peoples, Lagay, Walsh. 
‘TEACHERS—Crane, Il], Sansom, Backus, Myers, Lewis, Menk. 


NoRMAL AND TRAINING AND HicH ScuHoors—Backus, J. William 
Clark, Zusi, Fish, Quigley, Schott, McGuinness. 


EvENING ScHooits—Ill, Myers, Schott, Horton, Charles Clark, 
Van Iderstine, Pfeiffer. 


Text Booxs—Menk, Quinn, J. William Clark, Puder, Fish, Nathan, 
Quigley. 


FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES—Parsons, Sansom, Nathan, Kronenberger, 
Crane, Arbuckle, Schott. 


SaniTary—Horton, Menk, Peoples, Lagay, Ryerson, McGuinness, 
Walsh. ' 


STATISTICAL RECORD 
Board of Education of the City of Newark 


FOR THE YEARS 1896 AND 1897.__—-- 


NamEs OF MEMBERS, WITH THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY HAVE 


SERVED, RESPECTIVELY. 


MiresjF.)/Quinn.....\sts. > oS eee 1892-3-4-5-6-7 
(FEORGE OAUPE. 230.0. 001 0 io eee -, 1892-3-4-5-6-7 
HuGH PB. RODEN |. 6 o:0. <0), pera eee 1893-—4-5-6 
James Av Backus!) .) “23 RL pitt eaet Ra 1895-6-7 
AGHARLESSIG: GL. . tet) ioe PTE nS Toe sae hes le 1895-6-7 
FOSHU AW. READCH. 22: 4 eee eM cists Lastest nies ve‘e es be 1899-6 
Maruis B, PupER ...: 20.) a ee eee 1895-6-7 
ROBERT 'W.. BROWN? «. 0) Se ee 1895-6 
HENRY M. WooLMANn  .. . eaters eer 1895-6 
Joun K. Gore |: 1... 2.4. Ue ee .. 1895-6 
ALFRED N. Lewis)... 5) ee re 
Davin \B. NATHAN ss... ele eee 1895-6-—7 
WiiIaAMA.GAYd.. 6... eee ee 1895-6-7 
JOHN J.-.KRONENBERGER | 1. Soe ee 1895-6-7 ; 
HENRY OST oe aes cs die trey eae ee = eae 1895-6 
WALTER FL (CLARK)... 0.0) he ee ee 1895-6 © 
James NtARBUCKLES 35. Soci ee 1896-7 ° 
CHARLES W.: MENK ... 2. 0.00 0 ete 1896=7 
CHARLES CLARK 2. ic. cD ee ee ee VSIRo6~ Fe 
EDWARD ZUSI. 2... 0.05655 hh od nee coast eae ea 1896-7 — 
CHARLES M.-Mvers..#.$..... J. ato eee 1896-7 
J. WILLIAM -CLarRK... 00.00. 1896-7 


5 
MPA PER? Lo CRANE dag Grr UD cea veep tieherniven: Gre ¢ 1896-7 
PEBALRE Lrcul OR LON OM line Poe ein oi ora tales ib daea eta wid 1896-7 
NE TULPA MM. 1 ERG Hee cdtects, sok rarer er ecliane yiv'ae «fie wok eR EM papas 1896-7 
BL HOMAS <) SEN MO UME Re ta td ta Ess areiet +. &'0%s hos» wee gee s 1896-7 
AN ere DP eg asi rote Ged ih eras ‘esas deeeein Seo 1896-7 
(FEORGE Her RANDENBURGH o4ht cick oe'scc ow selec e's neal OOo 
Perr aT SANSOM A eee i ah Sid Sinica e scat wee’ 1896-7 
BNA RICA RSONG Us circa sie tll nieciic ents es cece ahs 1896-7 
MUI IML TN VERSO Ns o1,1¢at cs t08 vis hete tlhe) 0) sie oisie!o, 0° hates A 1897 
MINE CUI NING SS lite Nig vte ais Roois ates ks ole slg Fas %ei 5 1897 
PRIN OPA: LPM EORLES Geli clae rine ec edie eee Dees 1897 
ANODE) EMV A LSH Ay Gil here leiete! apie ach vMPn oia/eie she c's obey le es 1897 
RATIO LIN Bieri (isso ho ic cl ale sels ests iced eae 1897 
San MMB PNG Bs Vane eS ee es jel are oa on aC ose Bene 1897 
EIR PEMI CERT HB TOR 202) os Veein vin clans aie ae aceldem piece ee 1897 
IAM) LCL IN, foc 5s ou ales Gis oie Minn in’ lego ie acd oa woe « 1897 
PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 
DIA LONG AR) 41 ie miata bis aun ess. f8 © ek ev alee 1851-2-3-4 
SIAMURIGIL. LENNINGTION, <0... 402005 1855—6—7-8-9-60-1—2 
BOM ASW LAWSON, «sets bone eee tee ew eee 1863-4-5 
eC ONLC LION A LD chteg cept sails o eke ol alle Shh erate are «Gere 1866 
RIOR AV IN ICOR ID: « cic’ cs gh) piace aateteletereta eo. 1867—-8-9 
eee eT WAWIGON coos aie. 7 Pa, SH aheaeoe Sear ane oo he aks 1870 
WILLIAM. A. WHITEHEAD... ...)+ > \s\5.s084% SESS N, Cera ean Ae 1871 
ERATE aPC eC) BT Wis S28 Sie a ae es cee secs 1872-3 
BPS PARRAND oo can SU ete selelowe cess ot HLOV4 
MERE ACY RB Shoe a sa, ia via nig esatiateniea the Go. sacs ed Mine Gage eT 
Poy eR 12, LIOBBING «1s Heke oee + « 1876—7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
PSY TS, Joh ea AN Mi ie Fark a ete -,1880 (3 mos, )—1-2-3 
WIRE x OUTER Wo, te ay nr, Geet gee 1884—1889-—90-1 
BRENT) Uy men N me Ryo cigs ne gly of st clade 1885-6-7 
James L. Hi avoemetrececnsee eine etter 1888-1892 
pene yO.) CLE MMs a ati pote oaks. « ws 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
Joun Van Doren, JR......... 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
Sere Ly A NDERGO Meme te gtiia a cereal a cobs «ie Mase ls ane 1895 


PL TW SORTASE OD. eta oars) cy cA aa 6 AR gE 1896-7 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD 


JOHN WHITEHEAD; > 02... .0) Je ctunnae tetera eM Solae-o 
*EREDERICK .W. (RICORD (2:2) hunk wena 1854—5-6—7-8- 9-60 
Gro. B. Szars.1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70-1-2-3- ‘ 

4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 


C. ALBERT STONELAKE..1877 (4 mos.)—8-9-80-1- 


2-3 (8 mos.) 
tGrEORGHR WWI ASE: sc 's's:. ae ee 1883 (334 mos.)—4-5-6-7-8-9 
PHISVNDON dBRYCES.\) .is,..5 see Ba ae ai nl 1890—1—2-3-—4 


ROBERT D. ARGUE... 2. 00g eee ete SLOW OU a 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


*OTEPHEN CONGAR’.... J. os 0Qe ees 1853-4-5-6—7-8-9 
G. B. Sears. .1859-60—1-2-3—4—5-6-7-8—9—70-1—2- 
3-4-5-6—7 (8 mos.) 
W. N. Barrincer..1877 (4 mos.)—8-9-80-1-2-3-4- 
5-6—7-8-9-90-1—-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
C.B: GILBERT. ....¢30-.. -: a ....-1896 (2 mos.)—7 


*Deceased. 


ENE? EG ERs 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL. 


NEWARK, N. J., February 25, 1898. 
To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of Newark : 


GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the requirements 
of the City Charter and its supplements, the Board 
of Education respectfully presents the following re- 
port for the year 1897: 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
PACED OLODTIALION Shiu iss als ac D 2D,076 18 
Serer ge tres ob. bh 5 5 ts 339,337 63 
ptate Manual: Training: -?:..4:.55 2,500 00 
——— $367,413 81 
MUNICIPAL, 
Peete tom 1896 260 666 aire hanes $ 2,602 88 
SETI ATICE pi) Lis valecs a tape seem, 200,000 00 
Premium on Library Bonds..... 34,724 50 
CONN Ven tern ashsy eth eaho iS 43,500 00 
Contingent Fund (Manual Train- 
ATO) i: Vacca eee rate e : 2,500 00 
Cash deposited with Comptroller. 5,012 69 
mucerest on. Bequest.2 3 yaa ian 240 00 


$288,580 07 


$655,993 88 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
Manual Training 


STATE. 


£50 © ie 0 © O Oh Oy R18) 1476 


of ee se we ee He es wwe 


$364,913 81 
2,500 00 


MUNICIPAL. 


Salaries, Text Books, 


Furniture, Heating, Fuel, etc. 


Repairs, 


. $286,150 00 
Geno sGaee 


Balance\) aga $2,480 07 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 
AFPRORIATIONS. | EXPENDITURES. 
‘Teachers’ Salaries—Day .../.0. 00.) $354,407 76 $354,407 76 
Teachers’ Salaries—Evening......./ 10,506 05 10,506 05 
Manual. Traming. 3205; {2.8 See 2,900 00 2,500 00 
$367,413 81 | $867,413 81 
MUNICIPAL. 
| ee 
| APPR’PR’ TIONS. EXPENDITURES. BALANCES. 
| : | 
| | | 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day., $107,476 20 | $107,476 20 | 
Teachers’ Salaries—E’vg, 15,096 89 15,096 89 | 
Officers’ Salaries ........| 17,877 49 17,877 49 | 
Janitors’ Salaries........ 39,334 25 39,334 25 
PUCICEN TALE e ar eee oe 1,194 12 1,194 12 | 
Text Books, Stationery, | 4 
PIED ie etc de. (iets tuk 20,397 36 20,3897 36 | “) 
Furniture and Supplies. . 13,501 86 13,501 86 
Hepairs i) acest act ea. 21,850 90 21,850 90 | 
Heating Apparatus...... 19,675 75 |  19;527 88. $147 87 
Fuels aces nine #y hilen ts be) CURSED te Coes eee ee . 
Gabheite ita pee eee | 1,847 22 1,847 22 
W ALE Te), eine Cee 2,081 78 2,077 42 4 86 
IVONCS eat ale: te | 7,782 35 7,782.85 | 
Tisufance, 4s cr ee, | 2.561 57 | 2.561 57 | 
Census..... Bee awe et a En | 2,945 00 2,945.00 |, 
Manual Training........ | __. 2,500 00 | 222 16 | 2,277 84° 
| $288,580 07 $286,150 00 $2,480 07 
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SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balanece-trom 1896 ed ae es $115,623 
Cash deposited with Comptroller. 344 
PeiensCnoo! Bondss:y eee aaet « 100,000 
emrinocnt und Ait ese peu ee hocks 4,500 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Fifteenth Avenue School House..$ 678 
Elizabeth Avenue School House 


BCE Se Rests Bee ce y 95 
Elliott Street School House (Addi- 

LCST LO PST eRe ar NPN Re MPR ee 738 
Webster Street School House 

TOTS HS NGM SI Be 1,243 
Hawthorne Avenue School House 

estates Jovan ate os eat: NE STC 1,200 
Morton Street School House (Ad- 
Mere eset se F.4d Be 65,473 
Bruce Street School House..... 25,000 
Summer Avenue School House 

TET OT) ees ceva ch leet ae. eee 9,968 
Ann Street School House (Addi- 

CHUM T eee eS ial ots ach Same 20,296 
South Market Street School 

House (Additional Ground)... 2,540 
North Seventh Street School 

ELonse:( Adedttionverrs ores 25,192 


Charlton Street School House 
PexeLdition) 2.0.4 seems ad ae 26,142 


00 


08 
00 


33 
88 
00 
52 


a0 


$220,468 21 
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Fifteenth Avenue School House 


(Addition) etnies «0 let aie 25,000, 00 
Thirteenth Ward School House 
(Site) ee eee, ween che ince ane 8,300 00 
Fifteenth Ward School House 
(Siteyeeaw i RBS ET 8,600 00 — . 
Be ocercr: ~ $220,468 2 


HIGH SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 
RECEIPTS. ie 


Balance’ from 1896. 2...) eee $31,187 15 
Cash deposited with Comptroller. ~~ 162 00 


Public High School Bonds....... 200,000 00 
oe e039 945 "g 


APPROPRIATION. . | 
High School Site and Building. . $231,349 15 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Balance from 1896.45.73 eee $678 46 
Expended for mason work........ $ 55 06 
painting work...... _ 84 00 
iron tence... ae eeee 4AV4 35 : 
FENCING (oie eter aaa 115 05 - . 
—— $678 46 


ELIZABETH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Balance from' 189625... kee $42 31 
ACDPTGpriation e107) yee ee 52 69 
sds $95 00 
Expended for painting fence..... $35 00. | 
Sodding “Auk anne, 60 00 


$95 00 
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ELLIOTT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


matance frome l89Gso.6 i coe lees $738 
Expended for sewerage work..... $271 00 
STChitect. siteGewe..t 467 10 

—— $738 


WEBSTER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (COURTS). 


marence trom: 1896. hoake. ict iate. $1,243 
Expended for mason work........ $609 08 
carpenter work..... 223 49 
painting work...... | 74 00 
plumbing work..... 115 00 


artificial stone work. 222 00 


$1,243 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ANNEXED). 


Ppropriation, 1897... sy... ees $1,200 
Expended for bond No. 3 and in- 

PERS Oren ih srece Goon e Ne Ac" bo oe, $1,112 
BCC tre ete So Say Shs $87 


pee nCe trom L896). oi. ec vas ete’ $46,523 96 
PEEP AON I1O9 1. oe ei cie ote cy 18,949 12 
—— $65,473 
Expended:fonerounds.. 2s vcore: $15,720 00 
, condemnation pro- 

RECUIN OS 004. ison 225 00 
appraisement...... 70 00 

recording deeds.... 3 00 

advertising. 2. 5i 62% byeie (lay LO 


Masoumworre vk. 10,000 00 


10 


10 


a7 


a7 


50 


50 
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Expended for carpenter work..... 1,200 00 
ATCHILECT S TC wate 850 00 
Bates - $28,139 10 
Balancecsaieek: y sth ca: + v= = eens $37,333 98 
BRUCE STREET SCHOUL HOUSE.. 
‘Appropriation, 199/10...) scenes $25,000 00 
Expended for advertising........ $ 87 15 
architéct's/fe¢G. mars 500 00 - 
— $587 15 
Balance oo... Ji... 3 a $24,412. 85 


SUMMER AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Balance from 1896. o> 08a eee $9,968 33 
Expended for mason work........ 5,500 00 iste 
carpenter work..... 3,180 21 
plumbing work.... 534 50 
painting work...... 373 00 
architect 6 feGaeeass 328 72 
ad VertiSin.o1 tana a as 
— $9,968 33 


ANN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Balance trom? 1896)... 5s $20,000 00 ' 
Appropriation PROVKi aie aie ee 296 88 
—-—— $20,296 88 

Expended for mason work........ $9,863 50 | 

carpenter, work... ~8i17(7007= 

plumbing work.... 943 00_ 

painting work...... 600 00 

ironwork.» as ena eae 15° 60 

architect Stee. ae. 681 13 

advertising. 4-503 Megs 


$20,296 88 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDIT'NAL GROUND). 


Balance: from 1896 wes. & ewe eetion $2,540 00 
EXPCNAED LOT STOUnGNs ou: cece 2,900 00 
itl evenenica. iia ies 40 00 

moe a $2,540 00 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Paice irom (1896 pe ssp $25,000 00 
PRO DEO PITAL ON Ger ieen meek te, se 192 52 
—— $25,192 52 
Expended for mason work........ $12,828 67 
Saeveuter WOrk al. 2 a7; 0,050.00 
plumbing work... 702 16 
painting work...... 1,103 00 
PLOW WOU te) asiruichn 34 92 
BOVEDLISIN Os vagus 17 25 
STON CEC Gree atetyi- 846 86 
moving old bldg,etc. 120 00 
Sa $25,192 52 


CHARLTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


Beomtooriation 1897). 6... cee coms | $26,142 27 
Expended for advertising.... ... 26 40: 
12) OGM ie ner RR SOR a $26,115 80: 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (ADDITION). 


EXDPLOPriatiOn MIAO (sce awe el. bi $25,000 70 
Expended for advertising........ 26 40 


relatice,, : ... seep eee ae $24,973 60 
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THIRTEENTH WARD SCHOOL HOUSE SITE. .« 


Y 


Appropriation, 1897... 5-2. 


$8,300 00 


FIFTEENTH WARD SCHOOL HOUSE SITE, 


Appropriation, 1897.............. 


HIGH SCHOOL SITE AND BUILDING. 


Balance from *1896(2% 3472 eee $ 31,187 15 
AppRapriation, 1897 s.c.. see Pee 200,162 00 
Expended for ground. ........... $12,460 90 
record’g deeds, etc. 7 15d 
condemnation pro- 
céedinv ean ee 351 60 
tAXeS.“. cca . 48 00 
advertising ......... 481 03 
architect’s fees.... 6,750 00 
orading etc. ae 2,017 40 
MASON *WOr keen 7,045 00 
INS PCCLOR aay eee 200 00 
Balances, . iach. io menace 


4 
BALANCES TO 1898. 


Hawthorne Avenue School House. 87 50 
Morton Street School House (Ad- 


$8,600 00 


$231,349 15 


$ 29,861 08 
» 201,488 07 


CtLOTi pareia pain ark ie pe ateee a tale 37,383 98 
Bruce Street School House........ 24,412 85 | 
Charlton Street School House (Ad- be heen 

CLUCTOD | ave ee aa PHAR iad nt Bea ed tata ., 26,115 87 


Fifteenth Avenue School House 
CAddtiion ye ake. yaar; eet 24,973 60 
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Thirteenth Ward School House 


Prat) co nis.o Fie Rohini eeimestela eka aor 8,300 00 
Fifteenth Ward School House 
CSOite):. caiage al erememeniety vue « bn atece 8,600 00 
—— $129,823 80 
High School Site and Building.... $201,488 07 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


ESTABLISHED SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


RECEIPTS, 
SEIS eas eg Pea $2,500.00 
mremecommon Councils... see. es 2,500.00 
Ps ———§ $5,000.00 
EXPENDITURES. 
BOACHEISIS OAIATY. o.iludsnl sss ose as $ 552.00 
Supplies, Equipment, etc........5.5. 2,170.16 $2,722.16 
DES ere Mn Oe eer a eee $2,277.84 
TABLE OF EXPENSES. 
Teacher’s | 
Schools. Salary. Equipment. Supplies. 
Washington Street...... $138.00 $307.00 $261.21 
Thirteenth Avenue: J enpeie (138.00 287.45 261.90 
Summer Avenue....... 138,00. 207.50 263.89 


Oliver ‘Street... ... 2-2 -+ 138,00 : 310.78 264.65 
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REPORT OF THE GITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of — 


Newark: 


GENTLEMEN :—lI have the honor to present my report 
as City Superintendent of Schools for the year 1897. 
Before proceeding with the details of the report I 
desire to call your attention to certain apparent dis- 
crepancies due to the unusual time for presenting this 
report. ‘The statistical tables herein contained relate 
to the school year ending in June, 1897. Many of the 
most important matters discussed and some of the 
figures used in this report relate to the latter part of 
the year, from September to December, inclusive. 

I beg leave to suggest for your consideration the 
advisability of changing the time of presenting the 
Superintendent’s annual report, so that for the sake of 
consistency and according to the custom prevailing in 
Most .cities, it may’ be presented .at the end of the 
school year. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 


As shown by the accompanying tables, the average 
enrollment for the school year 1896-1897 was twenty- 
five thousand six hundred and forty-three (25,643), 
showing an increase over 1895-1896, in average enroll- 
ment of one thousand four hundred and ninety~-six 
(1,496) and in attendance of one thousand five hundred 
and sixty-six (1,566). These figures are significant, but 
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incomparably more significant are the figures showing 
the present conditions, which will only appear in 
detail in next year’s report. "ae 

The average enrollment for the current school year 
to January 1 was twenty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-four (27,854) and the attendance for the 
same time was twentv-four thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine (24,999), showing an increase in the two 
items respectively over the school year ending in June 
of two thousand two hundred and eleven (2,211) and 
two thousand one hundred and four (2,104). This 
large and unaccountable increase in school enrollment 
has already been brought to the attention of this 
Board, and by you to that of the City Council. 


The conditions which it indicates are serious. The 
schools have for some years past furnished very inade- 
quate accommodations for the enrollment, so that 
good work has been hindered and many children 
injured physically and mentally by the sadly over- 
crowded and unhygienic conditions prevailing in our 
schools, but the sudden influx of large numbers this 
fall has increased the congestion to a point of extreme 
danger. Not only are many children crowded into 
unsuitable rooms in the basements of buildings and in 
illy ventilated rented quarters, but many more are 
allowed to attend school but half of each day; and 
still more are excluded from attendance altogether. 


The evils incident to such a condition have been so 
fully discussed that I do not need to dwell upon them 
at length now. It is cause for encouragement that 
his Honor, the Mayor, has taken up the contention of 
the School Board and urged the issue of bonds suffi- 
cient to meet the present needs. 
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The past year has made history for the schools of 
Newark. Before speaking of their conditions in 
detail, I beg leave to present the following brief sum- 
mary of those acts of your honorable body during the 
past twelve months which are of most importance and 
which will have the widest, most beneficial and most 
permanent influence upon the educational affairs of 
the city, in order that those acts by which you must 
and should be judged may stand out clearly in the 
minds of the public, to whom they are of profound 
interest. Among the important measures of the 
year are the following: 

Supplying the schools with an abundance of good 
reading matter. : 

Placing the appointment and promotion of teachers 
upon a civil service basis. 

Placing the promotion and gradation of children 
upon rational grounds. 


The adoption of a new course of study, based upon 
recognized psychological and pedagogical principles. 
The introduction of the kindergarten system and the 
establishment of twenty-four kindergartens. 


Placing the primary schools and kindergartens 
under competent special supervision, thus strengthen- 
ing and broadening the work for the children. 

The beginning the erection of the new High School 
building. | 

The appeal to the Common Council for funds with 
which to supply the needed school buildings. 

The reduction of the number of children per teacher 
in the primary grades. 
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_ The introduction of manual training for boys into 
the grammar schools. 

The introduction of sewing for girls into the gram- 
mar schools. : : 

Preliminary steps toward the establishment of an 
ungraded school. 

The organization of parents’ associations for co- 
operation with the schools. 

This is a record of which any Board of Education 
might be proud. re 

BUILDINGS. 


During the year just passed three large additions, 
one to Ann street, one to North Seventh street and 
one to Summer avenue, have been completed, and 
the small building in the annexed district has by 
annexation come into possession of the Board. A 
new building upon Bruce street and additions to Charl- 
ton street and Fifteenth avenue are now under way, 
but more buildings are needed in every part of the 
city, as set forth in a special report submitted by 
you to the Common Council. 

Work has already been begun and is being rapidly 
pushed upon the new High School building. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The new course of study has been in use in the 
schools since the beginning of the present school 
year. The teachers have not yet had sufficient time 
to acquaint themselves with all its details. They 
have, however, done remarkably well.. 

The introduction of a new course of study means 
an immense amount of labor for the teacher. She 
must familiarize herself with its details, must fre- 
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quently undertake the study of new subjects, must 
discard many old ideas as to method and enter into 
the spirit of the curriculum before she can achieve 
the highest success. Our teachers have struggled 
and are struggling with great energy and patience 
with the new difficulties. Their efforts are worthy 
of the highest praise and the success that is already 
attending them surpasses expectation. 


I will not discuss fully the different subjects of the 
course, but will speak only of a few of the features 
which the work thus far has brought into prominence. 
The fundamental thought underlying the course of 
study as awhole is this: The child’s school life is as 
real a life as is that of the adult. His interests are 
not fictitious, they are genuine. The only prepara- 
tion for life is life. While it is true that all living 
is preparation for future living, that is scarcely more 
true of school life than it is of life in the larger world ; 
hence the interests of childhood must be given dig- 
nified consideration and must be heeded as the guide 
to instruction. Every effort should be made to keep 
the child’s life in school as real as his life out of 
school. Too frequently the growth of children who 
have been developing naturally and rapidly in the 
environments of home and society, and are thrust 
into the uncongenial atmosphere of school, is ham- 
pered and retarded by the artificial conditions there 
prevailing. 

The aim of this course of study is to remove arti- 
ficiality in so far as possible, and to substitute reality. 
It is intended that every exercise should have a real 
end, apparent to the child. This must not be too 
remote. He is interested in to-day and he must see 
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something gained by each effort, which is valuable to 
to him to-day. i 

In reading, for instance, the child who is simply 
taught characters and words that he may use them 
at some future time in reading matter of interest, is 
engaged in an artificial occupation. He should learn 
to read, not by calling words, but by reading matter 
which he understands. and which appeals to him. 
The words he learns should have an immediate appli- 
cation. | 

In language he should not learn rules formally 
as statements intended for future consumption, but — 
should learn language by its use, such formule and 
rules as he learns being immediately and naturally 
used. Greater care should be taken in the selection 
of material for reading and language than in the form 
itself. Subjects‘of universal interest such as history, 
literature and nature should be constantly employed 
as the basis of work in language and in reading. 
These principles the new course of study endeavors 
to carry out. The content of the different subjects, — 
the fundamental thing, the matter of real interest is 
made paramount. The following rule prevails: 
First, introduce the child to as much of life as pos- 
sible, then teach him the various arts by which he 
may be able both to enlarge and to use his knowledge. 


In arithmetic the same principles are employed. 
In the earlier years the aim is to familiarize the child 
with simple computations of aH sorts by applying 
them to those various departments of human interest 
which come within his ken. Later, as he advances 


in maturity, an effort is made to inculcate principles — 
thoroughly. 
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The aim of school instruction cannot be solely or 
chiefly the imparting of knowledge or even intellec- 
tual training, it must be the development of the entire 
being with reference to society. The child must be 
led not merely to know things, but to know their rela- 
tions to one another, and further to know his relation 
to the social world. He must continually, during 
the period of his education, be led into the belief that 
piney has. and, 1S isstor ‘altruistic*use.. He belongs 
to society and only serves the end of his own being 
when he completely serves society. His individual- 
ism must be preserved unimpaired and vigorous, but 
to the end that he may offer it freely for the good of 
others. A State system that so emphasizes society 
that the child feels that he is an atom or an automa- 
ton with no individual end, is evil. A system which 
seeks to develop the innate powers of the child with- 
out regard to aught but himself is likewise evil, and 
inevitably fails of its purpose. 


True education takes its cue from the conditions of 
the child’s being, obtained by individual study, and 
hence seeks to train every power which this indi- 
vidual study makes evident, but to train it by the 
use of society so that it becomes inwrought into 
the child’s nature not that he is the slave of society, 
but its free, voluntary servant; hence the widest 
possible interests should be implanted through the 
curriculum. This is best done by means of such 
studies as nature, geography, history and literature. 

Further, the discipline of the school must be such 
that the child feels himself to be a member of a com- 
munity, the microcosm of which he is not only a part, 
but an intelligent factor, and to which he owes -per- 
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sonal devotion. Such a system will do away with 
most of the restraints and the compulsion found 
necessary in the average school, thus simplifying 
administration and centering attention upon ‘the real 
ends of school, and will at the same time fit the child, 
as he becomes mature, for useful service in the macro- 
cosm, the larger society of the larger life. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Doubtless the most wisely planned and best devel- 
oped educational institution for the training of altru- 
istic citizens, taking into consideration the age and 
aptitude of the children, is the kindergarten. Here 
the child’s individuality is respected and consulted, 
and at the same time he is introduced into a society 
of-his peers asa responsible and efficient member. 

It is a pleastire to report that within the year just , 
passed twenty-four kindergartens have been estab- 
lished in the public schools of this city, and that most 
of them are doing well. The Board can certainly 
congratulate itself upon the success of this enterprise. 


Too many of the children who entered our primary 
schools in the past at five years of age were subjected 
to a discipline and curriculum totally unfitted to their 
years, which resulted either in blunted sensibilities 
or in arrested development. The time spent in the 
kindergarten, while not showing immediate results 
in the ordinary mechanics of school life, shows far 
better results in the development of character and 
intellectual power, and in addition will effect a great 
Saving of time to the children. After having spent 
a year in the kindergarten, they are so much better 
able to grasp the work of the primary school that 
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they will not only complete the prescribed course 
much sooner than heretofore, but will derive much 
greater benefit from it at each stage. 

I urgently recommend that kindergartens be intro- 
duced as rapidly as possible into all primary schools. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

From all considerations, the most important part of 
the graded school system is the Primary School. Here 
the majority of our children get all of their school 
education, and those who continue into higher grades 
receive here their impetus and their bent. It is the 
most important training for life of the average child, 
hence here must be our best teachers and our most 
careful supervision. 

Courses of study for primary schools should be the 
richest possible, and not, as is customary, the most 
meagre. It is by no means sufficient to teach in the 
first years the rudiments of reading, writing and com- 
putation. It is even more important that the powers 
be developed and the interests so stimulated that the 
child is made ready for that greater education which 
will continue as long as he lives. 

With this in mind, you were asked at the beginning 
of this year to appoint a special supervisor to take 
charge of the kindergartens and primary schools. The 
selection of Miss Harris for this position has been 
proven by the work that she has done a most wise one, 
and I can report with great confidence and pleasure 
a most marked/improvement in the primary schools of 
our city, not only in the broader ends of which I have 
spoken. but also in the mechanical ends. ‘The read- 
ing, the language and the computation of the children 
is certainly better than in the past. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Heretofore the grammar schools have, asa rule, had 
the best teachers. It has been considered by the 
teachers a promotion to go from the Primary School 
to the Grammar School. I trust that this feeling will 
be removed, and that hereafter teachers will be 
assigned to the grade of work for which they are best 
adapted. Indeed, I ‘question whether it is well to 
have so marked a line between the primary and gram- 
mar schools; whether it is not better that the entire 
elementary course be considered as one. Surely, the 
transition from the fourth grade to the fifth is no 
greater than from the second to the third, and there 
should be no violent transition at any point in educa- 
tion. ‘The course should move on smoothly and nat- 
urally as children grow older, and for positions of like 
responsibility in the upper and lower grades there 
should be like dignity and equal pay. 


HIGH S@ROOL:. 


It is not necessary to discuss the present unsatifac- 
tory material conditions of the High School. The 
new building is fast becoming a fact, and with its 
completion these conditions will disappear. 

The work in the High School in many departments 
is most excellent, but the occupation of the new build- 
ing will render some desirable changes possible. It 
has been impossible to study the sciences as they 
should be studied because of the lack of laboratory 
facilities. The teachers in charge have done every- 
thing in their power to supply the lack, but with the 
new laboratories, if they are properly equipped with 
apparatus and supplies of all kinds as they should be, 
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this work can be improved to the satisfaction of the 
faculty. 

The work in English is being placed upen a sound 
basis, through the earnest efforts of the teachers. In 
the new course of study the boys receive some of the 
benefit which heretofore was offered only to the girls. 

The most important change, perhaps, will be the 
re-arrangement of the school, due to its division into 
many small class rooms, doing away with the large 
study room. This will have many advantages. It 
will distribute the moral force of the teachers, making 
them less and less teachers of subjects and more and 
more trainers of youth. Itisa serious fault, preva- 
lent in High Schools generally, that they are modeled 
too much upon the college and too little upon the 
Grammar School. 

During the earlier years of the High School the 
pupils should be placed under the care of teachers 
who become to a degree personally responsible for 
them, study them, aid them in the selection of courses 
and instruct them in methods of study. Specialization 
should not be pushed too far, especially in the first 
_year. Here it is decidedly better that more than one 
subject be taught by the same teacher, in order that 
he may have a closer supervision of his pupils. Grad- 
ually toward the latter years of the course the model 
may be changed so that it will become more like the 
college, thus avoiding a rapid transition and shock at 
any point. 


It is my earnest hope, also, that by degrees the 
school may become mixed; that is, that the sexes may 
be taught together. The family relation in which 
boys and girls live together under the supervision of 
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father and mother is the best model for the school. 
These boys and girls furnish both a natural stimulus 
and a natural check to each other. The discipline 
of school becomes a very easy matter, owing to the 
pride aroused in both boys and girls by the presence 
of the other sex. Moreover, it is well for both boys 
and girls to have both men and women teachers. 
It is more in accordance with the wise provisions of 
nature, and tends to produce broader and more whole- 
some ideas of life. It must be borne in mind that 
pupils in the High School, particularly during the 
first years, are but boys and girls, anc are not men 
and women, and they need the same wholesome 
environment here that they need out of school. It is. 
also a most critical age for both boys and girls, when 
manhood and womanhood are dawning. It is the 
time when genius usually first develops itself, and also. 
when crime usually first develops itself. During this. 
critical time they need the most careful watching and 
the most sympathetic guidance. I firmly believe that 
small classes of boys and girls, under the care of good, 
wise and sympathetic men and women teachers, are 
more likely to develop strength of character and whole- 
someness of view than herds of boys or girls kept sep- 
arate and taught by professors, male or female. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Normal School is the key to the school system. 
From it we get the greater part of our teachers, and 
if the work of the schools is to be improved these 
teachers must do it. We should receive every year 
from the Normal School a supply of young teachers. 
full of professional enthusiasm, acquainted with fund- 
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ship and familiar with the best and newest methods. 
Unless the Normal School can furnish such teachers, 
it does not justify its existence. 

The most casual observer cannot fail to see that our 
Normal School needs many things before it will even 
approach its ideal. Ido not say this in criticism of 
those who have conducted it. They have worked 
earnestly and faithfully under most trying and dis- 
couraging conditions, and it becomes an imperative 
duty to remove those conditions. | 

The building is absolutely inadequate. It is simply 
impossible in such quarters to conduct a school as it 
should be conducted. This, however, itis hoped, will 
be remedied next year, when the new High School 
building is completed. 

The course of study in the Normal School is not 
adequate, and does not do for the girls what we have 
reason to expect from a course covering two years. 
A graduate of the Normal School should not only pos- 
sess the qualifications of which I have spoken above, 
but should be able to take any ordinary school of proper 
grade and manage it reasonably well, and at the same 
time teach the various subjects laid down in the cur- 
riculum according to the most approved methods, of 
course making due allowance for youth and compata- 
tive inexperience. It must be confessed that many of 
our graduates cannot do any of these things. They 
fail chiefly in management, and it is a sad spectacle to 
see graduates who have stood high, and whose records 
are admirable, breaking down, discouraged, during 
the first years because of lack of skill in controlling, 
interesting and directing pupils. 
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The chief cause of these failures is the totally insuf- 
ficient andimproperly conducted practice of the pupils. 
In addition to a thorough study of the curriculum em- 
ployed in the schools and to instruction in principles 
and methods, Normal School pupils should teach, under 
wise and helpful supervision, a sufficient time to ena- 
ble them to apply that which they have been taught, 
and no pupil should be graduated from the school who 
has not proven by actual practice that she can manage 
and teach aschool. None of the desired conditions are 
met in our present system. ‘The young ladies practice 
fora length of time, it is true; but that practice is not 
even theoretically supervised by any one connected 
with the Normal School. They are sent out to the 
various schools of the city to work under the princi- 
pals, who give as much or as little attention to them 
as their duties make possible. In most of our large 
schools the principals are busy enough without super- 
vising pupil-teachers at practice. Some of the princi- 
pals also may not be in full sympathy with the work 
of the Normal School, and it is no uncommon thing 
for the young women teachers who have been sent 
out to practice to find themselves criticised for doing 
what they have been told to do inthe Normal School, or 
censured for not doing things they have been -told 
to leave undone. The result of this is inevitably 
confusion in the mind of the young teacher. More 
commonly they work without much supervision, fall- 
ing into bad habits, which receive no correction and 
which become fastened upon them. ‘Teaching is not 
sufficiently continuous in any one grade or in any 


one subject to result in lasting benefit or in teaching 
power. 
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This plan must be revised. Every pupil must have 
abundant opportunity to teach continuously under wise 
supervision connected with the Normal School, so that 
faults may be discovered at once and at once corrected, 
and that all the definite instruction received from the 
Normal teachers may be applied in actual work. 

This demands a very considerable enlargement of 
the practice department. For practice schools the 
very best critic teachers must be selected and they 
must be a part of the Normal School faculty. Those 
who teach methods should supervise the practice in 
methods, and all work should be so closely harmon- 
ized that no inconsistencies will occur and no con- 
fusion arise in the minds of the young teachers. The 
practice work should begin with the instruction of 
classes in specific subjects and should gradually be 
extended until the young teacher takes entire charge 
of a room for a sufficient time to show that she can 
manage it, all this to be under supervision, at first 
very close and gradually lessening as confidence and 
ability increase. 

No diploma should be given until, after such prac- 
tice, a pupil has shown sufficient independent power 
to warrant placing her in charge of a school. 


The course of study also needs to be considerably 
modified. Itis but just to assume that pupils have 
from their High School course acquired a fair degree 
of general culture and a sufficient taste for study to 
induce them to continue the culture studies by them- 
selves. The work in the Normal School should be 
almost wholly professional. The various subjects in 
the grades should be reviewed with reference to 
teaching them. Every branch taught should be made 


the subject of special study in principle and method, 
to be applied in practice under the supervision of the 
one giving the instruction. At present, for instance, 
the most important and fundamental of subjects, 
reading, receives only casual attention in the Normal 
School. Pupils should be taught to apply their 
knowledge. Instead of: a general course in literature 
there should be a course of apphed literature in which 
the pupils should become familiar with such literature 
as is adapted for use in the schools and with the meth- 
ods of using it; Other departments’ needs to aa 
reorganized on the same plan. 


In passing this criticism upon the Normal School, I 
wish to pay tribute to the earnestness and zeal of the 
teachers there employed and also to their willingness, 
and, indeed, their anxiety to improve the work. | 


NATURE STUDY. 


One of the features of the new course of study is 
the outline in nature study prepared by Miss Luther. 
The value of this subject in the training of children 
is now universally recognized among teachers. The 
young child is very close to nature, and loves it; hence 
nature study furnishes one of the very ‘best means for 
introducing the child to the world. This age is 
marked by the mastery of nature, and no one can 
grow into active participation in the life of these times 
without a knowledge of her laws and phenomena. 
Nature, moreover, furnishes a most abundant supply 
of material for work in the various arts, such as draw- 
ing, language and reading. 

Our teachers have been somewhat embarrassed by 
the lack of professional training in the elementary 
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sciences, and some of them have made a great effort 
to qualify themselves for the work required, taking 
lessons at their own expense. Instruction is given in 
the subject to the young ladies in the Normal School. 
Pain suomi berext tended. to the. teachers: im’ the 
schools, and I recommend that Miss Luther be em- 
ployed for a longer time than at present to look after 
the work in the grades and to instruct the teachers in 
meetings. 


MUSIC. 


Under the able leadership of Miss Westwood this 
department has made great progress and is moving in 
the right direction. Music in schools too frequently 
is limited to the mechanical side. Drill in technique 
and form takes the place of the introduction to the 
zesthetic and moral phases of music. ‘The principles 
which apply in teaching language and reading apply 
here also. Children shculd learn to sing by singing 
good music, just as they should learn to read by read- 
ing good literature and ability to use language by 
its use: To drill them in form and technique in the 
' primary grades that they may at some time later be 
able to apply the knowledge thus gained to singing is 
not psychological. 

Music has many purposes. It may be used to con- 
trol the children, to quiet them, to stimulate them, to 
rest them, to arouse their sensibilities and their sym- 
pathies, to furnish zsthetic joy, but these results can 
only be accoinplished by means of the use of good 
music. Weneedanabundant supply of good songs, — 
I mean choice poetry set to choice music, adapted to 
children of the different grades. With this supphed 
the technique can vefy readily be taken care of. Miss. 
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Westwood has, at her own expense, during the past 
year furnished a large amount of such music. She 
has had the music copied and manifolded and. has 
supplied the teachers with it. This should be furn- 
ished by the Board, and much more than Miss West- 
wood has been able to give, and this, I am sure, you 
will be willing to supply. 


DRAWING. 

Drawing is another art which gets its value, not 
from its technique, but from its content. It has two 
chief aims: one is to give the child a new medium of 
expression, often more effective than language; the 
other is to cultivate his zsthetic and moral nature. 
The course in drawing which does not give the average 
child a love for the beautiful and some power to dis- 
criminate and appreciate beauty fails, no matter how 
much technique may be taught. The first of these 
ends is served by the act of drawing, not copying. 

Children should draw objects of interest to them 
that are related to their school life. They should 
draw beautiful objects and should beled to see wherein 
they are beautiful. Technique, detailed instruction 
in the rules and grammar of the art, are out of place 
in the lower grades. They can be introduced inthe 
higher. From this point of view, drawing is simply 
another language and the same rules apply as to the 
language of speech. The art is acquired by its use 
upon those subjects which the child desires to express. 

The second end, that of asthetic culture, is secured 
by the presentation to the children of as many beauti- 
ful objects as possible and making plain to them why 


they are beautiful—in other words the cultivation of 
taste. 
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Our schools should be supplied with as many beau- 
tiful works of art as can be secured. In some cities 
organizations of citizens have been formed for the 
purpose of supplying the schools with works of art. 
Here many of the principals have taken an active 
interest in this noble project, and some of the schools 
are already equipped with fine pictures. Every 
encouragement should be given to such efforts. 


In both of these respects Miss Fawcett has done 
much during the past year. She has made an especial 
effort to cultivate the zsthetic in the children by the 
presentation of beautifulobjects. Arranging schemes 
of color to remain for some time before the children’s 
eyes is one of the admirable measures she has adopted. 
Miss Fawcett has suffered greatly from lack of suit- 
able material, but as more is furnished she can be 
relied upon to apply it to its proper use. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


It has long been recognized by the leaders in edu- 
cation that a most valuable means for the training of 
children was to be found in manual occupations, wisely 
directed. The muscular activity which is so marked 
in all children, is found to be extremely servicable in 
developing mental power. Although the connection 
of brain and nerve and muscle is only partially under- 
stood, enough is known to make clear the value of 
such exercises as a manual training course presents 
for the development even of those powers which are 
not intimately related to muscular activity. Besides 
this, training in the elements of various manual occu- 
pations greatly enlarges the child’s field of interest, 
acquaints him with his own tastes and abilities and 
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frequently paves the way for the wise choice of an 
occupation. It tends to dignify manual labor in his 
eyes—an end greatly to be desired, and leads him to 
see that soiled and bruised hands are not inconsistent 
with broad culture and philanthropic service. 


Owing to the wise liberality of your honorable body, 
a course of manual training has been introduced into 
the grammar schools of this city. Boys of the eighth 
grade have for some months received weekly instruc- 
tion in the use of tools. This is about to be extended 
to those of the seventh grade. The ‘girls > Ofeeae 
seventh and eighth grades are about to receive their 
first school instruction in that most general of do- 
mestic arts, sewing, and I hope that in the near 
future it will be possible to provide all the girls who 
are old enough with instruction in sewing and cook- 
ing. Notwithstanding the widening field of woman's 
activity, the home still remains, and I trust will 
always remain, the sphere for the best efforts of most 
women, and training for domestic life is more import- 
ant to the average girl in the schools than any other 
training. Owing to many causes, among them the 
ignorance of the mothers and the demands of numer- 
ous duties upon them, large numbers of our girls are 
growing up without taste for domestic life and with- 
out knowledge of its requirements. Especially in the 
homes of the poor, waste and extravagance prevail 
because the girls and women do not know how to 
make or repair garments, tO purchase food economi- 
cally or to render it wholesome in preparation. The 
expense of a department of domestic economy is slight, 
but its value is beyond computation. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Newark was a pioneer in the matter of summer or 
vacation schools for children. These still serve a 
most worthy purpose. Many children who must 
spend their summers in the city upon hot pavements 
and in tnwholesome streets, are given afew hours 
each day of careful and agreeable mental exercise in 
pleasant and healthful surroundings. No attempt is 
made to do severe work, but much is done to arouse 
interest and stimulate the observing powers of the 
children. The work in these summer schools is very 
largely based upon the observation and study of 
nature. [ am sure that they serve a valuable purpose, 
and their appreciation by the citizens is shown by the 
largely increased enrollment. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


This is emphatically a city for evening schools. 
The adult population is so largely of foreign birth and 
ignorant of the English language that it is quite im- 
portant that the city furnish facilities for their educa- 
tion. ‘There is also a tendency, and in some cases a 
necessity, for young people to leave school at as early 
an age as the law will allow to pursue some gainful 
avocation. Many of these gyoung people are very 
anxious to obtain a fuller education. For these the 
evening school is a great boon. 

I desire in this report to dwell upon merely one 
important phase of our evening schools. I refer to 
the teaching force. It is not now upon a satisfactory 
basis. Our best teachers are employed in day schools. 
‘The others are such as chance to apply or are urged 
by friends and are subjected to no rigid and definite 
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test as to fitness. Each year the corps shifts. We 
need a regularly certificated body of permanent even- 
ing school teachers, who can be counted upon with 
some degree of certainty from year to year. If pos- 
sible, they should be selected from some other source 
of supply than the day school corps. No teacher of 
ordinary ability and physical strength can do justice 
to a day school and an evening school, and at the 
same time preserve physical and mental vigor. Some- 
thing is inevitably sacrificed. As one principal, who 
has taught in the evening schools for a long time, 
expressed it to me recently, ‘‘night school money, 
earned by day school teachers, is blood money.” ‘The 
work in the day school, with the requisite preparation, 
requires all the teacher’s energy. The day school 
children are entitled to nothing less than that. 


‘I am aware that there may be some difficulty in 
securing satisfactory teachers who are not employed 
in the day schools, and certainly the change cannot be 
made suddenly, but it is possible to carefully and 
slowly develop a trained permanent evening school 
teaching corps, and I strongly urge upon this Board 
that a beginning in this direction be made as soon as 
possible, that a regular plan of certification, somewhat 
similar to that employed for day school teachers, be 
adopted, and that the teachers, after having served a 
satisfactory probationary term, be placed upon the 
permanent list of employees as are the day school 
teachers. This plan will-give us ultimately better 
teachers, specially trained in the evening school work, 
and will prevent the strain upon the day school force, 
and will avoid the annual political rush for places. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


It is not enough to supply the schools with teachers 
well equipped at the outset. They need continual ad- 
vice and stimulus not merely for the introduction of 
new work, but that they may keep abreast of the times. 
There are two ways in which a supervising force can 
help the teachers. One is by visiting them in their 
school rooms, observing their efforts and aiding them 
by counsel and suggestion. The other and the more 
economical way, and the one which inevitably grows 
out of the former, is by holding meetings of teachers 
who are doing like work, and instructing them to- 
gether. Both these means must be used if the best 
results are to be accomplished. During the past year 
we have endeavored to employ both. 

The grade meetings are new. These meetings 
have been conducted by the Superintendent, the Pri- 
mary Supervisor and the Teacher of Music, and will, 
as occasion demands, be conducted by the Teacher of 
Drawing. The Superintendent meets the teachers of 
the grammer grades once a month, and the principals 
twice a month. The Primary Supervisor meets the 
teachers of the primary grades and kindergartens 
Osceyva month. “The Music Teacher* meets all the 
teachers once in about six weeks. At these meeting's 
various subjects relating to the school work are dis- 
cussed and instruction given. The teachers of sev- 
eral grades have selected a text book which will be 
used as a basis of instruction. 

In addition to these meetings it is expected that 
occasionally meetings of all the teachers will be held 
to listen to addresses by suitable persons. Through 
these various meetings we have been able to facilitate 
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the introduction of the new course of study, to give 
much needed instruction, and to come into closer 
sympathy with the teachers. 


MATERIAL AIDS TO EDUCATION. 


Education costs. It is worse than foolish to deny 
it or attempt to conceal the fact. The community de- 
Siring good schools must make up its mind to stand 
the cost. Teachers must be well paid, school houses 
of the best sort must be built and all necessary educa- 
tional material must be provided. It is true that ex- 
travagance is reprehensible in all public expenditures, 
but the purchasing of material needed for the proper 
education of children is never extravagance. 

Much progress has been made in the past year in 
the matter of supplying the schools with the necessary 
reading material. We have nowa largeand excellent 
list of books from which principals may choose, and 
many of the schools are already quite well equipped in 
this respect, but many more things are required of 
which we are lamentably in need. 

We need an abundant supply of maps, of material 
for nature study and art work, such as clay, paper, 
color material and apparatus of various kinds, and we 
must set our faces steadily to the front and meet this 
need as rapidly as possible. 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES IN THE EMPLOY- 
MENT AND PROMOTION OF TEACHERS. 


During the past year you have adopted a system of 
rules governing the employment and promotion of 
teachers upon a civil service basis. These rules should 
be improved as occasion demands and should be per- 
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sistently and rigidly enforced, until the use of politi- 
cal influence in securing positions of any kind in the 
public schools will become so completely a thing of 
the past that no one further regards it as possible. 
Speaking with the fullest sympathy for the earnest 
teachers in our schools, I am still compelled to call 
attention to the simple fact that the schools exist for 
the children and not for teachers or officers of any 
class, and that we have no right to bestow the delicate 
and responsible position of teacher upon any persons 
except those best qualified to serve the children. We 
must have teachers thoroughly trained, endowed with 
scholarship and possessed of tact and Skill, and no 
others should be considered. 

While a system of examination is only one of the 
means of determining the qualifications of teachers, 
it is at present a necessary one. The same principles 
which apply to the appointment of teachers apply to 
their advancement. Special aptitude should be con- 
sidered for the assignment of teachers to any grade of 
work and in those grades requiring the use of wider 
knowledge and higher scholarship some means must 
be used to determine the possession of these qualities, 
and there seems to be none at present except the 
formal examination. 


I am aware that some of our teachers feel that the 
imposition of an examination for appointment to more 
responsible and better paid positions is somewhat of a 
hardship, but I believe that in time they will see that 
it is to their advantage. Certainly this is true of 
those who seek promotion simply because of fitness 
and not through political influence. When the teach- 
ers realize that the one way to gain advancement is 
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by proving the possession of the requisite scholarship 
and by successful work in their present positions, they 
will find themselves free from that burden of influ- 
ence which is always an incubus upon progress. 


THY PROMOTION, OF PUPS: 


One of the most important changes of the year has 
been the adoption of the new regulations for the pro- 
motion of pupils from grade to grade. The exami- 
nations for promotion have been abolished and the 
marking system reduced to the minimum. We have at 
last recognized the truth that children’s mental growth 
cannot be measured by their ability to answer conun- 
drums, especially when those conundrums must be ~ 
answered under conditions of great nervous excite- 
ment, and we believe that the teacher is the only judge 
of the child’s’ progress and hence of his ability to ad- 
vance into the next grade. A part of our creed also is 
that systems of marking, whether by figures or letters, 
tend to concentrate the attention upon secondary and 
often remote ends, that they introduce artificial inter- 
ests instead of real interests, that the child who is 
working for marks, even if he works industriously and 
successfully, is not getting the best from his study, 
that his interest in the subject before him should be 
aroused and must be aroused before its pursuit can be 
of great value. As long as artificial interests are pre- 
sented, both teachers and children will be blinded by 
them. The only safety is in sweeping them away and 
leaving education per se as the end of school life. 
It is true that this requires broader work from the 
teachers, but the work is more interesting and inspir- 
ing, and I have no doubt that the change will 
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result in a better kind of scholarship and better char- 
acter. 

The marks now used are simply ‘‘ satisfactory’ and 
‘not satisfactory,’ and the dividing line between 
them is the fitness of the child for promotion. This 
the teacher must determine. All artificial standards 
being removed, the good of the child becomes the sole 
consideration. Many a child who has not met the 
artificial requirements of a marking system ought for 
his own good to go into the next grade, and many a 
child who might be able honestly or dishonestly to 
meet these requirements ought for his own good to 
remain longer in his present grade. The considera- 
_ tion of the child’s interest is now possible. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AND’ AN UN. 
GRADED SCHOOL. 


The State undertakes totrain its citizens for. its own 
ends, feeling that the untrained citizen is a menace to 
public safety. To this end most States in the Union 
have on their statute books laws requiring the educa- 
tion of all children. In very few States, however, are 
_ these laws properly enforced, or even enforceable. In 
many municipalities, as in Newark, they become an 
absurdity because of the lack of school accommoda- 
tions. More commonly they are a dead letter, owing 
to lack of responsibility and indifference in administra- 
tion. In Newark the indifference does not exist. Off- 
cers do their part as well as conditions will allow, and 
itis hoped that before another year has passed the 
lack of room as an excuse will be removed, so that we 
can logically insist that all children of school age shall 
go to school. 
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There is, however, another break in the system of 
State education, for the healing of which your honor- 
able body has just taken the first steps. The graded 
school is intended for the normal or average child. 
The abnormal, the exceptional child, whether his pe- 
culiarity be physical, intellectual or moral, has no 
proper place in the ‘school community. He needs 
special treatment, which can only be furnished in 
schools of special character, corresponding to hospi- 
tals and houses of detention and reform in the larger 
society. 

If no such special treatment is accorded him, he is. 
likely to become dangerous to the State. If his de- 
fects are intellectual, he soon drops out of his place in 
the graded school, loses heart and interest, and either 
dawdles his time in a compulsory attendance or leaves. 
school untrained. If his disorders are moral, there is 
but one resource left the school for the protection of 
the institution, and that is expulsion—the very thing 
that the pupil most desires and the one thing that the 
State should not allow. The expulsion of a trouble- 
some or bad pupil from public schools means ordina- 
rily his abandonment by the State and the reasonable 
probability that he will becomea criminal. After the 
abnormal child, uncared for by the State, has been out 
of school some years, and has become either a pauper 
or a criminal, the State again cares for him in alms- 
houses, jails or penitentiaries. Most States provide 
an institution for apprentices in crime, to which, after 
afew years’ abandonment, sufficient time being given 
for the fact of criminality to be established, he is again. 
taken in hand, when usually it is too late to save him, 
the theory of the State apparently being that ‘‘cure is- 
better than prevention.”’ 
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Recognizing this serious lack, of recent years many 
municipalities in different parts of the country have 
undertaken the establishment of schools of special 
character for the treatment of abnormal children. The 
simplest of these schools is the local ungraded day 
school, to which children who, for any reason cannot 
receive proper care in the ordinary graded school, are 
sent. 

Such a school must be small, as the instruction must 
nearly all be individual. The teacher needs to be 
a wise, strong and gentle character, understanding 
youthful nature and capable of seeing the good in un- 
attractive children and developing it. 

Its discipline must be a combination of firmness and 
gentleness, but absolutely without harshness. Cor- 
poral punishment has no more place here than in any 
other school; indeed, it has less. Faith in the good 
to be found in all children must be the foundation 
principle of the management of a school for abnormal 
children. 

The work must be quite different from that of the 
regular school. ‘The teacher must find the individual 
interest of each child and provide the means for devel- 
oping him through the medium of that interest. 
Various forms of art, manual training and science must 
be used according to the individual tastes of the pupils. 
After having found the child’s chief interest, gradu- 
ally other interests may be developed from and 
through this. 

Im the ungraded school the idea of abstract justice 
toward offenders must give way to the profounder and 
more wholesome idea of Christian charity and parental 
patience. ‘The teacher in charge of this school must 
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constantly appeal to parents, familiarize himself with 
the home conditions of the children—strive by every 
means to put himself in the pupils’ places, and from 
this vantage point help the pupil to grow. 

As the majority of pupils in this school will be boys 
from ten to fourteen years of age, I am inclined to the 
opinion that a wise, strong and gentle woman will 
make the best teacher of it, though the sex of the 
teacher is not so important as the character. ‘This 
ungraded school is the first step toward the care of 
abnormal pupils. 

To make the school system complete, there is needed 
a further school for the care of those who are utterly 
uncontrollable by their parents, or whose homes are 
totally unfit places for them, but who are not yet 
criminals. Such schools have been established by sev- 
eral cities—notably. Worcester, Boston and New York 
—where the pupils are detained, being completely 
removed from their homes. Such a school should be 
located upon a farm, offering facilities for out-of-door 
exercise, for securing the influence of nature, and 
above all, work. 

Acommunity such as this would not furnish a suffi- 
cient number of children to warrant the establishment 
of such a school, but a union of several communities 
would. It would be an excellent thing if Essex and 
Hudson counties should combine to establish a school 
for abnormal children. | 

I am aware that this would be looked upon by some 
as needless expense. No expense is wasted if it saves 
future citizens of the State from a life of pauperism 
orcrime. It is wiser for economic and for humane 
reasons to train children away from crime than to 
punish adults who have become criminals. 
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PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The two great agencies for the training of children 
are the home and the school. It is not a startling 
propusition that these two should work with mutual 
understanding and harmony. ‘Too commonly this is 
not the case. ‘Teachers misunderstand and distrust 
parents and parents criticise, often with rancor, 
the action of teachers. The great school machine 
erinds along often without the sympathy or cordial 
support of the parents of the children. ‘This is a 
most serious loss to the school and to the home. 
Teachers who are trying to do their best find them- 
selves hampered by adverse criticisms upon every 
new step through the parents’ ignorance of the aims 
and purposes of the school authorities. Parents find 
themselves distressed and annoyed by the treatment 
of their children which they know to be in conflict 
with the home custom and environment and injurious 
to the natures of their children. 

For some years the thought has been growing in 
this country that the schools and the homes must 
come together. To this end in many cities organ- 
izations of parents have been formed with the direct 
purpose of co-operating with the schools. In some 
cases these organizations are connected with indi- 
vidual schools, in some cases they are central and 
general in their character and in some both; that is, 
the local school organizations are represented in a 
central body. | 

During the past year a beginning has been made 
in this city in the organization of school unions in 
connection with several of the schools. These are 
not altogether uniform in character, some being 
mothers’ clubs pure and simple, and some being 
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parents’ associations, including fathers in their mem- 
bership. There are now nine such Organizations, and 
others are in prospect. There is. reason to hope 
that before another year has passed every school 
will have its local organization of parents and that 
these will be united in some central association. 

The value of such'an organization is inestimable. 
It tends to produce a better mutual understanding 
between the schools and the homes, will strengthen 
the hands of the school authorities when they are 
honestly working for the improvement of the schools 
and will furnish a means of checking them if they 
attempt to do wrong. It may become the means also 
of educating people in many ways. School buildings 
should be used for many more hours than the actual 
need of the schools require, and through these organ- 
izations they may be made the local centers for the 
dissemination of culture. 


OBIAGA TS 
It is my sad duty to record the death of a faithful 
teacher, Miss M. Abbie Greenhalgh, who died June 
bd, 1897. Miss Greenhalgh was appointed October 
9th, 1889, in the 18th Avenue school and served 
until January Ist, 1896, when she was compelled — 
to retire owing to illness. 


a es 
IN CONCLUSION 


I beg leave to expres® my sincere appreciation of 
the uniform courtesy, the spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness and the hearty support given me by your 
honorable body during the year just closed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C.»By GILBERT: 
January 28th, 1898. City Superintendent, 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF NORMAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Public Schools : 


Dear Sir—In compliance with your request I lay be- 
fore you my report of the Normal. and Training School 
for the year ending December 24, 1897. 

The year now past has been a successful one in many 
‘respects. The kindergarten department for the training 
of teachers for the special work of kindergarten teaching, 
to which last year we looked forward with high hope, has 
been successfully launched and gives promise of success. 
It has its difficulties as do all new enterprises, but it also 
has its successes. 

At the graduating exercises on the last of June, of the 
thirty young ladies who were privileged to receive at the 
hands of the Board of Education their diplomas as quali- 
fied to teach in the public schools of our city, nine were 
from this new department. These were specially certified 
for kindergarten work, while all were certified for general 
work as teachers. The present senior section of this de- 
partment consists of nineteen young ladies, who will 
have received at our next graduation one and one-half 
years of specialised instruction. ‘To this number will be 
added, the first of February, eleven of the young ladies of 
the present junior class of ’99. 

The year just passed has been marked, in this semes- 
ter, by more than usual difficulty from the large num- 
ber of pupils on the rolls and the overcrowded con- 
dition of our rooms. This has interfered with our 
necessary work in some degree, but as we can neither 
lengthen our cords nor strengthen our stakes we have 
patiently endured the discomforts, and are making the 
best of our environment, knowing as we do, that the 
Board, through its committees, has done all it could for 
our relief. , 

Despite these evils, which cannot now be remedied, I 
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am glad to say that much good work has been done by 
our able and effective corps of teachers. They have been 
earnest, patient and untiring in their efforts to train these 
young ladies for the work before them, and the young 
ladies have responded very pleasantly and efficiently. 


The distance of the kindergarten department from the 
Normal School is still a hindrance in the performance of 
our work, but like others it is at present insuperable. 
Twenty minutes of school time are consumed in going 
from one school building to the other for recitation for 
four days each week. ‘This is a serious inroad into the 
year’s work. 


In this connection I wish to renew my recommendation 
of the last year, make the kindergarten course @ fost- 
graduate course after completing the full normal course. 
This will enable the Board to make a selection of the most 
apt and desirable for this special training. It will also 
give to every graduate a surer hope of employment. As 
it now is the kindergartner is not entitled to any other 
position than that for which she has been specifically 
trained. 


The time has passed away when the opinion that any 
girl of an agreeable manner, and who has a moderate tact 
in the management of children, can be a good kindergart- 
ner, and that but little knowledge is necessary to be a 
good teacher of the little ones. It requires a well-trained 
mind to grasp wisely and well the relation which the 
kindergarten songs and games, the gifts and the occupa- 
tions bear to the development of the whole child, to train 
and embrace all the activities of the child to be obedient 
servants of the will, to unfgld the germs of his construc- 
tive powers so that he may be fruitful in his mature years 
in the activities of the world about him; to develop the 
affections so that he may become kind and loving, court-. 
eous and helpful in all the relations of life, and to set in 
motion the motives which shall make him just as well as 
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generous. This seed-planting needs all the resources of 
knowledge, skill and devotion. 

The practice-teaching which the rules of the Board re- 
quire from each pupil presents the most difficult prob- 
lem of the whole curriculum. Each pupil is required to 
observe and teach in the class-rooms of the selected 
schools, under the direction of the principal and his 
teachers, eight weeks of four days each in each year of 
the course. The judgment of the principal of each of 
these schools so selected, as to the hopefulness and prom- 
ise of the pupil-teacher assigned to him to develop teach- 
ing power, is reported to the Normal School. This judg- 
ment when so expressed practically decides the question 
of the young ladies’ graduation. If adverse the decision 
sets aside her normal work for the two years. The pre- 
ponderance of value assigned to this short period of thir- 
ty-two days as compared with the remaining one hundred 
and sixty-eight is, under our present conditions, an undue 
value in my judgment. 

And yet this practice-work of the actual class-room is 
of the utmost importance in the training of the teacher. 
The actual contact of the mind of the teacher with the 
mind of the child is the touch-stone of her power.. Her 
theory and skill must unite in her practice. The develop- 
ment of this should be under direct skilled supervision 
and the control of a capable and helpful critic-teacher, 
who should be a member of the Normal faculty. There 
are weak ones whom such supervision would make eff- 
cient teachers. When our Normal School is thus equipped 
it will render to the schools of this city a greatly needed 
benefit. 

The school greatly needs more rooms for the better 
performance of,its work. It is now impossible to allow 
the Normal pupils any opportunity to see a good model 
lesson taught. Good teaching may be observed by indi- 
vidual pupils when out observing, but even these have no 
opportunity to discuss such lesson when observed. That 
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every pupil teacher should have such opportunities of 
studying the methods of a really excellent teacher is a 
consummation most devoutly to be hoped for. 

I wish to renew my suggestions of last year that the 
school should be furnished with two microscopes. They 
are not expensive and would greatly aid our natural 
science work. This is an important phase of the normal 
preparation of the teacher. It brings her directly in 
contact with nature and greatly assists her in leading her - 
pupils into a loving, sympathetic intercourse with all the 
boundless forces of the world around them. 

A movement has been inaugurated by which it is hoped 
our own State and city may receive the great benefits 
which the State of New York bestows upon her schools, 
through the illustrated lectures of Prof. Bickmore, given 
under the authority and at the expense of the State. 
These lectures are furnished by the State Superintendent 
to the State authorities of other states upon application, 
at the bare expense of reproduction. Each lecture is 
illustrated by seventy-two lantern slides, a part of which 
are colored. They are neatly boxed, and the lecture, 
which has been elaborated with great- care by the pro- 
fessor, accompanies each set of slides. When so furnished 
they are entirely under the direction of the State authori- 
ties. It would be a most desirable addition to the course 
of lectures now inaugurated in connection with our even- 
ing schools. 

Our library still stands very much in need of additional 
reference books, many of them of small individual cost. 
Our free public library, thanks to the kindly courtesy of 
Librarian Hill, does all it can to supply our needs, but when 
fifty young ladies all want to study the same subject at 
the same time that institution cannot be expected to meet 
the demand. The Board has dealt liberally by us in the 
past—we hope for an increased liberality in the future. 

JOSEPH CLARK, 
Principal of Normal and Training School. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL. 
Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir:—There graduated from our school last June 
39 boys and 59 girls from the four years’ course, and 40 
boys from the commercial course. 

Of these graduates 14 boys and 8 girls have entered 
college, while all the rest are in the Normal School or are 
absorbed in various activities. Almost every bank and 
business house in Newark and very many in New York 
enrolls on its list of employes one or more of our former 
pupils. 

I think our commercial course should be lengthened 
and strengthened. I would make it a three years’ course, 
including alittle more mathematics and a little more of the 
humanities generally, and the Spanish language, if not a 
necessary study, should at least be an optional one. We 
are doing a large business with Cuba, Mexico and the 
South American States, and we ought to and might do a 
much larger business with them, but we must have young 
men thoroughly trained in the Spanish or Portuguese 
language, then we may hope to compete with the Euro- 
pean nations in the Southern trade. 

With our present environment we have been obliged to 
shut out the girls from the commercial course, but in the 
new building the girls must take any course they please— 
must have the same advantages as the boys. | 

I have sometimes wondered whether or not our girls 
were being as well fitted for life’s duties as they should 
be. Many of them are well versed in numerous ologies 
and humanities and one or two foreign languages, but 
how many of them would be able to tellhow much change 
they should get from a five dollar bill if they bought 3% 
yards of ribbon at fifteen cents per yard and seven collars 
at $3.25 per dozen. 

How much of our education is practical and how much 
theoretical. 
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Speaking of a young woman, Herbert Spencer says : 
‘ But afew years ago she was at school, where her memory 
was crammed with words, names and dates, and her 
reflective powers scarcely in the slightest degree exer- 
cised. * * * And now see her with an unfolding 
human character committed toher charge.” * * “How 
widely must teaching as it is, differ from teaching as it 
should be, when hardly any parents and but few teachers 
know anything about psychology.” Perhaps our girls 
may be taught domestic economy in our enlarged quar- 
ters: 


We were disappointed this year in not having manual 
training introduced into the High School, but that is now 
one of the pleasures that we anticipate in the near future. 


The English and history 1n the boys’ department are 
making steady progress towards what should be. 


Our weather bureau is proving an attractive feature, 
and while it occupies considerable time it adds interest 
and profit to the science department, and its records have 
frequently been used in court in settling some disputed 
point. 

We met with a great loss in the resignations of Dr. 
Kayser and Miss Crane ; they had been with us so long 
and their influence was in every way so wholesome that 
they were alike popular with teachers and pupils. 

Our new teachers are making their influence felt for 
good, and all the teachers are working faithfully and con- 
scientiously for the best interests of the school. All are 
anxiously awaiting the time when the new building shall 
open to us with its ample halls and libraries and laborato- 
ries, all well lighted and well ventilated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. O. Hovey, 


Principal of High School. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF EVENING AND 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent : 


My Dear Sir:—I submit the following brief report of 
the Summer Schools for the term closing August 20th, 
1897: | 

These sckools opened July 12th with the largest regis- 
try in their history The increase of the enrollment of 
1897 over that of 1896 was 664. This is a large increase. 
It is, however, partly explained by the admission of 
children 6 years of age. Heretofore none below 7 were 
received. After deducting the number below 7 there is 
still a large gain over the registry of the previous year. 
I consider this a safe indication that these Summer 
Schools are not losing in popularity and strength. The 
number of classes organized in 1896, 54; in 1897, 63. 


The classes assembled at the time appointed and 
promptly began work. In two schools, viz., James Street 
and William Street, kindergarten classes were established. 
One hundred and fifty-two children were admitted to the 
kindergarten classes—James Street, 49; William Street, 
103. One teacher was assigned to James Street and three 
to William Street. Though the conveniences, especially 
in William Street, for this kindergarten training were 
very limited and poor, the children were eager to attend, 
and the parents equally anxious to gain admission for 
their children. Under all these difficulties the teachers 
were patient and persevering and accomplished good 
results. | 


I am satisfied that the kindergarten should form a larger 
part of the Summer School course for the youngest chil- 
dren. I would urge that such a class be organized in each 
of the Summer Schools next season. 
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The schools were well and promptly organized, the 
classes generally numbering from 35 to 45. 

I found the teachers, with scarcely an exception, not 
only willing but anxious.to co-operate in advancing the 
interests of the classes. They were very punctual and 
exceedingly prompt in the performance of all their duties. 
Many of the teachers were enthusiastic in their efforts to 
awaken and train the observing powers and mental and 
physical activities of the children, and when requested to 
group the exercises largely about the nature work, they 
seemed to feel that a new life was coming into the class- 
room. I conferred with the teachers and encouraged 
them to make the best preparation possible with the 
limited means at their command. While we felt that we 
had but small means, and needed many things, all were 
surprised and pleased at the readiness of the children to 
help, and their success in bringing in a great variety of 
material for use in the classes. 

The exercises were, in so far as possible, grouped about 
the nature and objective work. The children were 
afforded opportunities, directed and ericouraged to use 
their sense powers in finding out and learning for them- 
selves. The success of this form of work, of course, 
depends upon the intelligence, training, aptness and skill 
of the teachers, All did not succeed equally well. ‘This 
could not be expected. What I commend is the spirit of 
willingness to try, and this the teachers as a body did, 

The language work was made prominent in all the 
classes. We were not well supplied with reading material 
for carrying forward with the best results.this essential 
part of our work, The reading books in the Summer 
Schools gave us small help in this direction. We needed 
supplementary reading matter. I conferred with the 
principals of all the schools in whose buildings the Sum- 
mer Schools were held and requested the loan of such 
supplementary readers as would be helpful to us. With- 
out exception the principals cheerfully gave us the books. 
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The following is a partial list of the books we received 
and used: | | 

‘“Nature’s. Byways,’ “Old-Time Stories,” ‘ Seaside 
and Wayside,” ‘Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s 
Story, Book,” ‘Feathers and Fur,” “Plants and Their 
Children,” ‘Fairy Stories and. Fables,” “Stories of the 
United States for Youngest Readers,” ‘‘ Heart of Oak,” 
books 1, 2, 3;.‘* Beginners’ American History,” “ Daffy- 
downdilly,” ‘Fifty Famous Stories Retold,’ “Geo- 
graphical Reader,” etc. These books were used in the 
different classes in connection with the class exercises. 

Much attention was given to observation of plants, 
animals, surrounding phenomena, and such outdoor work 
as could be done in connection with the school. 

It was exceedingly interesting and encouraging to note 
the zeal with which the children and very many of the 
teachers entered upon this work. A new life had come 
into the class-room. Thechildren were thoroughly awake. 
The teachers looked forward with interest and pleasure 
and soon began to express regrets that they could not 
have more time. 

Everything that appealed to the observing activities of 
the child was received with great eagerness. Originality 
was stimulated and developed by continual use. The 
teachers, in large numbers, were on the lookout for ways 
and meaus to still further awaken, foster and train these 
original and objective forms of activities. The children 
almost immediately began to observe and take a lively 
interest in their surroundings. The teachers soon began 
to direct the attention of their classes toward the best 
sources of observation and information. I do not say all 
did equally well, or even well, but all were more or less 
stirred to more and better activity. Under these influ- 
ences the reading we were able to do along these lines, 
with the help of the supplementary readers, became an 
exceedingly interesting and educative exercise. This in- 
terest continued throughout the term. 
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The influence upon the attendance, punctuality and 
orderly habits of the pupils was decided. It was a com- 
mon saying among the teachers that they greatly enjoyed 
this Summer School work. 

Much attention was given to drawing. This was almost 
entirely in connection with the nature work. This sub- 
ject gives by far the best opportunity for observing and 
drawing the forms of nature. The amount and quality of 
this work was a surprise to all. Here is a wide-open field 
for the drawing in the Summer Schools. I think no part 
of the summer course awakened more interest or gave 
more satisfaction. 

A condensed outline of work in drawing, mainly based 
upon suggestions given bv the Superintendent, was pre- 
pared for each principal, with instructions that the teach- 
ers copy it for use in their classes. This was done 
throughout the schools. 

Singing was a feature in all the classes. The children 
always entered into the musical exercises with pleasure 
and earnestness. A number of ladies of fine musical taste 
and ability, friends of the teachers and the schools, came 
in from time to time and sang for the classes. These 
little musical treats were much appreciated. I had 
planned and partly completed arrangements with several 
soloists and quartet clubs to give some fine musie on 
closing day in several of the schools. <A severe accident, 
which kept me in my room for several weeks, interfered 
with the full realization of this plan. 

An elementary course in music on the plan of the regu- 
lar term work should be formulated for use in these 
schools. This will be in harmony with the musical in- 
struction in the schools of the city. 

The general work of these schools, now so well recog- 
nized and appreciated by their patrons, was an improve- 
ment over former years. The better formulation of the 
course by grouping it about the nature work, and the in- 
troduction in a much larger degree of the industrial 
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element, should and will be carried forward systematically 
and efficiently during the next term. A beginning has 
been well made. 

I ought to say a word by way of calling attention to the 
language work both oral and written. In some classes 
much of this work was done, the story element being 
largely used. 

Physical exercises received due attention. More work 
along this line can be done in the courts and yards. A 
few loads of clean sand would be a great help here, espe- 
cially to the youngest children. I will make another sug- 
gestion: that, if possible, arrangements be made whereby 
the small children could have the use of the school yards 
for a couple of hours, during the afternoons of pleasant 
days, for play purposes. This would be a heavy blow 
against street influences. The value of wholesome play 
as an educational factor is not yet fully recognized. This 
could be done at very small expense. 

In closing, I wish to say that I consider these schools on 
the moral and character side of education rather than 
merely the intellectual, I have tried, under this view of 
the subject, to impress the teachers with the importance 
of so directing and shaping their work, and to so influence 
their pupils by their own personality and example that 
the child should attain these ends. _ 

We should expect much from our Summer Schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILuiaM N. BARRINGER, 


Supervisor of Evening and Summer Schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent : 


My Dear Sir:—In presenting this condensed report 
concerning the evening schools and the lecture courses 
connected therewith, I consider it unnecessary to take 
time in demonstrating their importance in the plan and 
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system of education for our city. All-seem to accept the 
conclusion that these forms of educational work meet a 
demand that cannot well be otherwise supplied. .— 

Our chief concern now is to extend their opportunities 
and increase their efficiency. It is well known by the 
Board of Education that this department of our school 
work is surrounded by many serious difficulties. They 
are common to evening schools in all our cities. Chief 
among them we may name, irregularity of attendance ; 
the short time the pupils are under instruction ; the pede 
difficulty in classifying and grading, in such foe, as shall 
best serve economy in time and still preserve a proper 
regard to the individuality of the pupul; the failure, 
often, to secure teachers of practical experience and spe- 
cial qualifications for this evening work ; the absence in 
many cases of that enthusiasm and class spirit so nec- 
essary to secure and hold the attendance and interest of 
these pupils, whose minds are largely given to their daily 
occupations ; also the fact that these pupils have little or 
no time, outside of the class room exercises for the prep- 
aration of lesson work. ) 

Notwithstanding these hindrances the schools are pro- 
gressing and I believe with good opportunity, patience 
and persistent encouragement and effort will make their 
way to a high degree of efficiency. 

The Superintendent in his report last year, touching 
evening schools, said, “It is a serious ME iake from which 
most evening schools suffer, to give this most important 
class the husks and dry bones of an education. Litera- 
ture, history and science, those studies which most tend 
to give ideals, should receive full attention in the evening 
schools.”” This places the evening school in the right 
light and gives it its place in the system of education for 
a large city like Newark. 

The evening schools of Newark have not fallen behind 
schools of like character and grade elsewhere. But I feel. 
that there is great need of very great improvement. 
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The term for 1896 and 1897 closed the 25th of February, 
’ with a good success as to enrollment, attendance, disci- 
pline and instruction. I feel I should qualify the word 
success as applied to attendance. While it could be called 
successful as compared with former years, as compared. 
with what it should be, it is far below the standard. 
Here is the weak point in evening schools. Itis a con- 
dition in the problem that needs all the consideration we: 
can give it. In my judgment, the solution of this ques- 
tion, how to secure regular attendance, will be found 
largely within the school in the kind and quality of 
instruction and training given there rather than in force- 
fui measures from without. 

The term for 1897 and 1898 opened October Ist with a 
somewhat reduced registry from the year previous. The 
method followed for years past of taking a personal 
registry by the principal and an assistant, and carefully 
examining and classifying the pupils according to their 
ability and advancement was thought to be an unneces- 
sary expense which might be avoided without detriment 
to the schools. The matter was tested by a fair trial 
and the conviction seems to be quite general, that the 
organization and classification of the schools were not as 
promptly and satisfactorily made as under the personal 
registry method. It took some time—in the larger 
schools, nearly two weeks—before all the classes could be 
well adjusted. In the meantime some of the pupils 
became dissatisfied and withdrew from the schools. Some 
came back again, but at a sacrifice of time and interest to 
both pupil and school. 

I would therefore recommend that one week, that is,. 
five evenings from 7 to 9.30 o’clock, next preceding the 
opening of the schools be given to this registration, 
examination and classification of the pupils. I have no 
doubt the schools will be more thoroughly graded and 
classified and consequently the pupils retained in school 
longer and with a more punctual and regular attendance, 
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which means much for the efficiency of the work of the 
teacher. 


It is worthy of note that the registry, average enroll- 
ment, and average attendance. up to January Ist were an 
increase over the previous year, but the per cent. of 
attendance up to June lst was a decrease. This is, partly, 
at least, explained by the imperfect registry and the fact 
‘that several teachers were unable to interest, properly 
instruct and hold their classes. 


After all fair and just allowances have been made the 
fact still remains that in some schools and classes there 
is not that full measure of interest and success that we 
have aright to expect in all our evening schools. 


The Supervisor has been vigilant and constant in his 
visitation of the classes, noting the method and quality 
of instruction, conducting teaching exercises in many 
classes. Also conferring with principals and teachers, 
individually and, as far as possible, holding meetings with 
-the teachers after the close of the school. I wish again 
to say that in all this work he has had the cordial co-oper- 
ation of the principals and teachers. 


There were organized at, or near the beginning of the 
term 103 classes. Five classes have been discontinued in 
consequence of falling off in numbers. 

The condition of the schools, in the main, is good, in 
some excellent. This is emphatically true in those schools 
where the teachers have planned the work well and pur- 
sued it intelligently and systematically. The same diff- 
culty found among some teachers in all grades of schools, 
is found here, viz: lifeless, routine, lesson hearing with 
very little of the interest, wide-awakeness and enthusiasm 
so necessary to bring a class into a proper condition for 
successful instruction. It is the constant aim of the 
Supervisor to encourage and bring about this condition of 
attractiveness that will bring the pupil into the school 
and keep him there. 
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The schools need more and better appliances, especially 
supplementary reading books, that can be read in connec- 
tion with the subjects studied. We have no reading mat- 
ter of this kind, except the very little we have been able 
to obtain from the day schools. Also we should have an 
ample supply of writing material for all forms of com- 
position and language work. Nothing is too good for the 
evening schools. 

The industrial element should have a larger place in 
these schools. Under a good plan an hour, at least, a 
week could be given to this subject with advantage to the 
pupils. The Evening Drawing School offers an excellent 
opportunity for the introduction of some manual training 
work in connection with the drawing andmodeling. The 
pupils, with proper tools and conveniences, can easily 
make many models for use indrawing. This trains in the 
manual art and saves expense to the Board. I would 
recommend that steps be taken to realize this suggestion. 

The desire for improvement and the increased interest 
in the work and welfare of the pupils manifested by many 
of the teachers is highly commendable. A larger number 
than heretofore reach their rooms early to prepare work 
for the evening lessons. | 

The sewing classes in nearly all the schools have done 
very satisfactory work. The attendance has been good 
with the exception of a few classes. The interest steadily 
grows as the usefulness of the art becomes better known 
and appreciated. 

There is some delay and difficulty in getting the proper 
amount and kind of material brought in by the pupils for 
this sewing work. I would recommend that a moderate 
amount of cloth material and sewing implements be fur- 
nished by the Board for this work. This will enable the 
teachers to control and instruct with better success. 

The interest taken in the lecture course and the success 
attained last year were not only sufficient to warrant the 
continuance of this form of instruction in the evening 
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schools, but the committee were thereby encouraged to 
establish a course of free lectures for the people, to be 
given in school buildings located in different parts of the 
city, thus bringing these lecture centers within easy dis- 
tance of those desiring to attend. 


The centers selected, were the High School, Summer 
Avenue, Oliver Street and South Tenth Street buildings. 
These lectures have been regularly given, and generally 
well attended; in some localities large audiences have 
been present. The interest has continued to increase. I 
refer to the bulletin for details. 


It was found necessary to enlarge the accommodations 
of the Evening Drawing School, which had become very 
much overcrowded. A convenient building was erected 
on Academy Street for its use. So great is the demand 
for this kind of instruction that the building was filled to 
overflowing at the beginning of the term, and we were 
obliged to keep the school open six evenings of the week 
in order to instruct all the classes and cover all the work 
in the course. ; 


The course has been extended as recommended last 
year to cover modeling, carving, elementary water 
color painting from objects and nature, historic orna- 
ments and conventionalization of natural forms. The 
reference room so much needed is now in use, but is not 
yet properly supplied with reference books. 


I feel that the school never was so efficient as now. It 
is well worthy of all the support the Board can give it. 


The Evening High School, though not quite as well 
attended as last year, never gave such practical and thora., 
ough instruction as it is doing now. I have given it close 
and continuous attention. The teachers are interested 
and strong in their work. The English and literature in- 
struction is a marked feature in this institution. History, 
civics and, economics are attracting attention and com- 
manding an increasing number of pupils. The mathe- 
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matical, science, German and commercial edhe Teta are 
active aN progressive. 


In closing I feel justified in saying that the supervision 
and close inspection given to this department of our edu- 
cational system has enlarged our knowledge of its condi- 
tion and needs, and will safely form a basis and guide for 
needed and practical improvements, especially in the di- 
rection of larger, more punctual and regular attendance, 
a better equipment in the essential appliances, in which 
these schools are decidedly deficient. I think I can say 
that a wise and thorough equipment will greatly aid in 
accomplishing first-class work in all the grades, and will 
enable us to prepare and adjust a course of practical in- 
struction adapted to the best progress of the schools. 


We have, as far as possible with the means at hand, 
followed, in general, the course of study prepared by the 
Superintendent for the day schools. Some classes have 
made good progress, others, for various reasons, chief 
among which may be named deficient equipment, have 
not succeeded as well. 


The Supervisor has seriously felt the need of an oppor- 
tunity to meet the teachers in conference concerning sub- 
jects, methods of instruction, discipline and ways and 
means of awakening and sustaining a deeper interest on 
the part of the pupils. He would recommend that such 
opportunity be given. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WituiAM N. BARRINGER, 
Supervisor of Evening and Summer Schools. 


} 
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REPORT OF TEACHER OF DRAWING. 
Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir :—It is a healthful sign, when, after some 
years of hard work upon a subject, the interest not only 
does not flag—but grows. This, I believe to be, the 
present condition of our schools to-day on the subject of 
drawing. 

Ranked among the ‘culture studies,” it still falls into 
line with those classified as ‘‘information studies,” and 
whenever the attempt is made to separate it from either, 
failure will follow. To attain to any knowledge of art, it 
must be studied ; to attain to any real, true, appreciation 
of it, it must be loved and practiced—to some degree at 
least. Artis not a plaything, but an influence upon our 
lives, real and distinct ; and it is an influence for good. 

Have we not learned that knowledge is not ours by 
inheritance? It comes to us in the form of message after 
message, which we must learn patiently, and master 
thoroughly. To say that artis a great and living influence 
for good is not to exalt it above science or philosophy ; its 
message, that of beauty,may come to usin many different 
forms. Homer was blind; so beauty must have stood 
beside him and whispered in his ear ; but now, after three 
thousand years, her whispers have not ceased to echo 
through the world. Pheidias must have seen her face to 
face, and until marble crumbles into dust we shall know 
something of the vision he beheld. This language of art 
is not simply a dialect; it is the one universal language 
which has never been confounded ; it is the King’s mes- 
sage to us about the beautiful. It is a message to all; to 
refine us, to ennoble us, to raise us from baser pleasures, 
to fill our eyes with beauty, and our hearts with gladness, 
to show that we are the King’s children, and that beauty 
is his messenger. 

But what is the essence which we call beauty? How 
are we to recognize the King’s messenger? Is there no 
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standard? I think there is, and that it may be summed | 
up thus: ‘Beauty is that which pleases the eye; 
synthetically, that which gives pleasure to the mind.” 

This then is the first step in our work for the children. 
Ruskin says: “The child should have beautiful things 
about him and time to look at them.”’ To carry out this 
plan, then, let us put upon the walls of our schoolrooms 
classic, beautiful, serious things—the best that the world 
has to offer. They need not be numerous; one fine pic- 
ture does more than many poor ones. 

Recently in one of our schools a teacher placed before 
a primary class a copy of a lovely mother and her child. 
She noticed that the boy who was her greatest anxiety 
became studiously attentive to this picture, quiet, orderly. 
Passing near him next day, he said to her: “I believe 
that picture is making a better boy of me!” The silent 
influence had reached him, the good in him was aroused, 
his education had begun. Following the love for the 
beautiful in everything comes the desire to possess it, and 
tocreate it for himself; then the child will try to draw 
the objects about him ; those in his mind; and to repro-. 
duce those most admired by him. 

These, then, are the three things for which we are striv- 
ing in our work with the children : 

First—The knowledge of beauty. 

Second—The desire of beauty. 

Third—The ability to produce beauty. 

Tennyson says : 


Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sisters 
That can never be sunder’d without tears. 


Following the various lines of work laid down last 
year, and withont special change, we are still traveling 
on with small means, and large numbers; but with a 
high ideal, and a desire to ennoble the lives of the 
children committed to our charge. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Sara A, FawcerTt, 
Teacher of Drawing. 
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REPORT OF TEACHER: OF MUSIC. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools : 


DrEaR Sitr—I herewith submit my second annual report : 


The teaching of music in the schools, has been con- 
tinued along the lines laid down, during the last year, 
improvement being noted from month to month. Much 
enthusiasm has been. aroused by the song work; the 
interval drill has trained the sense of hearing, and given 
the key to intelligent sight reading. Two-part singing 
is progressing in the higher grades. Much more could 
be accomplished if more material were supplied. 


The grade meetings have been continued ; the teachers 
are becoming more familiar with the subject, and the 
method of presentation. The children are receiving thor- 
ough preparation for the interpretation of good music, 
which we hope may be placed in their hands in the near 
future, affording them the opportunity of having much 
variety in song singing, thus opening the way to the 
treasures of the best composers. 

The Normal students have had instruction weekly, both 
in theory and voice culture, thus enabling them to teach 
music in correlation with other subjects. The formation 
of a choral club, composed of the members of the Senior 
class, would tend to the artistic development of this 
‘department. } 

Respectfully submitted, 


Louise WEsTwoop, 
Teacher of Mustc. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with your request the follow- 
ing report of the Primary Department from September 
to December the 31st, for the year 1897, is respectfully 
submitted. 

On entering upon my duties as supervisor in this city, 
my first aim was to become acquainted with the schools 
and teachers as soon as possible. For that purpose a 
hurried visit was made to every school, by way of intro- 
duction, followed by a longer visitation when from one- 
half to two days was spent ata building, depending on 
the number of rooms to be visited. 


In the majority of schools a conference was held at the 
close of the visitation, when the work observed was fully 
discussed. This has been one of the most valuable and | 
helpful features of the work thus far, as teachers have 
felt free to ask questions regarding the new curriculum, 
where light was needed, and it has brought us into closer 
relationship. 


In many instances class exercises have been conducted. 
Sometimes before the individual teacher and sometimes 
before all of the teachers of the building. 


The report of work done to date is as follows: 


Mvbed PAMIOUS AAC es asa eee ier ad atl ten 868 
seachers “meéectinos at.puildiness v4.2). 26 
Reeitationsatonaucted tact Sl Wie new ih 49 
Grade\mectinocihel distanced) Soe sya o 18 


Grade meetings have been held each month, at which 
time general directions were given in each special depart- 
ment. Reading and language have formed the principal 
theme for discussion and study, including such topics as: 
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Thought materials. ! 
Thought growth or thought evolution. 
Expression through language. 
Reading as a thought process. — 

Silent and oral reading. 

Illustrative steps in a reading lesson. 
Essentials in reading. 


As an outgrowth of this, there has been a marked im- 
provement in the reading and language throughout the 
city, which will show larger results ere the year closes. 


According to your direction, teachers who had charge 


of two grades were expected to attend one meeting only. 


However, it has been noted with pleasure that a large 


number of these teachers voluntarily came to both meet-. 


ings, thus demonstrating their earnestness and showing 
by their continued presence that the meetings offered 
practical help to the teachers in the preparation and exe- 
cution of their work. 


The great effort of modern educational work is to bring 
the home and school into closer relationship, that these 
great influences in the child’s life may work together ; so 
the kindergarten is recognized as the beginning of all 
school education. 


As each grade is a preparation for the succeeding one, 
it devolves upon the kindergarten as the foundation of 
the higher school ‘life, to so equip the child that he may 
work the better upon entering the primary school. To 
accomplish this it becomes necessary for the kindergarten 
to understand the requirements of: the primary teacher, 
that adaptable material may be sent her. It is equally 
necessary that the primary teacher should understand the 
full and highest aim of the kindergarten. On the part of 
the kindergarten teachers there is an increasing recogni- 
tion of their responsibilities and of their logical relations 
to the schools, which gives promise of that unbroken 
connection and harmonious blending with the primary 
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department—which alone can bring about the most desir- 
able results. 

It is but'due to add in this connection that there has 
been on the part of all teachers a most earnest effort to 
grasp the broadest view of their work and to acquire 
through study and observation a keener insight into those 
principles and methods which constitute the laws of our 
new curriculum. Such an earnestness of purpose must 
in time lead all to see the highest aim of education and to 
understand the highest and best approaches to that aim 
and thus view education in its fullest and broadest sense. 

In conclusion, the pleasure of acknowledgment with 
sincere thanks, is due to principals and teachers for the 
earnestness and good will with which they have co-oper- 
ated with me; also, to the Superintendent for his con- 
stant co-operation and encouragement, and to the Board 
of Education for the confidence bestowed. 


ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, 


Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


Mr. C. B. Gilbert, City Superintendent of Schools : 


Dear Sir :—I take pleasure in submitting the following 
statements concerning the inauguration of Manual Train- 
ing in the Newark Public Schools. 

The first few weeks were spent in selecting suitable 
rooms in which the work might be done and in fitting 
them with proper tools, materials and conveniences. 

The last week in October found the four selected 
centers equipped and ready for occupancy and each 
eighth year grade class in its turn receiving a first lesson 
in tool manipulation. The classes entered upon the new 
work with great enthusiasm, which has been kept up 
through all the lessons ; in fact, the interest manifested 
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now is greater than at the beginning. Of the entire num- 
ber of pupils now receiving instruction in Manual 
Training there are very few who do not look forward to 
the lesson each week with much eagerness; this fact 
would seem to suggest that the interest and zeal mani- 
fested cannot be altogether due to the novelty of the 
work, but must be because the lessons have in them 
something that appeals strongly to the thoughtful, active 
boy. Beginning with lessons that were very simple, both 
in drawing and construction the pupils have advanced 
from one problem to another as fast as the ability of each 
would allow. 

In each of the Manual Training centres we have a set 
of models, embodying in articles of use a graded service 
of steps in mechanical construction and in the thought 
power necessary to understand them. I do not think a 
set of problems can be devised that would fit the needs of 
all, nor, if devised, would the best results be attained by 
all following it in every detail; yet there are certain 
fundamental principles of tool manipulation which enter 
into many constructions. These all need to know and 
must know before it is possible to do systematic work. 
The models serve to illustrate these mechanical facts. | 

A pupil may at any time, instead of working out the 
form of a particular model, embody its mechanical prin- 
ciple, together with others he has previously learned, in a 
a form of his own creation suited to some use he himself 
has discovered. In this way the pupil and his develop- 
ment are kept constantly in mind, and a stimulus is given 
to individual research. 

Many of the problems that the classes have up to this 
time completed have been of thenature of pioneer work— 
that is, making appliances and conveniences for the 
benches and manual training room. These lessons dic- 
tated by necessity, could not be taken up in the best logi- 
cal order from the standpoint of the mechanical difficulty 
involved in the construction, but were of educational 
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value from the fact that the pupils were working on real 
things, which would as soon as completed, be put to the 
test of practical use. With the rougher pioneer work of 
fitting up rooms and benches done, all the classes, both 
new and old, from now on will be able to do more and 
better work and the manual training will be upon a higher 
and more thoughtful basis. 

I feel much encouraged at the start that has been made, 
and I am sure it is proving a branch of study and inves- 
tigation that will in its outreaching influence be of ines- 
timable value to this city. 

I believe that the manual training has been introduced 
here at an auspicious time, and we may confidently look 


for good results. 
Very respectfully, 


Evi PIcKwiIck, JR., 


Director of Manual Training. 
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SCHOOL ENUMERATION. 


Males. Females. Total. 


PBS re cee eS So cee eas nee 29,593 29307 58,900 
TSO Br stems alk eee SO ee 27,989 ~ 27,952 55,941 
IngPease.. >... Pree P dak 1,604 1,355 2,999 
Males. Females. ‘Total. 

lsh Wands. Mere tek 1:158.° V1 2  ee 
rote Ps A a A Mine Ria et 2 1,809 - 1,757 8,566 
BCU ub: Sue ae ar! 2,864 - 2.893 Se aan 
Ate ee 1,267 2.1290 ergy 
ieee ey eke eee yee 014: A888) eens 
6th Press oe 22987 2.109 Saas 
Pty ae nk. 2015 2,009 4,024 
Sth eh Ge, oe RO a 1,222 0%) 1279 a 
Gee eh es a So 1,025 1,06€ 2,091 
LOth neon A 2.587 . 2.539". ieee 
HBS sabe pe AAU alone * ok Os 1,897, 23940 eee 
12th) sk Woe 4 9.997 9: 204> ees 
thts But SSS 2.527 0° 2 460 7a a ae 
Lathe thao a ee) 2.890: 2.678. 2 ene 
1th ee eee 1,804: 1,953" eeaay 
Totalsay sa. }: Ju. eee 29.593 29,307 58,900 


The following table shows the increase or decrease in 
the ditfterent wards, as compared with the year 1896 : 


1897. _ 1896. Increase. Decrease, 
1steWardy ek, oc. 2,910 2,392 eee 82 
AEST h sl pee ees 3,066 8,124 442 api 
DEL AS Neer amet, & 5,757 5,832 Gna 7d 
ACH oh PSN: Micra te ye sty 2,296 261 ; 
tht Werk a eer 3,902 3,536 366 
6th ie Aire a 4,486 3,002 1,134 


7 ohe hee tie Samui 4,024 SY MERA 430 


8th 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 


St ol Se SAO ay eee 
i © Oe Wk i? well aie 
06,00: ©) Oe iV) a oie 
i a ee 
6 a oo Rie) Be oe. Oe 
SRR EEUIEA 6, Ys CR ww As 

S eee ta) bee 8 ey) 6, © 
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Hf 2 25) KS Sean pac 
Net increase.. 
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1897. 


2,501 
2.091 
5,126 
3,837 
4431 
4,987 
5,568 
3,757 


58,900 


1896. 


2 243 
1,913 
4,946 
3,215 
4.357 
5,661 
5,412 
3 208 


55,941 


Increase. Decrease. 


258 
178 
150 
622 
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156 
549 


4220 
2,959 
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NUMBER ATTENDING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The number of children reported as attending private 
schools : | 


Males. Females. Total. 

eee ters cutee ete dhe 4,230 4,324 8,554 
ee sete cee uns ate ARNT O 4,211 8,387 
Increase...... ance 54° 143 167 


The following table shows the number of children, by 
wards, reported as attending private schools : 


Males. Females. Total. 

BAtCWial loses bod <<<. 25 43 68 
“8k AN eT a eae 276 270 046 
=|) PERO a aa eg am 285 283 268 
0 SS A ay 244 Rd4 498 
LEE TA ER aie ee D203 515 1,038 
ge EDS a -roe 389 383 T72 
PIU Cha eae hase 6 ss che 422 449 871 
SEA PSD Ay Geel lt ee epaiai 116 140 256 
Bimrieare Spates: Pye vg saves 114 109 220 
[Dy AWS AARC SAS Sgr ae 217 Rot AVA 
Pee Re A) frie othe Sn al 283 289 O72 
Cs eae Sa SOE eB a7 Baie 1,147 
Ee pert H 8a ih sooner 267 . 226 493 
Och gn ER Ae rc 269 208 O27 
1D. ts Oe RE ey ae eres 220 276 dO1 
#6) NA a ee 4,230 4,324 8,054 


Number of children reported as attending no school 
during the year: 
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This shows an increase of 2,169 over the number re- 
ported for 1896. 


The following statement shows the number of children 
at each age reported as attending no school during the 
year : 


Between 5 and 6 years of age............ 3,859 
of Digest (iF 5) SEPA Ae DTA hit 7 1,863 

é iftke Bet Mi ie Shot Bins shay wary 535 
Bmp sis) io Beeb isl cuts ot 206 

e Orem Qs 283 BARTEL Sa tA uhh A 116 

rr ot KA ts RA rr ys. ho 127 
te onky as bag Baan Oat state ace eee 103 

BS WC eae Os eae Cry el itm eS = yf 

oy gid a Nia 9 Be i Pieietaten mak Geen 406 

eset Ate NS LD ihre Fe cas ct Sheth eee Lt3e 

ea Da) LOGINS SMR aks de aes At 1,894 

SotetEL ON sch tis HE rae at ROA oN 2,302 

roaeredl he Me IRAP Brn Jet ERS es 354 Me Ar 3,086 
BINO LAD OS 3:4 50 'e s cogtanee aan gees Ae ei tee re 15,807 


The percentage, 15,807, the number .of children attend- 
ing no school, bears to 58,900, the whole school popula- 
tion, is 26.8 per cent. Divided as follows: 


Between 5-and.6 years ofasey. sen. tae 066 
oH Gehan tes ere Sey egies .032 
\ CE AAS Bt ER RN Aa rng ar’ 009 
7‘: Benya as BE Rete Semi ch ey .003 
‘i Shee We atest ag WON pete anes 002 
Eee Ones coh Lv tg DNR th ae ata 002 
Acai Biles Chad ba Seda Shite. st ae ee 002 
tonto brakes Bs Pak ys Gres acon at ea 003 
web iN bs ie te: Bra Sea cacy. Sra gir ae 007 


0 CO 8 6 wie 6416 ow eo ehe 
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Between 15 and 16 yéars:of age). 32.0). 1.51'.082 
pale So Oe PRONE easy SS aberer ss tes inats 039 
ada N ad yeas sae OKs Gh ih Beh ace Paes 052 


Number of children over ten (10) years of age unable to 
Tread : 


1 TSR ans (ele a a ae et ee er 119 
RETO ES ays orate peice ne Rete a yea, 85 
HOLA. Fp cin's Hae Seeeecder a ae sities 2 slelfeiwieletietet ole 204 


Compared with 105, the number reported for 1896, an 
increase of 99 is shown, 


Number of children under fifteen (15) years of age 
employed in factories, mines or stores : 


(OLS NN Si IR ie Co ee Pe Reta cans aed ae 525 
ef SUSE. TE SE RS CU Ca bee a 324 
ROU ree Ae cue RTS cv org Sudha Shee 849 


A decrease of 67 is shown from 916, the number reported 
for 1896. 


Number of children unvaccinated : | 


(OLE sp dhe aa aa ele ganas eee EAT (eR iar ane i OU 1,376 
ETE Shh te tiS eaten a pete nats CLS a iets ooh 
| cal a Re ae gl AOS Sa Ee Ss ei a 2,730 


Indicating an increase of 654 over the number, 2,079, 
reported for 1896. 


Number of colored children : 


NALS) ictal ee RE Gio ie tee ered en are 710 
CMI Ales. F5 su aa ee a diced lets Sale odie e' Wao 
Dita le < 200 G Rtemeneemene ats hoes Mec ete ee ane 1,463 
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Compared vith 1,203, the number reported for 1896, an 
increase of 2601s noted. 


Number of children who are deaf mutes: 


MAIES Ree Rr e eo o Ran hiteta ec Oe Rate ernie ena 16 
Penralegaare es od Poe eee ee ee eee 4 
POLE Matto tettet st cic ch ace hav eu w et bee tae che Oe ou 20 


These figures show a decrease of 13 from the number 
reported for 1896, which was 33. 


CO 
~3 


= ‘a 2a : : 
ee |g? jets | g as aie: 
iain stoke 2 eee eerie Pn SE: 
gee |ges|zecs| FZ 3 |Fz 
WARD. Ean Mi ecm ry iar 5 A i 
ony =e ep eS mae se oo 
Bee |sua | S523 83 Bs | 88 
Gores eas) 88 Bares 
vA Z a ger Z Zz 
Males... 216 60 2 GIN) la oO) 
Ist. Females. 244 | 49 Boba eas 41 
Ae eat 460 | 109 19 | 49} 91 
Males.... 358 2 BGO esha 8 eae by gd 
Ne hid, Females. DOO its... He 61.| 193 
Aigei ir haus 744 2 UF) eats DE eed ey 
| Males...) © 922 3 61 183 58 2 
Athos is ) Females.) 1,024 1 40) Lhe AY au 
(Total. ...| 1,946 Apis 101d B5Gy lt 105 2 
Males... 296 3 6 | 38 52 
4th....~ Females DAA BE e, shia AGS awe aye 
rota ty ft: 540 fig aos aad 
Males... (LT pire Gd, loved lo sae 
Btn), ...< females. 714 9) AS riot bs si i 
otal ela 3 Loy 820 106 | 228 17 
( Males... 726 56 122 i) 
6th.... 4 Females. vps Aus, Slee 16 
(Total...) 1,441 |.... | 104 | 245 | 25 
Males... 586 8>| 60 115 156 
%th....4 Females. 621 1 GY Rt he age 
Rhotabse sin be? 9 92 249 | 282 op 
Males. .. 312 1 19 | P Orie bo 1 
Sth .. Females. Pa ae 2 43 GAN ie seid BP He 
aeeta ls: 589 3 23 146 32 : 
Males... 211 spe 46 29 
Ith Ay Females | 211 SEs 43 AY 
reOtabiic., fy Se een 6 89 76 ve 
Males... 858 2 36 169 | 100 3 
POEh Females 839 1 25 155 92 1 
Totaled. 697-23 Glee s24eh 192se a 
Vales... 361 iI AA eis re AH Poh S 3 
llth... i‘emales 150 Re 29-168 20 1 
Total. hire? 1 RS. STIS hu 88 ae 
Males.. 416 a} 30 33 1 1. 
12th... 4 Females. DOT Se 143; Bye 1 he 
. Pata loon 43 3 1s Ne ea 2 1 


= | o bo 2 
ef [ae |eag | 
B°s (88g |3uee| 3. 
sof [zee S855) By 
WARD. time ete Sheen Sat 
wow | Eee) gube| BE 
De So ge ie] et ghee ees 
efs | e88| ages) #5 
3 aU | pos Proc a) 
Z | 4 Z Mocs 
Males.. Gy ie ae "7 + 199 
13th. 2 Females. TA5 2 45 19% 
Total. 1,522 4 122 396 
Males 644°) 22 34 b-- 125 
14th. = G21 20 41) 21S henge 
Total 1,265 | 42 AT | 223 
Males.. 485 1 aba 38 | 
15th. ae Females Tp Eh eee 14. | 34 
Total . 1,008 hye G2 
Summary— ceeEG | 
Males...| 7,885 | 119 525 | 1,376 
Females.| 7,922 | -85 324 | 1,357 
Total...| 15,807 | 204 | 849 | 2,733 


Number of colored 
chiidren. 
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710 
753 
‘1,463 


Number of children 
who are deaf mutes. 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Year. Enumeration. 


1893... 56,894 


1894... 58,103 
1895... 54,634 
1896... 55,941 
1897... 58,900 


Number under 15 
years of age em- 
ployed in factories, 
mines or stores. 


Year. 


1893... 1,090 
1894... 955 
1895... 918 
1896... 916 
1BOy 849 


Number attending 
private schools. 


9.171 
10,456 
9,915 
8,387 
8,554 


Number of 


children 


unvaccinated. 


2.314 
2,729 
1,780 
2.079 
2,733 


Number attending no 
school during year. 


14,723 
15,623 
13,467 
13,638 
15,807 


Number 
who are 
deaf mutes. 


24 
28 
26 
33 
20 


Number over 10 
years of age 
unable to read. 


85 
99 
132 
105 
204 


Number of 
colored 
children. 


We are indebted to the State Department for the 
census information so fully and accurately furmished, 
for which our thanks are tendered. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The number of school buildings in use at the pres- 
ent time is 55. Of this number, 44 are owned and 
11 rented by the city. The number not in use is 1, 
the old North Seventh Street building. The number 
of class rooms and the seating capacity of all the 


buildings are shown in the following table: 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS BY 
“CLASS ROOMS. 


Number containing from 1 
i es sO ga 
ce iz cs 6 
i ri Te Pte 
. ss pei LW) 
ts “6 6 gD 
* r et LA 
“ . Reh G 
re # iO 
- oe) 
J ‘ hak moe 


Ae TOOmSss 45 


6 
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“e 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


—No. of Buildings— No. of Seating Increase in 
Year. Owned. Rented. Class Rooms. Capacity. Seating Capacity. 
1893 ..- 39 7 476 25,581 767 
1894.. 40 10 A495 26,677 1,096 
1895... 44 i 523 . 28,078 1,401 
1896.. 44 9 551 29,067 989 
1897.. 44 ei 588 31,2138 2,146 
ENROLLMENT. 
Males. Females. Total. 
OES otelelatere Sateen eS 16,258 16,334 32,592 
Evening Schpols.... ... 2,924 1,193 4,117 
Total sais ncriatene 19,182 17,527 36,709 
Sreredse:1n Dayan worsen genus came eke cto t= 6 2,017 
Be EvenirorSenGols nics vee. Menon 232 


6.6, 646.9 o O* SON eR tele l ei Jeg Mi oeirg 6, es 18) 6) Cow. Suphe as? 2 2/6, 208 Bye ©" 
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The following table shows the enrollment, attend- 
ance, etc., in the different schools from September, 
1896, to June 30, 1897: 


Schools, Enrollment. Earllicene Atisndsnon, 1). Ationanilag 
Normal and Training 
Sch.—Normal Dept.’ 71 67 63 94 
fis bheg eb eles ato\ ot Sen ane 1216 0g et OL 93 
Grammar Schools..... _ 6,808 5,810 5,354 Oak 
Primaryeocnools |... 23,902 18,259 16,114 88.2 
Industrial Schools..... 420 av7 232 83.7 
Colored School........ 180 138 116 84 
ABS) EES aR nate aa sna 32,592 25,6438 22,895 89.2 


The following table shows the increase or decrease 
for the year 1897, as compared with the year 1896: 


Enrollment. Ay. Enrollment. Av. Attendance. 


Schools. Increase. Decrease. Increase, Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
Normal and Training. 
Sch.—Normal Dept. 5 .... Ss acothele O° sraree 
Pio SCHOOL AS a. hoe clone ee SNS a te erie L163 eae 
Grammar Schools..... Reet AY Dosa ake ot Danaea 
Primary Schools..... L09de. ows. 1345 3. i 8a ee 
Tneistrial Schoolse, \) aeaaaa Atak ctoaote Ae beeeee 
Coieneds School Gs; Reree C2. De a Oe pies 
ANG TaN SANG Ee aoe eae 2,092 tae SL GLB) 22 nL 6S ee 
Net. increase...... QOL eee oO vdgGhQ Gross, oo 
Number of days in school year, 1896-1897...... 195 
Number of days the schools were actually in 
*SESSLO Ton atin ss a c's vise ERNE See Soriano ie ana a 187 
Total number of days present, all pupils........ 4,510,989 
Total number of days absent, all pupils........ 457,816 
Average number of days present, all pupils.... 138 
Average number of days absent, all pupils..... 14 
‘Total number oficases oitardinessn sn ssn 6,868 


Average number of cases of tardiness per day 
foreach teacn ep iw itarn Ds spe ee ea 063 
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AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


Males. 
Number bet. 5 and 6 yearsofage. 863 
“¢ ce 6 c“ 4 sé 6c ODT 
6c cs % 3 8 «< 66 2,006 
=f ing Gir kee oe 7 2p ees iter, O14. 
$ PT Na i Sea RA vial, JOS 
emer 10.18 Lane oma, 298 
“eae aan Maya a bec a Se. 1,590 
ce 73 Jipe “ee 13 66 ce 1,643 
“é 6. 13 66 14. 6c «6 1,269 
Woh ean ls es nei te Papen708 
2 cig NR) jo Gd Aa ee % 370 
= SOAS Gs by ia She LO 
“ce 66 aK 6 18 66 6c “8 
‘ Bret or ool Sines : 23 
“ce ‘ 19 6. 20) ce 6c 
ee Over PAU a es " 
BSR SR acl Bole ya see pk. et 16,258 


Females. Total 


834 
1,876 
2047 
1,941 
1,877 
1,878 
1,678 
1,550 
1,092 
730 
415 
206 
103 
82 

o) 


16 


16,334 


PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLMENT. 


Number who have attended 10 months, 
or more, during the year 


Number who have attended 8 months, 
Bates riran (0:2 yay corel erat 


Number who have attended 6 months, 
Bes but fessor parse nis Po alec and Janeen) ’ 
Number who, have attended 4 months, 

Wit. Jess thagigos emer wer Viney 


Number who have attended less than 
' 4months 


@ 6.0. 8 AG ye) 4 ale lee ew. 6 6 eae Bes 8 fp! 4 


Number 
Enrolled, 


2,361 


1,697 
3,813 
4,053 
3,855 
3,785 
3,650 
3,268 
3,193 
2.361 
1,438 
185 
383 
181 
105 

9 

16 


D2, 092 


Percentage of 
Enrollment. 


O73 


A67 


207 


PUPILS 


School. 
Normal and Training— 


Training Department.. 
Burnet: Streeters 46... oe 
State Streeters co. 5 


James Street. 


Webster Street... ...... 
Washington Street....... 
MarshallStreet 2.600). 324 


Morton Street.... 


Brogmessereet uh us 


Court Street.. 
William Street.... 


Monmouth Street....... 
Lawrence Street......... 


Commerce Street........ 
Goloredia ier ose Sas 
Chestnut Street....... Mary 
Chestnut Street Annex... 
Lafayette Strécty ia 


Clover Street. 
South Eighth Street 


Thirteenth Avenue....... 
Central Avenue... 297 


Lock Street 
Warren: Street......... 


Vw As cer 6 (ole 


Wickliffe Street......... 
Summer Avenue......... 
Bitor Street. 77 ee 
{Sea he eg - Vive te Otol Te 2 A EN 
Millersoitreetistas.cs tures 


oeen eee 


eo @ 3 's)e 6 Ve, eve 
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PER CLASS. 
Classen, <- |fetvollntont’) Aeteadtnes Mab ttaged 
Aga ac ae: 29 a? (20 Remeeeae 
prac 102.656 ema 
vie 10 2aa abd Sh 180k Aimee 
Rater as 180 140s ee 
TO eae 41 388 45 
ata Sok wilt: 504. «40 
Nes 218 193 44 
Caner nes aN IPA 889 «49 
eet V3 152 128. * $1 
ce a ae 92 19 eae 
aera 188 167 38. 
i OB TS 994 43 
HShAD. ST ABR Cinedr 41 
ORAS 225 203. BS. 
od 88 116 35 
a eegal 713 647 42 
cae BD 46 BD 
era 6 710 620 44 
Nas 2 97 85 48 
‘soothe 740 663 46 
Bit 19s 06) 862 bl 
whe: Danes 695° 61946. 
tye Gide 400d 0 ee 
Ree ree 325 46 
Seer 227 194 46. 
Je Ta een 610 49: 
esa 498 436 46 
Any Be eae oe 109 at 
oe 15 W114 °° 640: | aes 
MA drag 190 161 38 
Specie Coythtae cfs) 58 
Vee 600. Spee 
Peete 501 443 46. 
onl) BF 2384 iy nc ee 
CBR S aaa 373 52. 
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No. of Average rage ty ae 


g' Averagi 
School. Classes. Enrollment. Atiendance., Per 


i 
Ann Street Annex..... age eee ae 111 94 55 
North Seventh Street....... 14 675 agg 48 
Roseville Avenue..... ..... 6 344 309 a7 
South Market Street........ 15) 615 ia fa fa AY 
MaMDuroce ate. aa ee 18 889 797 49 
PlawRITSs treet. .:.1. sews i oa” 292 AS 
Solutii) Guth street. 2.2. 24 1,013 932 42 
famaen otrect: Sabato: 14 714 638 51 
Camden Street Annex...... 2 81 pal 40 
RV EVETIY. UNVENURL Vitis yrs a 8 462 408 58 
Fifteenth Avenue........... hed: 542 478 49 
MG@wtOn DLTCGtl. sos taie. sso ce 20 917 842 46 
Newton Street Annex....... 2 94 79 AY 
Piemrectiienxvenue. /. 3: .. 20 927 838 46 
Eighteenth Avenue Annex.. . 2 99 87 49 
Peeineston street... 05.2... 4 R49 215 62 
MET aan, ac k'eca,s ns Sora 16 818 738 oh 

oy EESIADSS aie ata eee ano a 529 24484 21,816 46 


In the following table will be found the replies to 
an inquiry addressed by this department to the super- 
intendents of some of the leading cities of this country 
asking what, in their judgment, isthe proper average 
enrollment per teacher in grades below the High 
School : 


City. Number. 
SSIOCAC OMI Ham ines Sails Ne AR eee bin be a DG es 45 
AGB AE TaN Dh 0) a fet fag na zlie Rn Ngee cr 17k 9 Gee 1 a nt Se ke Sa 40-45 
BeROO IL y fy ING Nira semen Rites Maina @ shies ie araate de v 40; 
ees (9111S, °) Mi Otaeraee a Sis emeeel eens aM ee veoh eR Sad VAS 48 
Reels M1 ASG: pe: erase ee WRN Ma LW Boe ac ocho. Sato 40 
Pesan, ©: ... ig wee hee sh bb olsinile ahd eee ey 40: 
IO IN 5 Yo. cin hae Mee isch edu senha ek otaia othe Ole 30 
Ree riGans, Lata we mameiniad mihi adeebatons wet 40 


ti 
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City. Number. 


Pittsburgy Pa ee oo sa eto tein ce, nengeteto us Sei tee cae ee 30-35 
Washineton abit... Tai te sins cise ions eee ter nee 40 
Detroit aie Ciawan uncon rene oi i ia. clceghe SPnicn SGT ene a 45 
Milwaukee VAS veis.s 1s chetnis ue dtele. s bleh an nip on ote aie ame 4d 
Minn Ga pobameiyiinn .\2'.) Shere ceMtceteue mle oteteke se cls ane eaten 45 
J CT SCY GAL N Miri) v5). elas le tiene ahem Mins aa te 40 
TIOUISN AMS BY. 0s caja o's «hy ese ie es 8 ace et an ay ae 35 
Oniaiawie Oriya h .. See es eae 35-40 
FOOT SS ei IN Ya 6 cases coltgic oP ERTaT 4 oe se ol tm DRE t satan an 20-35 
FEAT SASMOILY, ONO 95). c/s aks > slate eat eee a . 40-50 
Jest yp (Ole? #1 Ol omed SOM EPROM Mone R Meee srs Nass mA 40-45 
ENG eM aglisy INCwe ssi. . tae oh alee y screenees oer 25 
PISS MUN MN aa foto roo eos oie eed biehale Sa Cee ee 40 
SOTTO LORS cher oss cia) hye wes inis inh ee ee aha eee ae 45 
SYK OILS IN CM Diners athe ier die epi wah ae aca te Oa) tat nee 30-40 
PPGLOCO Ceara crened cuba eus airs esc ale Getta te Sie leer ere Mr 30 
Newillaven Conn tiers cui ss tena se nt cteietata ls aaa 40 
Paterson, N. “i biaoatte Sth) Cae ee rm FRI) Sy fi 40 
Lowell 2 Massy. tev attedis sinter as soni satslb Ay eheteges a eneee ae 40 
Nashville: Tenney cA nate vers Ao ere, coals idee lane 40 
Scranton Pay sie cere cet eaten cen ae 40 
Actlan ta sGra "5. Grout MEP ote nadl ce; Wie ook area 40 
Mem phic, Cn meas as faerie ne ke ote tea ens 40) 
Wilmineton: Delco venice Gan cen ee nese 45 
PLOY RN AE A Cac Rahs oo wns SRY a RR 2 aa MC a 35 
Grand ‘RaprdsMich..s Avec Gta ee eat ee 40 
TROACID Comets ui on voy bic dee eer A oem ee ae ta 40 
Camid ery Ni eos va ey Tig ener, es eee eae 40 
Tieyantt TAGS Se ia. ois ooo tA pls eee a dee apne 30-45 
PAT COUKPINGD Ee eiyiaics oni, steers v's, chica oak aha he ae! 42 
Charleston wosCies sc). Stielepe eh Whee eee ado 
Flartiords Conn ey oi: yee ely poe nis sit ate aiety they yee 36 
St: Joseph yon wi soe + ays eke bee en 36 
Byansvible si [nd isos 5: opp iey ss 8 aie ci kaeeied as a 40 
Los Anveles' Gales. cei OF ies a a hist deen 36 


Bridgeport) Conn. 75 yas sae le lane 35 


City Number. 
Berra Cat ts tag ee Sars tee SEL ohewe velenten iy Wyte ake 35 
Ber,» OTE. ae ane, act et ted tae ae ard Yeh al ahare a gate ate 35 
Bs AW MTOM, care Ae Ie Oe bere Fe ocd aiaha iy wo abel 40 
a te RIL AD ocr ult te acca cnet Cee Biter ela Cs! ate 0 cai bh wae: 4) 
Bawrencey Mass. iinet. OR gai te Rea a ie 35-40 
PEO MeL eV ASS i. \ satiate) since ate a Meters tests Srxsy tol stato} 40 
RE Ne Natit OC hdee Lame EMER el a htt Wd Sail AG So's 0 4 wre 40 
Ree VV AGI rere Cres tee ee pe a Sag 6 eg he o's 36 
ED py ARN eT Se 0s Sid ene A 40 
New Bedford, Mass..... Pe AM ests iN lire aa ta ce ate V4 35-40 
BOI CME rn et MME cs g's sols ace wits a aye Sieh 40 
Paes ERI cl SEIS ans 5 a. gla esta e oe tics a vwie gs 45 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


Average Average Per cent. of 


Year. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. 
nS 5 27,361 20,921 18,378 87.8 
[UE gon 29,045 22.657 20,132 88.8 
The) ea ae 29,767 23,363 20,727 88.7 
inc} le) ee 30,575 24,147 21,329 88.3 


Bee) feels as as. 32,092 25,643 22,895 - 89.2 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

School. Enrollment. 
cso U BG Natale 4 Wy charakatexe coerpupmee © ohn) ok ap uae MMO ay a 
(LOSES a Wee) Rape ASE SOR Sea G7 IS SE a eo 43 
RA LLIASY iy OL Cte at Mae ae ig Wie Gemiay es! 2 oe. seek 65 
oS Wotawen (ay tels Wey wn sre meee bay Uae | 2 <0. le on 98 
Om MerOer OtLEBU crate sie er eine a os Regia" 45 
EVES NEV get Arey gate Ba oe tena! AALS Sak fie gu a 5, 
AU TERS 1 SVEY Rel eR aR igct n yhiepn re Ul se is yet A 93 
LEE GP ae hea Sek a oie US Gh Aha a a 79 
“Sache CUE Reha 2] mye © gal oy ake he eR 107 
SOtremeemthootrect.. ce Sele wie es ely eae Soe: 128 
Caniden Street Annex.............. Hee Wel aaRe 89 
eer erie he hae see eee 103 
BEB MUCOTIDLTCCt BMNCX. i). ek lie ne ble wel eee wee 92 
SRI UV OMG. oo et \cke a hs live we brea ee De! 129 

1 TES ES ly PUES RIDA ASS | GLC 7 PR ro a oe 1,217 


Since the opening of the school year 1897-98, nine 
additional kindergartens have been established, mak- 
ing a total of twenty-three pnccte see in the city 
January 1, 1898. 


GRADUATION FROM THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


June, 1897. 
Compared with 1896. 
SCHOOL. Girls. Boys. Total. Inc. Dec. 
Burnet Street.......... 32 1 49 2 es 
Washington Street. .... ahs 15 32 We 2 
Morton Strect.s4.0 6. 9 16 25 be 8 
Lawrence Street. .....-. 20 24 44 4 
BEOLOT CC. 5 ot. areca eels. z, Be 5 5 
Mhestnut Street. cs. 31 25 56 4 of 
Bearayette Streets ono 5 10 dH 18 
South Eighth Street.... 22 14 36 fk 6 


Thirteenth Avenue.... 16 20 36 ia 4. 


Compared with 1896. 


SCHOOL.. - Girls. Boys. Total. Inc. Dec. 
Central Avenue........ 12 10 22 at 8 
Summer Avenue...... 23 9 Fa Recents 9 Mee ess 24 
HlliotwStrectmewss. .:. 16 8 24 4A 
Miller Street.......... 43 24 67 15 ZS 
Oliver Street:......... 28 16 44 te. Ge | 
North Seventh Street.. 11 ri 18 ms 13 
South Market Street.... 12 10 22 i 2 
Hamtburcpelacemsin:..,... 18 12 30 Bis? 

South Tenth Street .... 10 16 26 20". 5m 
Newton Street......... 19 20 39 = 20 
Pignteentn sa ventieyw a. ip AM i os aye oy 4 
TUR bel al bh eet ating ghprnnan ayy AP a 25 60 saya 
389 syle 10027 40 110 
Private Schools........ 8 1a 19 8 
CTE lipig eit ter) Smet ae be aibaie 397 322 719 98 110 


These figures show a decrease of 16 giris and an 
increase of 4 boys, or a net decrease of 12 inthe num- 
ber eligible for admission to the High School, com- 
pared with the year 1896. 


Average age of girls graduated....... 14 years, 8 months 

“ trot SDOYS Bee cos sobet git 14 years, 10 months 

(senetaliaveraversn.. . 1.0. sumiore tee inant 14 years, 9 months 
TEACHERS. 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of 
the Board, their classification and distribution, and the 
increase for the year ending July 2, 1897, are shown in 
the following table : 


Males. Females. Total. 
Normal and Training School—Normal 


Departments) mee ame rate eas 1 ote + 
High) Sehool snc cee ee ee We vatace 13 20 33 
Grammar. sCHhOOlSscc een ese eae os 20 140 160 
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Males. 

BeeIATY. WICDOOLS Wc ages beware 3, old fiat 7 
Mistrial “SChools ii a. 2 si oan dete ba ce de 
osored School. eo. c. 6c. rauxers svatterinunatar se 1 
POICeL OAT CGI On". ria ceca tele warms aa vy 
Supervisors and Special Teachers..... 2 

oan) Aisi abt bee ae Pak I ee i 9A a lab 44 
PPA ha disc yeas Sein atar boty ible: «ln arma 42 

BPN he SEs Fs We NEN eich OE ak de, 2 


Females. 


361 


Totals 


368 


In the following table the teachers are grouped accord- 


ing to their rank : 


Principals : 


Bema oChOOl, Male os ee ee on 
High School, Wage a on tch tis rate. 300 or: es 
BERET AT CHOOL. Oe Cie sien cc ste as eee es 
TS RPE hes ola (8) SN net Fey a re a ae SE 
PAE OCH OOL CM ENIALC. soi. 4., as tints: 


Demat school ‘Teachers (regular)... 6's 


High School : 


Prem erincing) ohemate:, . itn wives i 
Mirctenssistantsy Male.ys 6. oat REN Aree 
Mis ercsistants, Pemale nt tivte ie. vices. A 
BOCA SSISLANTS soe Poh os tae ate os es 
PPO MUXSStStants, i er OEE wie aeons ote. 


Vice Principals: 


Grammar School Mee Ma BA LEME gee aay ass 
Brinvary) pclGol sates an Wee yarn rg 


Head Assistants. 


CxPAanmimar: CHO mua tae are ReTU ke a 2 
PMT YO COMO Moma ieee Sot ese ead ce ate ea « 


eee 


Jee 


32 


53 


15 
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First Assistants : 


Seventh. Grade) Psa secteur een eee 30 
Pag hth Grade ss or oak. unaistate cas ramets ame 6 
— 36 
Assistants : 
Primary and Grammar Schools. ..0......... 399 
Kindergartners : 
DISC OCU ree a, 3) csc sae Oe Meena ee ener eee da Pears a &: 
PASDIBTAUES cet ss Baia Pim Weve Da) RRA 5) 7 14 
<—pead 
Supervisors and Special Teachers : 
LUE WK Sh Oa e ORRe UPRE E gS fe ae ADS Toy GRE AAT. 5. 2 
[heh es th GNC? pe aWa la gE comes reget A A Lah yobs yc. 3 
— 5 
HOLA Dele bun lenmie gtaroia ate 608 


TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to their total experience in teach- 


ing: 


Number who have been teaching 1 year or less..... 39 
Number between 1 and 5 years........ Poise ere hie ae 150 
Number between: and “IO. vyearsvore ae es 133 
Number between 10. and )) "years... 008 ee see 95 
Numberibetween 15 and 20syeats. ae plane 66 
Numbertbétween.20-and 2bmypearc ei is as eee 54 
Wanmnber.:between::25 and :d0svearsan sat ce. Sines oe 33 
Numiber‘between 30 and 40-vears A... utes 30 
Num ber-overA0 Wears. ae or a sce oe een 8 
Longest time bysany. one teacher, 140i ie eee 50 years 


Average time of experience of teachers..11 years, 8 months 


Of the total number of regular teachers reported, 
608,6.4 per cent. have been teaching one year or less; 
24.7 per cent., more than one and less than five years; 
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21.9 per cent., between five and ten years; 15.6 per 
cent., between ten and fifteen years; 10.8 per cent., 
between fifteen and twenty years; 8.9 per cent., be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five years, and 11.7 per 
cent. over twenty-five years. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are 
grouped according to the length of time they have 
taught in the schools where now employed: 


Number who have taught in the present school 1 year 


Tye LESS EG gt 15 OES oe Me Sn 103 
Mumruer pe rween Joana 5 years... ee ow Ah OO 
Pemevememiavecthavand 1) Vears..: oy kek ee le! 135 
Peer Der wecit 1) and ld years. es tt ee 85 
Pamnermneuween 1p and 20 years. (6 ee 50 
meiner between, 20 atid 25 years... 6 eee eae 26 
meetaer Petween 2) and 30 ‘years... i.e ae 23 
Beetoen petween s0:and- 40: years. J. sis ee ees 6 
Longest time any one teacher has taught in school 

HELE DOA CIMDLOVIEd 2 eed ex Wee dla wb 36 years 
Ayetage time....... Beitr dh Ons BAERS oe oT 7 years, 8 months 


Of the 608 regular teachers reported, 16.9 per cent. 
have been teaching one year or less in their present 
school; 29.6 per cent., between one and five years; 
22.2 per cent., between five and ten years; 14 per 
eent., between ten and fifteen years; 8.2 per cent., 
between fifteen and twenty years; 4.3 per cent., be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five years, and 4.8 per cent., 
over twenty-five years. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND GRADUATION. 


Number holding Ist grade State certificates.......... 34 
“5 a 2d fi Ma tf Nin Oe 22 
+ re 3d tt APEC SEAR bannn, Warn 4 
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Number holding 1st grade county certificates........ 4 
i _ 2d 4 hit) 2 Siege 1 
cs is 3d. oS Feral sade 2 eee eae 1 
a zk city COME, Sagecaiaee ee 490 
“ fe special Oca a ga a ate 43 
Number of Newark City Normal School graduates... 478 
(ai, abana en oita te - s: le ee 
‘¢ “graduates from other Normal Schools.... 13 
eer ener eraduatess Gls bade Gee 49 


Number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board for the last five years: | 


Males. Females. Total. 
HBOS ce seas ne ene Hee ES 5 hoe ree B Ys) 44] 476 
LO OE ARS nem mR ee tta staan ck big BS) 469 504 
LOUD Sah aera taan nN sacks eer rae et 38 485 523 
bbe ole warnce ce, «os cr nallonh hs ai etean COANE Wail 42 512 Do4 


18073 Mice een 1 iat aia acs 45 563 608 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils 
enrolled in each grade of the High School during the 
past year: | 
GRADE. Males. - Females. Total. 


EMO Ae eee GT: . ce meee ae ee 42 61 103 
#) CADIDOL. yr ope meteneers ts). tees ame ate 67 (i) 142: 
Second Ver wae tntae sa). tkn e eae 140 eae 337 
Tirstoy Ca tame ey wasks oo ee ete 276 358 634 

Total sia pete 08 35h oh ant oe 525 691 1,216 


The following table shows the number of graduates. 
for each year since 1862, thirty-six years: 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 
L862 884 eee eee eae 8 8 
L863 26a eee hee 8 22 30 
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Year. Males. Females. Total. 
REGO. Sete cuentas 6 13 19 
ROG eo oee eh nae eee 8 16 24 
1 BS Sy Gar ah  kec 4 23 2" 
PRE Sauer cae! Mace 4 25 29 
AN RR RE RNG Oe 6 30 36 
Ra ies str fat v 34 41 
Mat Wetec a tn eee 9 19 28 
11 ee Ae Coat 10 30 40 
Mie yo ead Sa 13 26 39 
iis 2 oy AUR ORR at 14 18 32 
Teme a RAO ogy oe 8 14 33 LORE 
iN pct LEE Be 17 46 AGE 
Re Se ye, 19 41 60 
Weyer hi 2, Be 32 47 Sa ge, 
he aa 24 48 ve 
i ie Sa a ae 26 39 65 
MG ES oro. ta 24 46 70 
U5) Se oh 53 V4 
CS ROE ee aa Oe: 48 15 
aie aplasia wage teen dap ~ 80 40 70) 
Mesut etre teats 39 43 82 
ROM ee Ge oh 42 53 95 
“OD iS a ee ae ae 32 45 Cai 
Ber te Q4 63 90 
meres a lee: 37 61 98 
19220) SE ae coe 51 49 100 
et 2 aga 37 6% 104 
Pee er ue cs. 43 48 91 
TSO eter tana Seka IE 38 61 99 
1g Se ei GA eae Te 54 50 104 
TROD ca eae ee 5Y 46 103 
$80 6... ee ee "3 54 127 
CTY Mem g ge Sie nc 79 59 138 
alos. FA UR nae 945 1,404 2,350 


An average of sixty-five each year. 
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The graduates for this year were distributed as fol- 
lows: 


SCLENLHTC GOUTSE &.) bene Writedin ys we sae lene ih ate 16 
Hn chsh Gorse’. «kn eaee ENS SMEARS eS 15 
Cassie Ourse:... curs oaeclyutell Nate centers 8 
Commercial Course). 25. tian te eee 40 
Ladies en eomlar * COULSE 2a. siete eee ena 51 
Tactes t1assical, COUTSe. | nate eo ent ee eee Rane 
PMO GALL She ee seks vw br os ca atlas ee ae ate ak ee 138 


Of the entire number of graduates, 98 were of the 
four years’ course and 40 of the two years’ course. 


HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS. 


Graduates-———_, 

Enrollment.— s 4 Years’ 2 Years’ 
Year. Males. Females. Total. Classes. Teachers. Course. Course. Total. 
TBO Sea mee. e 398° 587.3985. 2B. 2d): 16. eee 
Whe LON (CR caalae 8 434 >): 5965 080. R426" = 76) eee 
TBO Deve ok BILD O10 8 eA Tee 29 69 34 103 
ASO Gwe wie ee Bld) 617 4128 272° 305 OF Sa oe 


LOO vem eee oem _ 691 © 1216 °°) 30) 35" 98 (Aga 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. ° 


They took place in Jacobs’ Theatre on Friday even- 
ing, June 18th, 1897. The programme of exercises 
was as follows: 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
OvERTURE—“ Pique Dame,” - ; - Lv. Suppe 
ENTRANCE OF GRADUATING CLASS AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


Marcu—Dedicated to the Class of ’97. 


Cuorus—“ Old Glory,” 
BY THE CLASS. 


Oration—‘Abraham Lincoln,” 


JOHN A, LINNETT. 


Essay—‘ Modern Child Verse,”’ 


MISS CHARLOTTE B. CAMPBELL. 


Wee \akege | Pe? POLYOL Tier sino : 
pee wy DHE) DOvS-=y 6. God ofthe Nations.” 


OraTion—‘ Unity,” 
ARTHUR E. HILL. 
Essay—‘t Ueber Deutsche Balladen-Poesie,” 


MISS JENNIE E CLARK. 


SELECTION—Froim the Japanese Musical Play, ‘‘ The 
Geisha,” © - - - - - S. Jones 


OratTion— The White Crown.” (A Plea for Universal 
Peace), 


S. B. W. LEYENBERGER. 
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CHORUS BY THE GIRLS—‘ Here in Cool Grot.”’ 


Essay—‘‘ The Development of the Nature-Element in 
English Poetry,” 


MISS ANTOINETTE J. REHMANN. 
SERENADE—Solo for Flute and Horn, - = ae Titl 


Porm—*“ The Song of Tyrtaeus,” 


MISS GERTRUDE SNODGRASS. 


CHorus—“ My Own Dear Fatherland,”’ 


BY, THE. GLASS, 


OraTion—‘ Our Future,”’ 


GEO, E. J. PISTOR. 


MzpD.Ley OF PopuLAR AIRS, - - : : : Beyer 


PRESENTATION OF CLASS FOR GRADUATION, BY. E. O. HOveEy, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE H1iGH SCHOOL. 
CHINESE FantasiE—“ Hop Sing,” - - Katzenstein 


AWARDING OF DipLomas, BY WILLIAM A. Gay, PRESIDENT 


OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


GRADUATING CLASS. 


SENIOR GIRLS. 


Ethel Ames, Cora J. Lindeberg, 
Cora S. Ayers, Mary E. Madison, 
Helen Belcher, Lulu F. Mergott, 

Jane D. Bergfels, Evelyn V. McNamara, 
Charlotte Campbell, . Clara E. Mahon, | 
Marie Caviezel, Harriet Moore, 


Edith M. Chase, Helen L. Porter, 


Henrietta Clark, 
Jennie E. Clark, 
Jane D. Courrier, 
Pauline L. Crevling, 
Addie E. Davis, 
Rebecca Deinard, 
C. Virginia Dickerson, 
Ida May Douglas, 
Harriet Eckhouse, 
Cora B. Elston, 
Marion B. Fort, 
Isabelle C. Gauch, 
Rose D. Geddes, 
Susan B. Geddes, 
Eudora Hamel, 
Minnie M. Hann, 
Annie A. Hanson, 
Jessemine Heminway, 
Madell Hill, 

Bessie L. Hopper, 
Catherine M. Kelly, 
Grace Luella Kent, 
Frieda Kraemer, 


E. Judson Blake, 
Paul T. Bruyere, 

D. Fred Burnett, 

- Daniel A. Burgesser 
Jasper E. Crane, 
Frank S. Cronk, 
James V. Daloia, 
Clarence B. Denny, 
Robert S. Douglas, 
G. Edward Dowden, 
Mark L. Fleming, 
Julius Gottlieb, 


’ 
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Anna W. Quinby, 
Antoinette J. Rehmann, 
Lavinia Roalefs, 
Saidee Roalefs, 
Ethel Schenck, 
Mary Scholl, 

Rose Seidler, 

Bessie B. Sinclair, 
Gertrude Snodgrass, 
Etta M. Sommer, 
Carrie Spann, 

Ray R. Steinhardt, 
Margaret Stevens, 
Anna B. Stewart, 
Elizabeth T. Telfer, 
Revel Tobin, 

Mae Van Emberg, 
Laura Volker, 

Ida Isabel Watson, 
Jane Watson, 

Mabel H. Westervelt, 
Edna H. Williams, 


SENIOR BOYS. 


©. B. W. Leyenberger, 
John A. Linnett, 
Abraham D. Marx, 
Julius A. Merz, 
Verne E. Miller, 
Joseph Muller. 
Paul W. Muller, 
Wm. A. North, 
George E. J. Pistor, 
Richard L Poinier, 
Perry B. Preston, 

J. Paulding Read, 


Albert H. Hannoch, 
Gustave Haussling, 
J. Walter Heller, 
Arthur E. Hill, 
Charles D. Hoagland, 
Wm. E. Jacobi, 
Edward Lehlbach, 
Frank Lehmacher, 


H. F. Baldwin, Jr., 
William H. Beidelman, 
Emil Chabeaux, 
Mortimer R. Cole, 
Frank R. Cortright, 
Eugene F. Duffy, 
William M. Ferguson, 
Charles Eggerking, 
Thomas N. Forsyth, 


John A. Griffin, 
Fred. Hahn, 


William C. Hanson, 
David A. Henderson, 
Frederick B. Hinchman, 
Wilfrid Horrocks, 
William Indergrund, 
Herbert R. Jacobus, 
George A. Judson; 
Moritz Kaufherr, 
Henry G. Kuhn, 
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Samuel M. Riker, 
Edward E. Scribner, 
Edgar Tintle, 

William C. Voegtlen, 
Harold A. Welcher, 
William L. Westfall, Jr., 
Ralph W. Wood. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


William E. Leigh, 
John J. Markey, 
Henry A. Macaulay, 
William Manske, 
Charles Mock, 
Henry Moll, 

Claude W. Poole, 
Harry J. Predmore, 
Robert F. Reeve, 


Paul L. Rinck, 
Clarence A. Rowe, 


William T. Russell, 
John A. Schnarr, 
William C. Sharkey, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 
Fred. Avsbodd: 

Frank Willetts, 
Joseph T. Winckelhofer 
William H. Chapman, 

Herbert J. Strahan. 


5 i 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The following exhibits the enrollment, attendance 
and the number of graduates since the organization 
of the school: 


Average Average 
Enrollment. Attendance. Graduates. 

Bh She N Orn pee Bcc ele 33 29 29 
25) Mieesrs wile si, she teed a aces 28 25 27 
En iclel witavie anata es d1 26 28 
EO adaeroraatiot Ae mAnts eceka’ 37 34 36 
V3 bea Re Lage ce oe a 39 OR dd 
aE ERE ER eee) destteg Sista ty oo 36 a2 35 
ba he Romie Ss Ree 41 d4 36 
ies te Prene ea <a! SUA OR do ~ 49 53 
LS A RA ear BY) d1 By) 
PRR ein: s siecle os oe evs 43 40) 
Rec crete a, ts 3s 79 7 40 
atch ahah ss a ied" ee 0% 81 02 43 
lic gt & yaa Kara ae > are 90 82 38 
ONES 08 a a ana a a 84 76 45 
aan re tee'e avcyawiecns 2 72 69 30 
oe ae ae 76 i! 41 
AT St RS ge 64 58 Bis) 
Re REe Cette aks (ers tran m paces 67 63 30 

BOVEVA CE y's Pes acs dD 50 34 

PP etituber of: ees hfe Seu aig ned Oke 


The graduates for this year were distributed as follows : 


isn fayen ds (Crag hh aterm tke ha bale ge 42 08 ot ae a 21 
POET On ree I CON iccaee tla tetm etry caval aise es 9 
ED Otel pe eee enema we, Seams ee sys Gis bo aco « 30 


The class day exercises were held in the Normal 
School building on Thursday afternoon, June 24, 
1897, before the immediate friends of the eastern A 
and the officers and members of the Board. 


8 
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PROGRAMME. 
Roti CaLtt— 


ALICE M. HOLMES. 
SALUTATORY—— 


HELEN BALDWIN. 


Cuorus— Merry June,” 
CLASS. 
Honor Tuesis—‘ The Symbolism of Flowers,” 


MARY K. BROWN. 


ReEciTaTion—“ Cassandra Brown,” 


SARA E. SMITH. 


Ssonc—‘ Rock a Bye,” 
CLASS. 


Criass Poemm—“A Dream,” 


PH@BE J. ROWDEN. 
CLass History— 
DORIS GEPPERT. 
AUCTION OF VALUABLE RELICS— 


Auctioneer, 
ELIZABETH W. CLEARMAN 


V ALEDICTORY— 
AGNES C. FINN. 


PRESENTATION OF CLASS FOR GRADUATION— 


PRINCIPAL JOSEPH CLARK. 


AWARDING OF DipLomas, WILLIAM A. GAyY, PRESIDENT OF 
BoarRD OF EDUCATION. 


Crass Sonc— “An Adaptation,” 


PHCEBE J. ROWDEN, 


Jutia Eruet RIKER, Pianist. 
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GRADUATES OF 1897. 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Carrie M. Brown, E. Mabel Hopler, 
Elizabeth J. Brown, Emma A. Kingston, 
Mary K. Brown, Kate Lindsley, 
Elizabeth W. Clearman, Louise C. Overgne, 
Mary I. Dickerson, Elizabeth E. Pfister, 
Jessie Donald, | Phoebe J. Rowden, 
Agnes C. Finn, Mary E. Teed, 

Doris Geppert, Susan Van Steenbergh, 
Mary W. Harrison, Mary L. Vincent, 
Alice M. Holmes, Adeline Weil, 


Emma L. Wenzel. 


SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 


Helen Baldwin, Grace Ethel Farmer, 
Ella E. Beers, Ella Florence, 

Jessie L. Biddinger, Olive Kenny, 
Josephine Campbell, M. Louise Rushing, 


Sara E. Smith. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


No. of No. of Pupils Enrolled. Average 
Schools. Classes. Males. Females. Total. Attendance, 

Teme tT eel.’....'.. 3 62 86 148 85 
Webster Street...... 4 104. 76 180 122 
William Street....... 4 136 146 282 ig 
Monmouth Street.... 13 387 329 710 414 
WickiteyS treet... 5 88 117 205 136 
Hamburg Place...... ee LAER () 448 342 
South Tenth Street.. 9 238 A221 A459 341 
Newton Street ...... 10 255 239 494 331 


Bighteenth Avenue.. 9 202 241 443 322 


C4 eae pas 66 1,726 1,679 3405 2,272 
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The following exhibits the various ages of the 


children attending: 


5 6 he 8 9 10 lies 12. e218 al 4sOver 
Schools. tO:*-"to'v, COs to VEO to ato *tO} toms to 


6 7 8 9 LO eek t: a2. 18. 1415 15 
James ‘Streetiqienw ge. B12 28 16. WAST iy LOR OMI 
Webster Street........ Of 2B EO HBA 27 25 aes Ole On eee 
William Street........ 4856 60 46 39 21 9 8 
Monmouth Street..... 1110127 12) 115-107 4.64)"02) 16.23 
Wickliffe Street....... va, 29.588 2182 780 25 oe 18 S10 see 
Hambure Place ss... ee AT 19 OTT aS 1B ibe tay eee 
South’Penth Street... 5-70 83 = 210 60 0 F4Ab 8 See 
Newton Street........ ,. 105+ 80> 82: 82° 60° 412 838° 838 
Eighteenth Avenue.... .. 38 74 74 76 57 52 35 29 8 
ORAL YS at caches ha « 79 505: 555 557 528 461 3381 250 112 25 2 


The following shows what schools the pupils at- 
tended before entering the Summer Schools: 


Public School. Private School. No School. 


PaimMesmmL heel renmer es 134 6 8 
Webster Street....... epee kets 35 2 
Wiliam ootreetrn (ane. 219 11 52 
Monmouth Street...... 660 21 29 
Wickiiffee ntrest.: 2. saue 153 50 2 
Hambure -Place.o apy PN bes | 105 8 
South» Tenth street). yawado RR 34 
Newton street nie 1.5.8 431 40 23 
Eighteenth Avenue..... 404 27 12 
OG GAL eran care) 2,918 317 170 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


No. of Average 
Year. Classes. Enrollment. Attendance. 
LSOBP Pe ie eee 45 DPFNo 1,617 
CY Meta heeteare Fla 51 2,853 1,756 
LBOR ae eine cel, 5Y 3,088 2,000 
1896 ah Sige ee 53 2,837 1,809 


ESM} Rive ered Peer ds hess, 3 66 3,405 R202 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 
The following tables present the condition of the 


schools, as to registry, attendance, &c.: 
Number of pupils registered, 4,117; males, 2,924; 
females, 1,198. An increase of 232 over last year. 


Number of teachers employed, 92; males, 43; 
females, 49. An increase of 5 over last year. 


The number of classes was 105, an increase of 5 
over last year. 


The number of classes discontinued during the 
term was 8, a decrease of 6 from the preceding year. 


The following table shows the enrollment, atten- 
dance, &c., for the year 1896-1897: 


Average Average Per Cent. 
Enroll- Enroll- Attend- of Attend- No. of 


He 2 <2 -2 GS H W OD GS Ct -s 


School. ment. ment. ance. ance. Classes. 

| Piaf 24000 ean 368 253 205 81. 24. 
Webster Street...... 34.369 244 188 Las 

Brocton pireet cs ies 626 454 372 82.1 1 
Lafayette Street..... 352 218 168 al. 
Central Avenue...... 419 219 > 140 77.6 
Elliot Street......... 91 59 35 59.3 
PIEELOLLCEL. Sips. co. 186 138 110 79.7 
South Market Street.. 284 208 151 2.6 
South Tenth Street.. 253 185 161 87. 
Newton Street....... 305 250 208 83.2 
Eighteenth Avenue.. 273 210 168 80. 

Drawing..... ai ie ea 541 426 365 85.7 1 

BOOYCAT. tos ena ee eae 4.117 2,864 2,301 80 3 105 


The average nightly membership in each school for 
each month is shown in the following table: 


School. OCUSLAEN ON Fae DEG. oer aii Feb. Mar. Apr. Ave- 
Hichyine tous 396° 288218) 225 20D. ve ae 
Webster Street... 269 265 239 280 217... ... R44 
Morton Street... 565 494 480 418 369 ... ... 464 
Lafayette Street.: 263° 219 9202) 2035 203. 54 ven eee 
Central Avertie!,; .290 225° 180° 208 “194° 3s ee ag 
Elliot Street..... RS OB Oey i ey eee Rees ak anes 59 
South Street..... 149-1487 P25 1a ee ee eens iene 
South Market St. 205 227 209 °208 192... .2. 9206 
South LewmthwSty. vi213 198. 179) 1 dee 05m ene 
Newton. Street 4.2. 328°. 283) 233 2199195 5 va eee 
Eighteenth Ave, .\°246:°°226".199° 198 18le 7s soe 
Diawinge ian 492 488 485 419 394 395 360426 

OLA easy wade 3,434 3,129 2,695 2,690 2,480 395 360 2,864 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The third Commencement Exercises of this school 
were held in the High School building, on Thursday 
evening, February 25, 1897. Diplomas were awarded 
to the following graduates: 


Carrie Feitzinger, Henry Harris, 


Nellie Horrocks, Victor Mellberg, 
Olga Mewes, Herbert Schuck. 


This makes a total of eleven graduates since the 
organization of this school. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 


The following are the statistical details for the year 
ending May 1, 1897: 


Number of pupils enrolled in each department: 
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Males. Females. Total. 

Mechanical Drawing.... 106 ye 106 
Architectural Drawing.. 91 1 92 
Freehand Drawing...... 255 88 343 
pL ODA, Sek dead twine elias 452 89 541 


The number of teachers employed during the year 
was 7, and the number of classes, 14. 


These classes contained in the average enrollment 
426, an increase of 19 over last year; in the average 
attendance 365, an increase of 16 over last year. 

The closing exercises were held in the High 
School building on Monday evening, May 3, 1897. 
The number of graduates was 39. 


They were distributed as follows: 


BPG AM OAM TION ALLIMICI Laetitia Gs «c-c's atk a oes Ay 
PPR UILECURTATCUNSDATLINICIIE  %, 41, ss y shes sheteOar a". 10 
Pee HOU SLICDANLITICNIL: Oi gain trissese an vie Deda os 12 

Biarar visgeete hie ts ears Gite S/abiaieteia e chaise areiny ‘ots 39 


Of the 12 graduates of the Freehand Department, 8 
were females. 


Total number of graduates since the organization 
of the school, 322. 


GRADUATES, 1897. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Richard C. Behring, William Sexton, 
Francis P, Clancy, Joseph H. Steel, 
Elmer Geraghty, Leroy P. Thrall, 
Edward T. Herd, John B, Thompson, 


Joseph V. Kapp, Hugh S. Torrence, 
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James J. Mullin, John Venters, Jr., 
James Neil, Ernest E. Witte, 
Albert E. Parish, Jr., Charles Weslow. 


Fred W. Schmachtenberg, 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


William Armstrong, Thomas Miller, 

Allen K. Adam, | Manns T. O’Donnell, 
Thomas B. Cannon, Robert A. Pryor, 
William Felter, Charles M. Watson, 
Henry Micrau, Henry A. Wetterauer. 


FREEHAND DEPARTMENT. 


FEMALES. 
Minnie Albright, Agnes McKenna, 
Marie Casey, , Amalie Reuter, 
Louise Green, Rates Meier 
Annie Holmes, Ida Wesslacher. 

MALES. 

Victor Daloia, Pred HPerry. 
Emil Lieb, Rudolph A. Voelker. 


STATISTICS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


No of Average. Average. Percent.of No. of 
Year. Teachers.Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance. Classes. 


1893.. 67 3,242 1,984 1,492 15.2 64 
1894.. 92 4,237 2,949 2,332 79. 100 
1895.. 85 3,738 2.470 1,882 76.1 96 
1896.. 87 3,885 2,630 1,969 74.8 100 
1897.. 92 4,117 2,864 2301 80.3 105 
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TRAIN S PAT ES DICS: 


FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1896-97. 


Number of cases reported by the schools, 1,375, a 
decrease of 198 from last year. Of the 1,375 cases, 
781 were from the day schools and 594 from the eve- 
ning schools. 

410 school children, not reported by the schools, 
were taken from the streets and sent to school by the 
Truant Otficers. Of this number 359 were sent to 
the day schools and 51 to the evening schools. These 
figures show an increase of 95 over the preceding 
year. 

Total number of cases acted on by the Truant De- 

partment, 1,785, a decrease of 103 from last year. 
_ Of the 1,875 cases reported by the schools, 142 were 
reported twice, 38 were reported three times; 15 
were reported four times, and 8 were reported six 
times. 

Number sent to the City Home, 40, a decrease of 
2from last year. Of the 40 committed only 11 were 
recommended by the principals for this institution. 


LIBRARIES. 

TAM Sanne rea et Se 

Be SECM hes pared ecg ages soit punhomed yo hand | 
Normal and, Praining. ©0255...) $60), 50,..'592. 642 
BELT ene Reiter satel eae $10 10 110 188 2,422 2,560 
Burnet: Street..k 2... 40 Laer Nae Oh 7405 <an7 
Webster Street....... Pee 40s) a. 1608: 8558 
BreseninStOn pL reet aarp en fo eA as) O60 451560 
Marshall Street. ...... oh BR eae GUen st 23 23 
Morton:otreet......... Denn ue at ne ie axes 985 800 
Monmouth Street ..... 0... AIA cad | ee adler 50 50 


Lawrence Street...... ray. fA Us ore S9l eB OL 
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Se Ea ran eee Bini cabiecheaed ce ea 

. Cars Lica yok) sealed Ans ete ours aa 
Commerce Street..... Fe DEAE eee UNA Ope ong 50 50 
Chestnut Street....... SLE ASE FRO Te ACE sh ae 
Lafayette Street...) .. he ES CADE Oo Lo AP OO 
South Eighth Street... 26 10: 110; 85... 350. 47408 
Thirteenth Avenue... Oat eas 20. .225., 204: .4ae 
Central Avenue...... 52 LO e180: 7 81S 52 Dy eae 
Warren Street ........ eB cols: 0.) Lacan 
Wickliffe Streetwiae:::. A Le tS 
OUMMeLr AvenWe iwi lute iid EV AO D8 O) 1°92 Giaeem 
Summ’r Av’nue Annex ....  .... 30 | School Abolished. 
BE llieteotrettesa ace. 2 a OAC SC AC uae ae 97 95 
Miller Strectvacsece.: ail L0%).290 1b. 24 eee 
Elizabeth Avenue..... 12 LO0ee ROME bos 21 60 
Oliver Streetiwiy. fk 50 10° 120. 40°77 005 > aes 
South Street. as 10 TO si0 é ze 185 [eee 
Thomas Street ... 0. want.) 940.) School Abolishedas 
Walnut streetyc ie Spot <a PLO) a 1a 2 6 eee 
HoustenzSirect} ic aes i es. sas 80 § School Abolished. 
ANN Stiset yh java 10 L005 20) Ve iG cea 113 
Roseville Avenue .... 10 L008 E2086 406 82. 144 
south Market street. sees PAW beta 263 260 
lati Duress ae Carn. i 10 10 100 10 . 429 480 
South TenthsStreét.. 2 > 2407s 50100. (20 60 Saou 
Camden Street ...... Rte we dg Oe 2 BO are 56.1) or 4a0 
Newton: Street ..s 0... '.. AO te LOO es 937) cea G0S ees 
Pionteen ti vemic, foes beats’) LOO) G20) 2 ay 2h aes 
Highteenth Av, Annex wast? Hiab 20 45 
Pavingstonsotreet, tye Holes Un LO 48 58 
Saran elena dene 4a) | BO ies sy MAO SOLE BT heen 
Potala eee. $641 $110 $2,290 958 14,898 14,767 


The foregoing figures indicate that we have 338 
public school libraries in this city containing 14,767 
volumes, showing an increase of 1 library and 811 
volumes over last year. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 

Opened, January 2d, 1848. 

-Enlarged, 1883. 

Class rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ELLswortH Moors, 111 William street. 


BIGH: 
Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 
Opened, January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 
Improved, 1886. 
Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, RICHARD WHITE, 196 Plane street. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX (BOYS.) 
Location, 103 Washington street, near Bleecker. 
Rented. 

Opened, September 15th, 1888. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, Mrs. Mary A. Bennett, 98 Central avenue. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX (GIRLS.) 
Location, 367 High street. 
Rented. | 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Nine.. 


BURNET STREET. 
Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 
Erected, 1868-69. 
Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, Harmon L. THompson, 10 Burnet street. 


STATE STREET. 


Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 

Opened, 1874. 

Enlarged, 1882. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, Francis J. GRIFFIN, 13 Clay street, 


WEBSTER STREET... 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, April 20th, 1857. 

Class Rooms, Ten. 


Janitor, HucH Coyne, 39 Webster street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 
Location, Washington street, near Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. 
Opened, Sepetember 3d, 1868. 


Class Rooms, Fourteen. 
Janitor, ANDREW J. Day, 87 West Kinney street. 
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MARSHALL STREET. 


Location, Marshall street, corner'Coe’s place. 
Opened, October 28d, 1882. 

Purchased, November 21st, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1888-89. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, FREDERICK MANDEVILLE, 118 Arlington street 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. 

Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1898. 

Class Rooms, Thirty-eight. 


Janitor, Joun F, Parz, 65 Mercer street. 


BROOME STREET. 


Location, Broome street, corner Baldwin. 
Rented. 

Opened, November 16th, 1893. 

Class Rooms, Three. 


Janitor, AucusT ScHMIDT, 90 Broome street. 


COURT STREET. 


Location, Court street, corner Broome. 
Rented. 

Opened, December 10th, 1894. 
Closed, July Ist, 1895, 

Reopened, November Veer ooy., 

Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, FREDERICK BANK, 205 Court street. 
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WILLIAM STREET. 


Location. 184 William street. 
Rented. 

Opened) Apri ist,.1896; 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs, Lena Poppy, 30% College place. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 

Opened, May 2d, 1887. 

Enlarged, 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty-five. 


Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 26 Miller street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Remodeled, 1890. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, WM. WIGGINS, 22 Cherry street. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-1847. 

Opened, September, 1880. 

(lass kh OGimS stat 


Janitor, WILLIAM Carr, 127% Commerce street. 
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COLORED. 


Location, rear of Commerce street building. 
Erected, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Opened, as a Colored School, 1874. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, WILLIAM Carr, 127% Commerce street. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 

Opened, September 24th, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1870. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, JAcosp ConLey, 16 Scott street. 


CHESTNUT STREET ANNEX. 


Located, 347 Mulberry street. 
pened, April 5, 1897. 
Class Rooms, One. 


Janitor, JacoB CoNLEy, 16 Scott street. 


Tere Le DRE ST. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-49. 

Opened, July 27th, 1849. 

Enlarged, 1863; 1870-71; 1881; 1884. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, JoHN J. GARTLAND, 378 Walnut street. 
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SOUTH: EIGHTH: STREBD. 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 

Opened, September Ist, 1873. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, ARTHUR McLeavey, 516 Central avenue. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 

Opened, November 19th, 1888. 

Enlarged, 1891-92. 

Class Rooms, Eighteen. 


Janitor, JosepH WINcKLHOFER, 149 Thirteenth avenue. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1841-72. 

Opened, September, 1872. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, FrepERICK Gorss, 262 Central avenue. 


LOCK STREET, 


Location, Lock street, bet. Central and Sussex aves. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, April, 1867. 

Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, JOHN CALLAN, 50 Wilsey street. 
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WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, GARRET Conon, 41 Wilsey street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School. 

Erected, 1848—49. 

Opened, as a Grammar School, 1849. 

Opened, as a Primary School, September Ist, 1873. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, ELLEN WatsH, 16 Wickliffe street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, GOTTFRIED BIEBER, 62 Seabury place, 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Location. Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 
Erected, by Woodside Township. 

[ Woodside annexed, April 5th, 1871 | 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890; 1895-96. 
Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mites I. CoryMan, 730 Summer avenue, 
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RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September 10th, 1894. 

Purchased, December 6th, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Four. ~ 


Janitor, Isaac Ramsen, 644 Summer avenue. 


MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erected, 1880-81. 

Opened, June ist, 1881. 

Enlarged, 1887-88. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, CHARLES GRIFFITHS, 187 Sherman avenue. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Biglow sts. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
[Part Clinton Township annexed | 
Opened, September Ist, 1869. 
Closed, June ist eles 1 
Reopened, April 4th, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor. Joun W. Moors, 1851gSherman avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly place. 
Erected, 1895. 

Opened, September 9th, 1895. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, ADoLPH SauPE, 18 Clayton street. 
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OLIVER STREET. 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 

Opened, September 6th, 1869. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Emit Kouter, 56 Pacific street. 


SOUTH STREET. 


Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, September 5th, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, Epwarp KIERNAN, 161 South street. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 

Opened, January, 1863. , 

Remodeled, 1877. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, EpwarRD DELANEY, 193 Jefferson street. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Ann street, bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 
Erected, 1891-92. 

Opened, September 12th, 1892. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Sixteen. 


Janitor, THomas H. Dition, 61 Napoleon street. 
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NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 
Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 
Removed, 1874, to‘ North Seventh street. 
Opened, September 6th, 1874. 

New building erected, 1893-94. 
Enlarged, 1897. 

Class Rooms, Twentv. 


Janitor, Grorce H. Scunarr, 185 Fourth street. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84. 

Opened, April 16th, 1884. 

Class Rooms, Six. 


Janitor, JAMES QUINN, 50 Bergen street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott street. 
Erected, 1855-56. 

Opened, May 4th, 1857. 

Class Rooms, Twelve. 


Janitor, MICHAEL CLarRK, 18 Clover street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET ANNEX. 


Location, South Market street, corner Mott street. 
Rented. 

Opened, March 7, 1898. 

Class Rooms, One. 


Janitor, MIcHAEL CLark, 13 Clover street. 
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HAMBURG PLACE. 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry street. 
Erected, 1881-82. 

Opened, April 10th, 1882. 

Enlarged, 1885-86. 

Class Rooms, Fourteen. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAMBURG PLACE ANNEX. 


Location, 29 Hamburg place. 
Purchased, August 16th, 1892. 
Opened, January 6th, 1896. 

~ Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, Mrs. MARGARET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Brected, 1887-88. 

Opened, January 3d, 1889. 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, Wn. BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. Kast | 

Opened, January 2d, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1879; 1888-89; 1896. 

Class Rooms, Twenty. 


Janitor, NicHoLas MorGeEnsterN, 549 South Eleventh street. 
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SOUTH TENTH STREET ANNEX. 


Location, Blum street, near South Tenth street. 
Rented. 

Opened, March 1, 1898. 

Class Rooms, Three. 


Janitor, CHARLES KLotz, 31 Blum Street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Class Rooms, ‘I'welve. 
Janitor, JacoB Kern, 302 Camden street. 


CAMDEN STREET ANNEX. 


Location, Fairmount ave., rear of Camden St. school. 
Rented. 
Opened, April 5th, 1897. 
Class Rooms, One: 
Janitor, Jacop Kern, 302 Camden street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 
Location, Waverly ave., bet. Bergen and Kipp streets. 
Erected,' 1891-92. 
Opened, October 20th, 1892. 
Class Rooms, Hight. 


Janitor, Joun Linp, 180 Barclay street. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. : 
Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Erected, 1895. 
Opened, September 9th, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Nine. 


Janitor, Louris VoNDERWERTH, 488 Sixteenth street. 
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HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 

(Annexed March 29th, 1897.) 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 
Class Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, CHaRLES M. GUERIN, Runyon avenue. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 

Opened, September, 1867. 

Enlargec, 1868. 

Burned, June, 1871. 

Rebuilt, September—October, 1871. 

Enlarged, 1873. 

Class Rooms, Seventeen. 


Janitor, Jos—EPpH Scuuck, 174 South Orange avenue. 


NEWTON STREET ANNEX. 


Location, 155 Newton street. 
Rented. 

Opened, April 5th, 1897. 
Class Rooms, One. 


Janitor, JosepH Scuuck, 174 South Orange avenue. 


KIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 

Opened, September, 1871. 

‘Class Rooms, Nineteen. 


Janitor, Jos—EPpH MESMER, 402 South Seventh street. 
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LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. | 

Opened, February Ist, 1894. 

Enlarged, 1897. 7 

Class Rooms, Eight. 


Janitor, JoszepH Mesmer, 402 South Seventh street. 


“FRANKLIN” SCHOOL, 


Location, Fifth avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1889. 
Opened, September 16th, 1889, 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class Rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, GEORGE W, JANIFER, 190% Ridge street. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 


JAMES STREET. 


Location, No. 8 James street. 
Class Rooms, Four. 


Janitor, AucusT MILLER, 8 James street. 


CLOVER STREET. 


Location, Clover street, near Merchant. 
Class:Rooms, Two. 


Janitor, RICHARD SLAVIN, 101 Main street.. ~ 


These buildings are owned by corporations. from whom the Board 
rents school rooms. 
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SGHOOL” DIRECTORY. 


TEACHERS. 

NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Mper, war Wa... \Marshall St. P...|Assistant. .;29 N.Center st., Or’ge 
midams, Alivia Cw. 6.60.5 South 8th St. G.|1st Ass’nt../74 N.Arl’g’nav., E.O. 
Albertson, Lulu B........ Summer Ave. P.|V. Prin’pall577 Summer ave.. 
FSS he 0 1k arr Washington St.G V. Prin’pal)24 Franklin st. 
Rives Cormetia: Li. i... Lawrence St. P.|Assistant../38 Eighth ave. 
AmespGrace Ll 2:05 ...-. aceite: Pai. * *3 237% Garside st. 
Ames, Mrs. Mary M...... 13th Avenue G.., ss 23716 Garside st. 
Anderson, Anna.......... Camden St.'P.:., a 111 Spruce st. 
Anderson, HenryS....... Lawrence St. G.|Principal. .}193 South Sixth st. 
Andrew, Mary A..'....... Burnet St. P..../Assistant../19 Warren pl. 
Pe UOy pareeeIe. Warren styP.’.: sf 32% Webster st. 
PntZVAtAlC. oe l Paha Ci meant Aap 3d Ass’nt. .|452 Clinton ave. 
Arbuckle, Jennie M....... Lafayette St. P.|Assistant../283 High st. 
Arbuckle, Marion A...... Monmouth St. P.| * 41 Nelson pl. 
Arndt, Elizabeth K....... North 7th St. G..|V. Prin’pal|/78 Roseville ave. 
AVEC SATA AG Seid. ‘Central Ave. G..|Assistant. .|60 James st. 
Ayres jessie-M 6... .... Monmouth St. P.| 5 63 Alpine st. 
Badgley, Nellie M........ Newton St. P.../Assistant../7 Linden st, 
SO Gy Ee Lafayette St. G. * 237 Mulberry st. 
[lo 06S Es a 18th Avenue P.. ‘128114 Belleville ave. 
Baird, Margaret..........| 18th Avenue G..|V. Prin’pal/102 Sherman ave. 
Bawa, Margaret J........ Newton St. G...|Assistant. .|204 Plane st. 
Bammer AG. ee \** Franklin” G..|Principal. .|167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Baldwin, AnnaA......... Newton St. P.../Assistant..|/27 Bathgate pl. 
Baldwin, E. Belle......... ‘(Morton St. P....| s 213 Garside st. 
Baldwin, EmmaF........ ‘Hamburg Pl. G./|V. Prin’pal/}327 Summer ave. 
Badawi reelen |... +e. James St. Ind...|/Kindrgar’n) 15 Sherman ave. 

, ) _ Assistant. 
Baldwin, LucastaC...... ‘North 7th St. P..| Assistant. .|387 Myrtle ave. 
Baldwin, M. Lillian..... ..|Chestnut St. G.. A 71 Pennsylvania ave. 
Per eriattie TH) i. 5. ys 18th Avenue P.. “tf 36 Elizabeth ave. 
Ball, Katharine V........|Waverly Av. P..|/Kindrgar’n 
_ Assistant.|328 High st. 

Barnard, Charlotte R..... ‘Normal & Train’g 


Barringer, William N 


Barth, Annie 


oes ose 6 @ 


| Training Dep't 
Supervis’r of Ev’g 
| & Sum’r Schools 


Charlton St. P...| 


Assistant.. 


Special.... 
Assistant. . 


63 Astor st. 


1142a Broad st. 
105 Monmouth. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINvuE_ED. 


SCHOOL. 


RANK, 
| Ve | 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


| 
errr Ave. P. Assistant. .! 
|\Webster St. P...)V. Prin’ pal 
Colored oe wes ol Principal .. 
So. Market St. P. Assistant... 
Central Ave. P.. | ae 


Monmouth St.iP: | 


Bassett, May V 
Baxter, Anna W 


Bayley, Eva E 


a tye Sa) Te Sie i6i We ee AO 18 | 
¢ 


Beach, Emma R 


BéamSaratiihe.04 wr tae Oliver StiG. sal st Ass nie 
Beardsley, Emma E...... Chestnut St. G. 
Bédell, ‘Mary Hiv tah n ce Sotith ‘St, Pomeu Hd Ass’nt. 
Beers; Wilaike. sae Ann St.Pooe hindrrar’n| 
| Assist’nt. 
Belcher, Elizabeth H...7. |Waverly Ave. P. Principal. . 
Beltaire, Annie L :.....:. William St. P...|H’d Ass’nt. 
Bennett, Bessie C........ BE GOL yt. Pr hace Assistant.. 
Bennett, aura | seuecunene [Burnet St. G. oe Ass’nt .| 
Bennett, Mary Eiv. i...) 13th Avenue P.. Assistant .. 


So. Tenth St. G. st Ass nt. . 
‘Monmouth St P.|Assistant.. 


Berry, Arisena........... 
Berry, Estelle V 


berry, Jennie ‘Bava sc cer. Sida Sie pes ys ‘Kindrgar’n 
: Assist’nt. | 
Betts, Margaret E......../ Elliot St. P*sv4)) jAsststants. 


Tigh ana Girls 2d Ass’nt. 


Beyer Augusta M. H.. 
Wickliffe St. P.. Kindrgar’n n 


Biddinger, Jessie L 


Assist’nt. 

Bingham, Cora E......... Miller Loyd ea y Assistant .. 
Bingham, Lizzie M....... |Wickliffe St. P..|V. Prin’pal| 
Bird; Mary Reece y. vee Lafayette St. P../Assistant.. 
Bisseldy Win. 4H sa ache /Burnet St. G....|Principal.. 
Blake Edith. Ata wees det Summer Ave. G. Assistant... 
Blake? Kathannes ao Waverly Ave. P. Kindrgar’n 
| Directress) 

Blake: KopReeate ce iene tey Hawkins St. P..| Principal. 
Bogan, Margaret A....... Livingston St. P.| Assistant .. 


Elliot St. P 


Bolton, Amy L 
‘Monmouth St. P.. 


Bowers, Ida 


|V. Prin’pal 


Bowlby, Elizabeth........ \Burnet St. P..../Assistant.. 
Brackin, M. Fannie. ...... *) Branlelin’® ee x, sf 
Bradford, Mary A........ Eliot Stee... a.4 ys 
Branunm, parahneN rete 3 I\Chestnut St. G../Ist.Ass’nt.. 
Bristol: KatevlLixacoooe ‘South 8th St. G.|Assistant.. 
Brookfield, Eliza A.......| State SuyiP =. t55 Principal. . 
Browazki, Anna M.......| Monmouth St. P.)Assistant.. 
Brown, Mrs. Georgiana A. Wickliffe St. P i 
Brown, Mary K........,..|Eliot Sty.Pe 3. af 
Brown, M. Florence..... . Morton Stink) st 
Buchanan, Fannie L...... Lawrence St. Gale Prin’pal 


201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


57 Halleck st. 
177 Mt. Prospect av. 
115 Elm st. 
104 Bruen st. 


(113 Plane st. 
bees Orleans st. 


32 ee 


Summer ave. 
He poate st. 
42 South Tenth st. 


185 Orange st. 
‘Clinton av. W., Irve’tn 
38 Morton st. 

128 Sylvan ave. 

35 Burnet st. 
98 Central ave. 

26 Hill st. 


287 Charlton st. 
Elizabeth Ave. P/H’d Ass’nt. 12 


87 Charlton st. 


79 Murray st. 
‘59 Clark st. 
‘770 Summer ave. 


\7 Summit st. 
90 Wright st. 


23 Newton st. 

1138 Bruen st. 

299 High st. 

57 North Seventh st. 


57 North Seventh :st. 


. 629 Parker st. 
42 Wallace pl. 


20 Taylor st. 

50 East Kinney st. 
137 Bloomfield ave. 
24 Mt. Prospect ave. 
23 Wakeman ave. 
154 Clinton ave. 


24 Bathgate pl. 
(100 Central ave. 


338 Bank st, 
19 Humboldt st. 
57 Taylor st. 

80 Hillside ave. 


, 
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TEACH ERS—ConrinuED. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL. | RANK. | ADDRESS. 


Buehler, Annie J....+. 
Burgyes, Annie S...... 
Burgyes, Wdiths 7. 202. 
Parkers pa es ee 


Sela. cect 
Burnett, Mabel........ 
Burnett, Priscilla...... 
metitais. Marys Coy 20007... 
10 equal Ce F200) Fy Pee 
Buttle, Irene M........ 
Buttnery Marie..:: ..... 


Camden, Marian D.... 


Campbell, Josephine B.... 


Carman, Mary E...... 


Canfield, Jennie B.... 
Carters. Fannie. ..... 
Cashion, Lalhan I....:. 


Caufield, Katharine R.... 


Caufield, Mary L...... 
Chandler, Mabel....... 


Chedister, E. Florence.... 


Chedister, Isouise...... 


Chenoweth, Martha M.... 


Christe. /bmmaC..:... 
RieeeeOSeD. Ja .%..5 
Clark, Mabel L........ 
ieee, ier EP bees. ss. 
Clark, Mildred L...... 
Clark sss ouise: 25: 
CES VAR TICS Iara c Ss, 


....\ Hamburg Pl. P..|Assistant../81 Oxford st. 
...{North 7th St. G.| 5 124 Gould ave. 
WOME INOEN to Ltbnoy | A 24 Gould ave. 
...|William St. P...|Kindrgar’n| . 
Directress Hillside pl., So. O. 


PE MOOUtsty Lusaka Assistant ..|East Orange, N. J. 
...{Camden St. P...|Assistant../112 Thirteenth ave. 
SOU everest). i 112 Thirteenth ave. 
.,:\Lafayette, St.. P- 152 Clinton ave. 
eC aC Meera ae E> eh ee = 3827 Summer ave. 
...|Lafayette St. G. i: 29 Franklin st. 
RU) ci 2 a Teacher in) 

| ; charge of 


German |182 Main st., E. O. 


.../Burnet St. P..../V. Prin’pal!7 Central ave. 
13th Avenue P.. Kindrgar’n) 

Assistant. 24 Bridge st. 
PROC ant ky host, ce ‘Kindrgar’n 
Directress|Rahway, N. J. 
_..|\Central Ave. G../1st Assn’t./27 Burnet st. 
Ga wWalont StaPs\ s.\Principal.:, 38iPark' st: 
...|Morton St. P....|/Assistant..|/29 Morton st. 
POMImerce sot... u 18 Tichenor st. 
...|Lawrence St. G./V. Prin’pal/18 Tichenor st. 
_.. {North 7th St. P.|Assistant ,,|236 Fifth st. 


States std nhs ny 118 So. Thirteenth st. 
...{Morton St. P....|/V. Prin’pal|486 Washington st. 

BockiStie ase sa Assistant ../188 Mt. Prospect ave. 
...|Lafayette St. G. cs 31 Lafayette st. 


... Normal &Train’g|Principal. .|56 Warren st. 
...|1{8th Avenue P..|Assistant..|68 Hillside ave. 
...|Hamburg Pl G. ef 104 Elm st. 

re SROStTIIt «ote cans “ 56 Warren st. 
2 \Miller “Sts Pac aks s 111 Miller st. 
.../Hamburg Pl. P..|V. Prin’pal|84 Treacy ave: 


Clearman, Elizabeth W.../Ann St. P....... Assistant ..'21 Halsey st. 


Coats, Harriet Sih. .., 
Soe. ornelia)S. . 20% 


Coe, Jessie D......2... 


...(Chestnut St. G..|/Assistant ..|53 Spruce st. 
.|Commerce St. P.|V. Prin’pal/46 Mt Pleasant ave. 


Coe, Florence M...... ,.../South 10th St. P.| Assistant ...239 Littleton ave. 
Hie CW LON ba, Gray; i Nutley, N. J 
...|Webster St: P... A 46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 


Pe Geecsie Toi... 0.5 Sh. 
Colcord, Edward J.... 
Coleman, Mary A..... 
Collard, Thomas T.... 
me Annals. i... 


... HighAnnex, Boys Ist Asst’nt. 18 Clinton st. 
...|WashingtonSt. P Assistant. 45 Nelson pl. 
...|North 7th St. G.|Principal..|21 Kearny st. 
...|Newton St. G...|Assistant ../2371%4 South Eighth st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINUED. 


NAME. | SCHOOL. | RANK. ADDRESS. 

Conover, Harriet: Rewia:. 3. Commerce St. P.|Kindrgar’n 

Assistant 45 Division pl. 
Conover, Margaret D.....| ILawrence St. G. Assistant ./45 Division pl 
Conselyea, Caroline=.)3 i) Miller SSt, Poe. is 130 Penna. ave 
Cook, aura ie eae \Central Ave. G. .| 69 Eighth ave. 
Cornwell, Gertie L.......|/Marshall St. P...| Ms ‘76 Wickliffe st 
Corson, David. By. ois. «2. Ann Street P....)/Principal../34 South Twelfth St. 
Cory, Mrs. Catharine B...|James St. Ind... | a 39 Bleecker st. 
Cottrell, Katherine....... bpirnet Street |Assistant. . 29 Clay st. 
Coulis liza Anite! sae Summer Ave. G. Bs 58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Coult, A Mariaret sy o.oo cehens Bie Ist Ass’nt. 58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Crane; Elizabeth’ K.; 83); ‘Broome St. P..../Assistant. ./133 Milford ave. 
Crane;-Helen 4.8 ee Washington St. P 2 183 Milford ave. 
Crane, “HH. Louise. 2a Camden St. P... ‘s 188 Milford ave. 
Crater, Mrs. Georgia B..|Marshall St. P.../V. Prin’pal17 Court st. 
CrawtordsiBita corer. oe Roseville Ave. P.|Kindrgar’n! 

Assistant/131 Maple ave., E. O. 
Crosby, Esther t]aiaoe eet. ‘Burnet St. G.....|/V. Prin’pal 35 Burnet st. 
Cummins, Elizabeth. ....| Hawkins St. P.. Assistant. 554 Jersey ave., J. C. 
Curtis;;Annie fore uin, aoe “Franklin” P.../V. Prin’pal34 Evergreen pl. BOs. 
Curtis; Clara aveen son ase Millen StwGuie Assistant. .11 Parkhurst st. 
Cushman, Margaret J..../Normal & Train’ g Kindrgar'n 

Training Dep’t.. Directress 148 Washington st 

Dana, CarolinerR 72> oe: ‘Monmouth St. P.|Assistant.. 481g Walnut st. 
Dansereau, Alvina M....|Lafayette St. P.. i 15 Ferry st. 
Day. AnnieiGy: oAaine eds: Washington St. G A 28 Parkhurst st. 
Day, Margaret: A‘ or) Washington St. Gist Ass’nt. 28 Parkhurst st. 
Dean Satay Se vite Soca MillertSt’. Go: Assistant. . 42 Frelinghuysen ave.. 
Dean, oie anitvian sete ceciet ‘(Morton St. G.../Ist Ass’nt.|54 State st. 
Dean, Hester:Bawnye: sss South 8th St. P. Assistant. 256 North Seventh st. 
Dean, Margaretta........ Roseville Ave. P Fe 256 North Seventh st.. 
Dean, ‘Mi ntda ce Me aiae ts: Ungraded. 20.0%: Special... .|54 State st. 
Dearie, 4) Gani’ mir eaeteeat-t Camden St. P...|Assistant:. 136 Stone st. 
DeidrickAnnaiRe: ge.ecu South 8th St. P.. ay 321 South Tenth st. 
Deéidrick i ilertense aataes South 8th St. G.. i 321 South Tenth st. 
Delaney, Margaret C..... AUTEN E. RE Win te cediieal 4 35 Read st. 
Delano, LaurarCo™ | :|Walnut St. Poo. e 26 Hill st. 
De Mott, Linda M.. _ Fifteenth Ave. P _ 204 Plane st. 
Dettmer, Juliet...4 0.2. “Franklin” G ..| ss ‘185 Garside st. 
Dey, Durenar fei ets \Newton St. P...|H’d Ass’nt 206 First st. 
Dill Clara aMiae ine ‘South Tenth St. P|Assistant. . 341 Orange st. 
Dixon, Mabel SWaoce sk, oo. ThirteenthAve. P be 564 High st. 
Dodd, Edita yhin ea .|North 7th St. P.|Kindrgar’ ni 

Ass’nt.. ..177 North Ninth st.. 
Dodge iRiath:C.ccck (AR Burnet Street G “s 35 Burnet st. 
MZOTAL OSC. urn et Cea Newton Street P Assistant.. 136 Plane st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrinuED. 


NAME. 


Donnelly, Anna T 
Donnelly, Mary M 
Doremus, Eliza C 
Doremus, Jessie K 
Doty, Jessie T 
Dougall, Elizabeth W.. 
Dougall, Mary A 
Dougall, Wm. A 
Dougherty, Florence M... 
Dougherty, Henry J: 
Douglas, Martha C....... 
Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B. 
Dowie, Jennie M 
Drew, Minnie I 
Drummond, Adelaide... 
Drummond, Grace 
Duffy, Grace M 
Duncan, Lucy G 
Dunham, Mary E 
Mune, Aones, Jus... ws. 
Dunn, Katharine F 
Dunnell, Anna C 
Durand, S. Eveline 
Dusenberry, Emily T 


eee eres 

Slope a) ee 4. e 
Ris: ee em ehh 
~~ srs a. wh te 


ape She.» < e ¢ 


9, IG), Ooh an ai ee 
eeeoee i 
Wane ee Cie ere is, W 
ee jartai@ [a ey 8 


nike €°S 6 © ¢ 


ares. 6) 650 6 «| 
as 2) 6 Je 6 08 “6, 
ee we 8 


Eagles, Annie McLeod. . 
Eagles, Jane E 


PEL Sin, 19 ve Je e'<| 6 @ te 


Egbert, Edna C 
BenersenaH........... 
Elder, L. Louise 
Ellis, Griselda 
RUM EAMES es ws | 
Elston, Lois F 
Enders, J. Virginia....... 
HUNEOR, maraD A... ...22. | 
Everding, Katharine A... 
Evers, Lula B 


ins 6 6 oe 


CPT a CK ty ee 
One) 69.000 


Fairlie, Euphemia L 


Farmer, Florence V 
Farmer, Grace E 


Ce 6 8) apeteve 


Fawcett, Sara A 
Meites P lorence..........% 
Ferguson, Charlotte M.. 


10 


i (O10, "piueae 


jdambure PhP. . 


SCHOOL, | RANK. ADDRESS. ° 
(Central Ave. G..| rE '331 Seventh ave 
UTNE aU Cry. aed a 331 Seventh ave. 
Webster St. P.. |, ¢ 44 Second ave. 
Summer Ave. G| : 44 Second ave. 
138th Avenue P.. Assistant../29 Ogden st., Orange. 
.|HighAnnex, Girls 2d Ass’nt. ..208 South Sixth st. 
South 8th St. G. iV. Prin’pal/208 South Sixth st. 
Monmouth St.-P.)Principal ./213 South Sixth st. 
‘Franklin” P... Assistant. .|145 Belleville ave. 
th eAve.’ Gy ow: ‘Principal .|135 Badger ave. 
‘South 10th St. P.|Assistant. ./57a Chester ave. 
Waverly Ave. P. ES 17 Sherman ave. 
‘Lawrence St. G || % 13 Elm st. 

So. Market St. G “ 205 South Eighth st. 
. Roseville Ave. P “sf 33 Myrtle ave. 
\William St. P. i‘ 38 Myrtle ave. 
\Morton St. P.... 80 Wickliffe st. 
\Newton St. P...| ae 102 Elm st. 
Miller St. Pi... .| = ‘7 Emmet st. 
|Thirteenth Ave. P| 466 High st. 
Thirteenth Ave. PV. Prin’pal 466 High st. 
‘South 8th St. P. .| ts 84 Lindenave., Blmf’d 
th Awe. Gee... Assistant .|424  Washin:;ton st. 
fer Aves GT ;. 3 86 Orchard st. 
_ Central Ave. P.. Assistant... 273 High st. 
Summer Ave. P 'Kindrgar’n 
| |Directress 115 Montclair ave. 
Morton St. G..../Assistant. .|675 Bergen st. 2" 
‘Fifteenth Ave. P| es 1015 Broad st."— te } 
‘South 8th St. G.. ) 96 South E ee st. 
3 (Came Stat). * 209 South Sixth st. 
‘Lafayette St. P.. a 21 Nelson pl. 
Monmouth St. P.| “4 156 Barclay st. 
Camden St. P...)Hd Ass’nt./141 Bank st. 
18th: Ares Ee Ace. ts Assistant. . 36 Elizabeth ave. 
BD Stredtik 2, .7: a . 485 High st. 
Monmouth St. P. ee 39 Kearny st. 
William St. P...|Kindrgar’n| 
| | Assistant/169 Roseville ave. 
Walnut St. P....)Assistant. .'89 Fourth ave. 
Normal & Train’g/Kindrgar’n 
‘Train’g Dep’t....|Assistant..'89 Fourth ave. 
Drawing Teacher Special .. . 481 Broad st. 
'Thirteenth Ave. P Assistant. . 01 Howard st. 


376 Summer ave. 


. TRACHERS Continue, 
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NAME 


SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 


| 
‘ } 
| 


Field, Josephine A. ... 
Fine, Carrie-H inary: 
Finn, Agnee (aye tan: 
Finter, Emma. dene. 


Fitzgerald, Jennie B. 


Fletcher, Alice M..... 
Morence;. Bilan. aa 


Force, FrancesiG......% 


Hormant, Georgians. 


Forster, Millie A...... 


oe We Biss 


Gafty, Leonora R.. 


Ganong, Lillian A........ 
Garrabrant, Anna L.. 


Gaston, Kate Z 


Gauch, Lizzie E 


Geppert, Agnes C 


Geépperty Doris keke 
Geraghty, Linda M... 
Geraohin,” Viary iio cas 
Giff, flarence 32.00% 


Gill, Georgiana B.... 


Gillott, Jessie 


Gauch,? Hmma’..vieel. 


Geman; emnieus 6/42 


ay) Chestnut Street P) Kindrgar’ n 


ows ve. wire @ Las 


ay ee Girls 3d Ass’nt. . 307 Belleville ave. 
@acentral; Aves . Assistant. . 26 Summit st. 


Ann Str Hi em es 117 Madison st. 
Fee OUVED Olsi lo. aes y, Prin’pal 125 Prospect st. 
.../Charlton St. Pe . Assistant. . 1438 Johnson ave. 
eek DL LL OCU Ey, 4 e 41 Pacific st. 

rs i Bishteenth Ave PI aie 182 Brunswick st. 


...|Elliot Street G... V. Prin’pal|183 Fairmount ave. 
...|Webster St. P”..|Kindrgar’n 
| Assistant..|2381¢ Belleville ave. 
...({Camden St. P...| Assistant. .|16 Thomas st. 
../South Tenth St. Gi Principal .|202 South Sixth st. 


aie le bog eupnoeic srry ist Ass’nt. 44 Oriental st. 
...|Hamburg Pl. G. .|Principal .|83 South Tenth st: 
aia tribe stats) beg nt pet Assistant.. 13 Carteret st. 

he -|Oliver street P., a 81 New York ave. 


. Thirteenth HO ke eetat 2661, Norfolk st. 
‘Fifteenth Ave. P 4 134° liz mount ave. 
wait Franklin” G7 Jj 1stuAss nt: |29 North Nintiee 
...|North 7th St. G, Assistant. . 192 Roseville ave. 

... State Street P. 147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
_. (Elliot Street G.. ist Ass’nt./147 Mt. Prospect ave. 
... Hamburg Pl. P. .. Assistant. ./168 Polk st. 

... Hamburg Pl. G. _ Ist Ass’nt. 203 Main st. Be a a 
Walnut St. P....)/Assistant ./20 Mercer st. 


Wickliffe Str eet Pp rs 20 Mercer st. 
_.. Morton Street G. > 139 Monmouth st. 
ss, joOuth! Street Pe 2s 227 Mulberry st. 


...|/HighAnnex, Boys s Ist Ass’nt .|1041g Washington ave, 


_ Directress Upper Montclair, N.J. 
... Central Ave. P.. Assistant . 32 Sixth ave. 


Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta.)/Lock Street P. aN Prin’ pal 32 sixth ave. 


Gilman: his Gee sao. 
Gilmour, Katharine E... 
Gleason, Charles H.... 


Glover, Flora I 
Gogl, Claribel 
Gogl, Emma L 


Gould, Frances V 
Gould, Minnie D 
Graham Ada 


ae ow eye 


Gore, Bellew ssi ues 
Gould, Caroline N...-. 


= Pie ice 
plete, ow aw he 


a DELI OH De ancr nets ame ‘774 Highland ave. 
.|Waverly Ave. P, 76 Beachst.,Arlinet’n. 
...jsummer Ave. G. Principal .|104 Fourth ave. 
...|90. Market 4a Gist Ass’nt.|82 South Eleventh st, 
SOS Reavis tities Assistant. .|187 Broad st. 
...| Webster ctr P o 187 Broad st. 

_../* Franklin” G../V. Prin’ pal 310 Summer ave. 
_..|Fifteenth Ave. P Kindrgar’n) 
Assistant 219 Fairmount ave. 


...| Wickliffe St. P. 
.. (Chariton St. P.. 


155 Second st. 
ee 161 Somerset st. 


South 8th St: P2 NASSSLA DES 50 Ninth ave. 
: 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Graham, Margaret D . 
Graham, Lucy. 2s... 


Greene, ‘Clara W 
Grice, Edith ity 
Griffin, Olive M. 
Grill, Caroline L 


Grork, Genevieve S... 


Grover, Isabel G 


Hall, Juliet N 
Hallidy, Ruth L 
Hallock, Reds" 
Hamel, Georgiana 


Hampton, Belle 
Hand, Lydia W 
Hanson, F. H 


Haring, Frances M 
Harlow, Julia A 


Harrison, Harriet N 


Harrison, Mary M 
Hartpence, Leora A 
Hartstall, Rose 


Harvey, Elizabeth W 
Hascall, Theodorus B 
Haskell, Mary G..... 
Hatcher, Ida M 


Hay, Harriet E 


Healy, M. Adelaide... 


Healy, Ruth E 
Hegeman, Jeannette 
Heineken, W. L 


ote Bow S)e Sy ee 
oie. Jagae a: te? 26: 
. 6 1S qi ass, mw OA 
Cm Ob. wi eis @ 16 
oe ce | 


ral Ya te RL el ee 


Ae. SLO Ae sly. oye Ww 
aves. 9 8 16s! 5 


Hamilton, Malia.. Bs : ; 


Harper, Pouce hs. 
Harris, Ada Van.Stone.. 


on. ae 
of 
fine O50 


I'* Franklin” P.. 


ew @ e's 


Haulenbeck, Caroline Y.. 
Haworth, A. Elizabeth... 


a og oe ala ae 2 
2 ge a 
oe, bis. 8 9 We 2) eee 
eee 


e wave a9 


Hedtcinen. Elizabeth.... 


ie. Trt | 


4 & De 


“eit 
| 


ar | 


| 
| 


re 3 we 


‘Elizabeth Ave P. 
.\Superv. of Prim.| 


i\Warren St. P... 


. CamdensSt. Annex| 


‘Waverly Ave.P.. 


SCHOOL. RANK. | 
Kindrgar’n)144 Ward st 
Assistant.. Paterson, N. J. 
V. Prin’pal/161 Somerset st. 
ny 17 West Park st. 
. Assistant . 448 Seventh ave. 


gs 
‘South 8th St. G. 


‘South 10th St. P. 


Newton Street P 


HighAnnex, Girls 
Washington St. P, 


Webster Street P 
Fifteenth Ave. P 
Monmouth St. P. 
4nn Street P... 


Newton St. Annex) 


Elliot Street G., 
|'Webster St. P. 


Newton Bt by 
Morton St. Ge. 

Washington St.G 
‘HighAnnex,Girls 
‘Summer Ave. G. 
Roseville Ave P. 


. Assistant 


‘Assistant .. 


ce 


Assistant 


Assistant . 


ce 


‘H’d Ass’nt 


Kindrgar’n 
Assistant.. 
.|Principal. . 

. Assistant .. 


ce 


“6 | 
Assistant 
‘Principal. 
3d Ass’nt. .| 
Ist Ass’nt. . | 


ce 


Sch.and Kindg. 
Camden St. An’x) 


ISouth Tenth St.P 


‘“Franklin” G.. 
Normal & Train’ e 
Training Dep't. 


|Burnet Street P.. 


Ls Lied: ee an eae 


Oliver St. G... 
‘‘Pranklin’’ G.. 


Livingston St. P. 
‘Oliver St. G.. 
‘Miller Street ress 


Chariton. St. P. 
‘Charlton St. P... 
‘Hamburg Pl. G. 
. Lawrence St. P. 


: | 


Special .. 

‘Kindrgar’ n 
Directress 

Assistant. . 


e 


| 66 
sé 
oH 


Ist Ass’nt.. 


_ Assistant .. 
./1st Ass’nt. . 
. Assistant .. 
. Assistant .. 


ce 
ee 
eo 


oe 


Principal. 


.|Assistant.. 


“e 


711g Plane st. 


; 211° RrtAen an fit ave. 
2d Ass’nt .|2 


74 Parker st. 


.|97 Court st. 


121 Second ave. 


34 Franklin st. 
34 Franklin st. 


. 246 South Eighth st. 


Nutley; NJ 
(110 Third ave. 
250 Garside st. 
90 Court st. 


‘351 Plane st. 

.. Orange av., Irvington. 
.|141 Heller Parkway. 
‘899 Broad st. 


174 Summer ave. 


336 Clifton ave. 


424 Belmont ave. 
.(448 Broad St. 


92 Sheffield st. 
Box 178,Montcl’r, N. J. 
169a Mt. Prospect ave. 


20 Court st. 

7 Center st. 

Gan FLL Sty 

5 Clay st. 

182 South Seventh st: 
77 North Eleventh st. 
323 Summer ave. 

48 Gray st. 

70 Brunswick st. 

70 Brunswick st. 

75 Avon ave. 


.|18 Wright st. 


23 Chestnut st. 
15 Clark st. 
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Johnson, Mrs. M. Louisa. | 
Johnson, Nellie B 


James St. Ind... 
South 10th St. P. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Hennion, Mary P........ Summer Ave. P.|Assistant.. 
FiGDry, Fee aan ne ema aos Morton St. P.... is 
Henson, Ellen: A...2..0.. Roseville Ave. P us 
Herbst, "Heleten testers )o..- Charlton St. P...)V. Prin’pal 
Hevey, Agnés Bins. 5... |EighteenthAve, P| Assistant .. 
Hicks "Grater Ann Street P.... mf 
Fit] oar eee cae cic ae Camdenrot.. 4. ts 
A RUDIA! By hhc cobs Ob Si nil ees ner Camden fst 1P.:, es 
Fall Nee sane tomar Pe bidet ele ste 1st Ass’nt. . 
Pom WM Aryeh stv ent lcn South 10th St. G.|Assistant.. 
Hochkins, Carrie E....... Fifteenth Ave P. ae 
Hodges, Georgia A....... Webster St. P...|Kindrgar’n 

" Directress 
EPOCAT AAU Ce over -aiig eoacs Warren St. P....|Assistant.. 
Holloway, JuliaS........ Washington St. G cS 
Hollum, Margaret........ Central Ave. P..|V. Prin’pal 
Holmes, Alice M-......... Summer Ave. P./|Assistant.. 
Heapler, He Mabel. site Ann Street P ... ? 
Hoppaugh,-Abite ij. cee Walunt Stare. is 
Hopping, susie Co. 0) at Ann. Street-P -. .|V.\Prin‘pal 
Horscuel, p,eanette chy, South 10th St. P.|Assistant .. 
Horn. Matiga.s Ais toh ewie Monmouth St. P.|H’d Ass’nt. 
Horter, ietagM sia... e oe Waverly Ave. P.|Assistant.. 
FLOVOy;, pie MOlee rarest tae gg edamenad ine te Suey Principal. . 
Howard, "Annacnt cn. sie ThirteenthAve.G) Assistant .. 
Howard, Marie 'N... 0.3 Washington St. P e 
Howell ;Ramela.. 0s ta... ‘Summer Ave. G. Ist Ass’nt.. 
Pivintideatt re be Oe es Morton St. P....|Assistant.. 
Hutchings, Carrie,C...:.°. Walnut St. P....)H’d Ass’nt. 
Hutchings, Emma L..... Newton St. P ...|V. Prin’pal 
Hutman, Florence E..... \James St. Ind...|Assistant.. 
Hymes, Sata’ ly oo sa. So. Market St. P. i 
itive Blancos) cer skoee Hamburg Pl. G./Assistant.. 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A..... Eighteenth Av. P/V. Prin’pal 
Issler, Hime 2A ees Morton St. P....|H’d Ass'nt, 
Jackson, Florence........ fi Bale br aie hae 2d Ass’nt.. 
Jacobus, Edith M......... Charlton St. P..|/Assistant.. 
Jenkinson, Harriet K..... State Street P... ae 
JOBDSON ACO iy hae ae 2 So. Market St. P.|V. Prin’pal 
Johnson, Caroline: 22... Eighteenth Av.G Assistant .. 
Johnson, Jane Bo... 02... Normal& Train’g 
Normal Dep't.|V. Prin’pal 
Johnson, Maude A....... Burnet Street P. Assistant... 


ae 


ADDRESS. 


320 Belleville ave. 
85 Wickliffe st. 

165 North Sixth st. 
669 Hunterdon st. 
45 Sixth ave. 

316 Sussex ave. 

40 Nelson pl. 

40 Nelson pl. 

81 North Ninth st. 
247 South Eighth st. 
253 South Eighth st. 


264 Garside st. 
75 Warren st. 


208 Plane st. 


175 James st. 
469 Summer ave. 


80 New st. 


29 Cottage st. 
207 Walnut st. 
249 Littleton ave. 
66 Sherman ave. 
42 Barclay st. 

2 Lombardy st. 
180 Second st. 

12 Court st. 

120 Third ave. 
174 Bank st. 

16 Elm st. 

South Orange, N. J. 
31 Gillette pl. 

43 Clinton st. 


26 Camp st. 
50 East Kinney st. 
32 Nelson pl. 


25 Plymouth st, M’tcl’r 
50 Milford ave 

24 Baldwin st. 

96 Ridgewood ave. 
278 Academy st. 


19 Bathgate pl. 
Verona, N. J. 
638 Warren st. 


169 Warren st. 
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NAME. | SCHOOL, RANK. ADDRESS. 
Jones, Laura. ..:..... 0... ‘Hamburg Pl. P.. Assistant. . 204 New st. 
Joralemon, Rachel K..... ‘Summer Ave. P. i 316 Summer ave, 
Kaiser, Carrie A. 0. os. ‘Camden St. P.../Assistant../260 Fairmount ave. 
Keene, Ednah J.......... Monmouth St. P. a 51 Thirteenth ave. 
Kelley; Plorence:€........ South 10th St. G. S 186 South Sixth st. 
mempe, Augtista. 20... Monmouth St. P. Se 18216 Court st. 
Beem, milyoMes fot Thirteenth Av. GV. Prin’pal|112 Bleecker st. 
Kennedy, J. Wilmer...... Miller Street G..|Principal. .|3 Emmet st. 
Benny, Oversee dtc os Roseville Ave. P. Kindrgar’n 
Assistant 219 Sixth ave. 
Kerns; My Ligziessi 4. .%% Burnet St. G..../1st Ass’nt .|21 Halsey st. 
Kinpy isabel Es ff. ok Monmouth St. P.| Kindrgar’n 
| Directress 145 Monmouth st. 
Kingston, Emma A....... Ridge Street P..| Assistant ../581 Summer ave. 
Pelee eevee) oes. s.|\Commerce St. P.| $i Riverside ave. 
Kirkpatrick, Mary Tanke oa ‘Ann Street P.... i 100 Pacific st. 
Peer NOES .. 3... ss. ‘Webster St. P...)/ Principal. ./125 Broad st. 
Kitchen; Jennie V........ South 8th St. P..)/ Assistant ...253 South Tenth st. 
Kohl, Rosemary A Fut at South 10th St. G. ih 199 Morris ave. 
MOOR Ght el Ria 25 se ye South 8th St. P.. a 7 Austin st. 
Kreiner, Lillian M........ Lafayette be Px. ns 40 Oriental st. 
Kussy, SrAox rey Camden Dun eS 294 Springfield ave. 
Bem Dpisy Meio oe. oe oliver St. P.... Assistant ../24 Mulberry pl. 
Lawrence, Mary.......... Burnet St. G ... Ist Ass’nt .|35 Nichols st. 
Leary, E. Theresa........ Lawrence St. P./Assistant ../88 Columbia st. 
Leary, Grace -M..........: Morton St. P. Sf ‘83 Columbia st. 
Leary, Margaret A....... Monmouth St. P.. 4 83 Columbia st. 


Ledwith, Elizabeth A... ate St. P. Kindrgar’n 
Assistant.|180 Clinton ave. 


Ledwith, Margaret J...... etizabeth Ave. P. Assistant ...180 Clinton ave. 
Lenox, Margaret M....... \Chestnut St. ye my 19 Goble st. 
Lewis, Minnie Li’... 2... ‘So. Market St. 2 132 Boyden st. 
Leyden, ‘Elizabeth... .:.,.|High....sc05.! Bre Ass’nt .371 Summer ave. 
Pied, Augusta Cr. levees vs Ann Street P.... Assistant ../22 Chestnut st. 
Dingsley} Josies. fo. so ‘+ Franklin” P...|/Kindrgar’n 
| | Directress 310 High st. 

ipusey, Kate. oc s.oF ‘Hawkins St. P..|Assistant../Caldwell, N. J. 
Littell, Bessie M..........\|Elliot Street G.. as 151 Garside st. 
Lobdell; Lillie I..¢....... State street P.., ee '71 Belleville ave. 
Lockwood, Elsie E....... South Street P. i eens 

Directress 1122 Broad st. 
st i Ca a South 10th St P. ‘Kindrgar’n) 


| Directress|149 William st., Or'ge 
ioweres, itn: Mw... Eighteenth Av. P/Assistant..\247 Mt. Prospect ave. 
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4 


NAME. . | -SCHOOL.*- | RANK. ADDRESS. 
Lowe, ADnat su aaarets Normal& Train’g ae 
Normal Dep't. Assistant. ./219 Market st, Pat’rs’n 

Ludlow tls, -Belletary.h 3 \Oliver Street P.. 5 43 Emmet st. 
Luther Ages iver csuves Normal& Train’g Teacher of 

. | _| Nat. Sci’ce/29 Walnut st. 
Lutz: Me Apne eee ncn ‘North ‘th St. P.|Assistant.. ee North Sixth st. 
MacGowan, Jessie aes Marshall St. P../Assistant.. 516 High st. 
MacGowan, Marietta.:... Court Street-F ‘i 516 High st. 


cc 


om Bt a . South Street P.. 
nee a wees \Oliver St. G... ‘ 
_|Chestnut St. G. _ Principal. 
So. Market St. P.|Assistant.. 
South 10th St. P.| Bs 
eaanes St. Ind. . Kindrgar’n 
" Directress 
lBambure Pl. P. .|Assistant.. 
Hamburg: Pl. G.) i 
So. Market ah P. Kindrgar’n) 
Oliver St. G......|Assistant.. 
_ Directress/7 
VW. Prin’ pal 


MacLauchlan, Kate 
Maclay, Mary E 
Maclure, David 
“eat Cecilia 


ee 4, io i bene 


MCs Cat Sect Wat ha ee | 


Marlatt, Nettie A 
Martin WaithOr ei. poses 
Martin, Isadora.... 
Martin, May Axford 


PO ee wie ore 


Warren St. P.. 
Miller St. P. +... ‘|Assistant). 
Fite heen ‘ist Ass’nt, 
North 7th St. P.. Assistant. . 
‘South 10th St. G. | 
WitteenthiAwe. P.| 
‘Thirteenth Av. G' 
Peery. ft Newton St. G....)/1st Ass’nt. 
mectar: Mary B. sie ease .|Chestnut St. P. Co ane cs 
McDonald, Katherine..... Burnet St. P. 

McDonald,’"Maryi irene! ‘Commerce’St, P.. | 
McDonald, Sarah E Wickliffe St. P.. 


Martin, Bo SVAN A ee ees 
Marvin, Amy H 
Matthews, B.C 
Mayico Mona: Moy }ocpoy Sas firs 
McClelland, Annie H 
eae ae 


Sig th 18 cue fel s lore 


©: ta. Yawiey eh a son b:) @) UES. 


Phe ithe 
6 


ce 


ce 


ae 


McElhose, Harriet E..... Ann Street P.. 4 

MeIntyre, Adelina........ COlOTECAS rat ranee. i 

Meclntyre,, Stelle <ice a. eee Av. Pikindrger n 
'Directress 


South 10th St: P. |Assistant.. 
.|Hawkins St. P.. 
‘Elliot St. G.. 


McKee; Janeaiee oh ics. 
McLaughlin, Emilie W.. 
McLeod, Eunice A 
McNeill, Mary A.....0.... North 4 qth St. P.. ) 
Mey’ ey, “Lionise' Genrer ‘Chestnut St. P. . Assistant... 
McWhood, Virginia L....|Court St. P.. sé 
Meeker Saran is sriyir Lafayette St. P., 
Melick, Evangeline......,/South 8th St. G.. 
Memmott, Charlotte Bi -, Waverly Ave. po . 


Iv, Prin’ pal 


ee 


>) eames) 2s 


ae 


ae 


22 Chestnut st. 

312 Summer ave. 
Stanley rd, S. Orange 
98 Washington st. 

178 Fourth st. 


1 Roseville ave. 
'60 Pacific st. | 
16 Oak st. 


1124 Pennsylvania av. 
i Central ave. 

16 Oak st. wae 
'83 Vanderpool st. 
36 Kearny st. 

'55 Ninth ave. 

1638 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
61 South Tenth st. 
'61 South Tenth st. 
104 Thirteenth ave. 
131 Plane st. 

368 New st. 

111 Milton st. 

'28 Brill st. 

69 Plane st. 


120 Orchard st. 
(213 Fairmount ave. 
151 Washington st. 
66 Taylor st. 

188 Roseville ave. 
(164 Orchard st: 

(136 Pennsylvania ave. 
19 Miller st. 

i228 Cliftonave. -. 

89 South Eighth st. 


i > 
“ 


. Morris, Laura B 


NAME. 
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| SCHOOL, | RANK. 


_ Merry, Grace 


ee 


Merry, Sara E.... 
Meyer, Ida B 
Neyer; dAsabel |. 4: ; 
Mezger, Robert 
Mikels, Jessie B 
Millen, Emma 


Miller, Annie M 


Miller, Caroline D... 


Miller, Mattie M . 

Mills, Lydia A.... 
Milzeg, Marie R. E 
Mock, Clara E 


ee we 


. 


Moore, Elizabeth N 

Moore, Hannah... 
- Moore, M. Alice... 
Moore, Sarah C.... 
Moorhouse, Mary J 


Morehouse, Carrie E 


Morgan, Emma... 
Morgan, Maria E 


Morris, M. Jennie. 
Morrison, Ida J 


Mullison; Harriet W 


Murphy, Eliza 
Meyer, Eva 


Coen ww we 


Navatier, Theresa C.. 


Neal, Mrs, Mary A 
Nebinger, Mary G. 
Nichols, Florence. . 


Wichols;-Kate ....... 
Nichols, Margaret A 


Nichols, Mary W.. 
Noble, Josephine L. 
Noe, S. Elizabeth 


Oakley, Edith L... 


Normal &Train'g 

Training Dep't Assistant.. 
Normal & Train’ 
_ Training Dep't 
.|ThirteenthAve. P 
Fifteenth Ave. P 
Le Sta bo 0S ek gee ist Ass’nt. 
“Franklin” G..j/1st Ass’nt. 
‘South 8th St. G.. Assistant. 
‘Central Ave. P. 


ey iy ak en 
sé 
cc 
ae 
Cie sl apr sam 
& Kafe, eho er 6 
att 6" 568 
Shel ede Se SS, 


¢ bite 2 4 2.s 


AUS ers eae 


.. Washington St. P Assistant... 
Walnut St. Pe. 
Lafayette St. es | 
ThirteenthAve. P’ 
Williamist, Ps -: 
Thirteenth Av. G Ist Ass’nt. 
Hawthorne Av. P Assistant. . 
BRighteenth Av. P = 
‘Hamburg Pl. P.. 
Bet South. St, P.: 

FCS kee Miller Street ‘2 
Oliver St...P =. 


a ee : 
e¢ 
ale) 20s.» anise 


ae 


of ip CRI 
ae 
ee eee C 


ce 


AW ,Prin’pal. 
Assistant... 
ce 


eens Sees 


en ee Miller St. P 
.|Newton St. G.../1st ae nt.. 
Central Ave. G..|V. Prin’pal 
Thirteenth Av. P Kindrgar’n 
Directress 
V.Prin’pal 
Assistant . 


ae 


Vaeye, se 
a ern 
Cs 5S) bee 


ae Miller St. G2... 
Summer Ave. G. 
‘Clover St. Ind.. 
Summer Ave. G. V. Prin’pal 
State Street P.. as 


. Elizabeth Ave. P ar Cane 
. James St Ind. 

. Chestnut St. i: 
Elizabeth Ave. P 
Hawkins St. P.. 


CU 


NS 


oa 
a7 


ce 


Directress 
Summer Ave. G. Assistant : 
Webster St. P. ¥ 
‘Chestnut St. An’ x 


ce 


pee. Monmouth St. P. ‘Assistant 


Lafayette St. GV. Prin’ pal 2 


ADDRESS. 


19 Lombardy st. 


19 Lombardy st. 
60 Thirteenth ave..- 
25 Hayes st. 

295 Garside st. 

230 Garside st. 

220 Garside st. 

137 Bank st. 


Chestnut St. P.. V. Prin’ pal 80 Orchard st. 


187 Bank st. 
214 Fifth st. 
54 Elizabeth ave. 
24 Newton st. 
87 Wickliffe st. 
87 Wickliffe st. 
17 Rowland st. 
96 Sherman ave. , 
41 Essex st. 
118 Miller st. 
325 Summer ave. 
41 Essex st. ~ 
21 Mulberry st. 
70 Murray st. 
18 Mercer st. 
1223: North Sixth st. 


209 Broad st. 


132 Pennsylvania ave, 


8 Wakeman ave. 
145% Elizabethave. 
377 Summer ave. 


'342 Roseville ave. 


66 Avon pl. 

“3. Oriental, st. . 
5044 Washington st. 
62 Sherman ave. 


170 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Wickliffe St. P..|Kindrgar’n! ; 
170 Mt. Prospect ave. 


355 Summer ave. 
85 Wilsey st. 
3 Sherman ave. 


. 15 South st. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINUED. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL ce eae 


ADDRESS. 


O’Gorman, M rs. Elizab’th kK. 
Washington St. P: ‘ 


Olds, Almeda M.......... 
Oliver; Hattiens7 auc 
O’Rourke, Mary A....... 
Oriland, ‘Himina bros... 
Osborn, E. Gertrude. .... 
OsbornesiMrsh ese. 
Overgne, Louise @.'.... .. 
Overgne, M. ‘Theresa... ... 
Parker, Isabel A......... 
Parker ‘Mary Mtoe as 
Parmly, Elizabeth G-..... 
BatinlyaMaulecians pons yi 
Peal Amieliantiis tcc ons 
»Peal-E. Albértaa.... 22.4 i.) 
Peck, Adelaide: ..s.02...4 
Peery ane. ce pipes tate 
Pendleton, Mrs. Anne I... 


Phillips, ‘Charlotte-T ak). 
Pickwick, Folie Ui iay ton eu 


PorsthpeM aries Bias sh. ck 
Potter, Sp Pang cues ce, 
Prentiss, LOnve.. tome wae 


Price Lilia nuts ene. 
Price) Maryx tag ete. 
Putnam, 
Putnam) Pllgs erie hey oes 


Quinlan, Margaret G..... 
Ransom, Seymour........ 
Raphael, Caroline R...... 
Rasch, Margaret A... . 
Reeve, Ella A............ 


North 7th St. P.. Kindrgar’n| 


‘Hawthorne Av. P' Assistant. 


.|Burnet St. G.... re 
MSSCHICIT Cote tee oe er 5 
\North 7th: St. P..| ~ 


Eighteenth Av. G 


‘Webster St: P. 


‘Lawrence St, on Assistant .. 


‘Morton St. G....|/Assistant.. 
‘Monmouth St. P.| 
Warren St. P....| 4 


Newton St. P... Assistant.. 
Biota fetes ed Ass’nt. 
Blhetist. boc see! ‘Assistant... 
[i a2" a RE hry ae st Ass’nt.| 
‘South 10th St. P. Assistant 


.|Eighteenth Av. P| 9 
‘Hamburg Pl. P..| sf 


State SEO Pcie ey i” 


Summer’ Ave. P. Assistant. . 


Webster’ StF +! i 
Hamburg Pl. P..| - 
Eighteenth Av. G| if 


| Directress 


Livingston St. P| 3 
Monmouth St. P.’ i: 


Marshall St: P....| Sat 
ThirteenthAve.P : 

Monmouth St. P.) Bi | 
Mallet St.Ge 2] 1st Ass’ nt. 


Livingston St. pia daeedin es. 
.| Assistant .. 
South 10th St. P. oH 
North 7th St. P.| Hy 
South. Street P. || 4s 
Director Manual, 
Training. . . Special . 
Central Ave. P. ee 
Fifteenth Ave. P. Peeromes 
| Directress, 
Camden St. P... Assistant.. 
Washingtonst. P. \V . Prin’pal| 
Normal & Train’g Teacher of| 


104 Broad st. 
68 Court st. 

65 Oriental st. 
89 Bleecker st. - 
43 West st. 


10 Gould ave. 
Homest’dPk. ,Clin’n pl 
26 Miller st. 

26 Miller st. 

(21 Halsey st. 

(121 South Ninth st. 
161 Roseville ave. 
161 Roseville ave. 
269 Mt. Prospect ave. 
46 Mercer st. 

122 Brunswick st. 

127 Alington st. 

34 Centre st. 

50 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
41 Fifth ave. 

216 North Sixth st. 
56 Sherman ave. 


oe North Sixth st. 
221 Mulberry st. 
77 Clinton ave. 


2538 Littleton ave. 
59 Winans ave. 
51 Washington ave. 


Normal Dep’t., Phys. Cul./758 De Graw ave. 


Burnet St. G....| 4 


58 Court st. 
'79 Third ave. 
28 Lemon st. 
66 Oriental st. 
. 66 Oriental st. 


506 Summer ave. 


19 Park st. 

.. (262 Mt Pleasant ave. 
167 Boyd st. — 

‘85 Broad st. 

9 Linden st. 

i89 New st 
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TEACHERS—ConrINUED. 


NAME. 


Reuck, S. Alberta 
Richards, Lucy A 
Richards, Mary E 
Richards, Mary’ H....... 
Richardson, Florence 
Richardson, Marion 
Righter, Marietta ........ 
Roalefs, Christiana 
PLOCNG; Rates wo. cious: 
Rodamor, Elizabeth...... 
Romaine, Mary E 
Romer, Clara E 
PeOGea Wests aici en re 
Rowne, Piicsbery i... 6. 
Ruckelshaus, Bertha L... 
Rudd, Annie C 
Rusling, M. Louise 


6 6 ee) wate 
Oho a! 8: 0 RNS 4 


Poe! aps eel ns 


aa) oOo. (ec 


er wtyg! py, b 4, 


cee ee ewe 


Rune fares is) de a1 


ie 6 (epee, ole 


Russell, Sadie G 
yer, Gerttude B.:.. js. 
Ryerson, Florence 


wae (eer br eee re 


Safford, John H 


Sandy, William C 
Sargeant, Ada E 
Bere tN Cie i ek 8 
Sayre, E. Louise 
Pee MULAN Diy ew. 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H..... 
REIT. CATING 6 oct. 

Scarlett, Augustus 
scarlett, Sarah B......... 
Schenck, Bessie C 
Schieck, Carrie D 
mcnulte, “Otto FR. oS eke. 
Schwab, Millicent .. ..... 
Schwitzgable, Amelia 
moo; Graces 00 Le. 
Selover, Edna W 


os, tiie Bd, bbw 


Bar, OS Dae, ee 


ow ie) te" "ele view 


Spc Gy aig Ao gee 
Shepard, Clara A 
shepard, Edwin........... 
‘Sherman, Allton H....... 
Sherwood, Mrs. Isadore M. 
Simpson, Amy 


oom a bie Bi bes Geo 


SCHOOL. 


Sele 9, a 


oe eee 


Hamburg Pl. P.. 

bis Ghd heii aereeanay 
Mihot: ot. Pah 2. 
Chestnut St. P.. 
So: Market St P. 
Monmouth St. P 

OGhver st Go 
Walnut. St< P.. 2 
Elizabeth Ave. P. | 
Warren St. P... 
Livingston St. P. 
Elizabeth Ave. P. 
ThirteenthAve P 
Summer Ave. P. 
Summer Ave. P. 


Hamburg P!.P.. 
South 8th St. G. 


Ann Street P.... 
Jee Gedy Li ae ae ea 
Nin 5°71 tied OBR ec or 
POMrankim  . Bes: 
Warren St. P... 
Pranklin’”: P:... 


Camden St. P .. 
Lawrence St. G. 
\Warrén Sti. Pe); 
South 8th St. G. 
Roseville Ave P. 
North 7th’ Sty P: 
Fifteenth Ave. P. 
Morton St. G... 
Morton St: -P.... 
Warren St. P... 
North 7th St. G. 
Chestnut St. P.. 


South Street P.. 
HighAnnex, Girls 
Oliver St. G.... 
HighAnnex, Boys 
HighAnnex, Girls 


te Prarmctin Ge < 


ce 


oe 


RANK. ADDRESS. 
Assistant. .|102 Halsey st 

a 464 Summer ave. 

aa 41 Essex st, 
2d Ass’nt. .|464 Summer ave 
Assistant ../299 Washington ave. 

sf 13 Pennsylvania ave. 

ss 68 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
os 138 Fourth ave. 

ss 39 Chestnut st. 

. 99 Wright st. 
Principal. ./23 Chestnut st. 
Assistant ./144 Garside st. 

iS 86 Vanderpool st. 

a 43 Pennington st. 

- 168 Fairmount ave. 

Ps 114 Summer ave. 
Kindrgar’n 

Assistant 173 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Assistant ...160 Orchard st. 
Ist Ass’nt./14 Warren st. 
Assistant ..|892 Bl’mf’d av ,Mtclr. 
1st Ass’nt.|/Hotel St. George, 
| Brooklyn. 
1st Ass’nt./262 North Sixth st. 
Assistant ..|224 Clifton ave. 
Principal. .'3868 Bank st. 
Assistant .|186 Belleville ave. 
V. Prin’pal)|7 Hollywood av ,E O. 
Assistant ..|2 Lombardy st, 

sj 56 South Eleventh st. 
Principal. ..56 South Eleventh st. 

-: 56 South Eleventh st. 
Assistant ..|70 South Eleventh st. 

a 94 State st. 

Principal. .|Lindsley ave. So. O’ge 
Assistant .498 Washington st. 

. 194 Spruce st. 

eS 19 Humboldt st.. 
Kindrgar’n 

Assistant. Rahway, N J 
Principal. .|64 Ninth ave. 
3d Ass’nt..|46 Prospect st., E. O. 
Principal. ./25 Osborne ter. 
1st Ass’nt. |104 Cleveland st. ,O’ge. 


‘3 Linden st. 
‘81 Broad st. 
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TEAC HERS—COnNrTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
lo 
Sipp, amma Fv ener Chestnut St. G../Ist. Assn’t.|81 Orchard st. 
Skinner, M; Adaline. 7... South 19th St. P. Assistant ...52 Lafayette st. 
Sloan, Mts; Gracek Rei. ASouth Stréet Peis ae: 29 Vanderpool st. 
Smalley, Flora By 2.22. [Newton St. G. . 11 a: 219 Littleton ave. 
Smalley, Nellie L. Chestnut St. G. a 1001 Broad st. 


iit iM rs tes ee le 
Smith, Poiritiatt |; Wes sues: 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie W. 
Smith, ips 
Staith.y Ma Mise ers ae 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith, 


Leona? Cyae ees. oe 
Daraies a, ya 


Sonn, George Citic... 
Sonn, Lydia ‘K 
Speer, 
Speer, Matilda [W782 4 
DPEicen Mat ya baad 
Spinning, Maria L........ 
Scorer Ma) hrenedhan cd: wll 
Stansbury, Mrs. Lydia D. 
Steeie,s: D agnies pan ee, 
Steele, ALS Cae ey eee aie oe 
Sleinyijeniier ban. Kane nit 
stephens; ‘Carrie V7, 


ise BS 6 le Pes, (s) 


stevens, M. Leanora,;. =. 
piickney, Me vAday to dee 
Stites, Dora A 


Se 0 we Deis 6 oll ew 


Strate witneltaess ares a! 
Stringer, Elizabeth M . 

Stall, {eetty Tee eae ee 
Sturgis, Emmay Mies 
Sullivan, DauralD 20 er: 
Sutphen, Jilia dca yak 
Sweasy, M. Augusta..... 
Symons, Evelyn S........ 


WaylorssA rthutt Vie cen ie 
Paylor, RantiesiP wee 
Taylor, Florence ......... 
Taylor, George: O;.F:..:. 
aylor; Saraly Gato. 


HMELOOING. tls aa ks 


Pr gaes Gs ste A ae | 


, South 10th St. Gh Prin’ pal 144 Monmouth st. 
"Chestnut Si: G.. 5D Emmet st.. 
.\Newton St. G.. a 1113 So. Eleventh st. 
ee d Ass’nt. 107 Thirteenth ave. 


South St. P...../Assistant .'730 Lake’ st, 
PMrank lines "Gy 4 uf 289 Broad st. 
Fifteenth Ave. Py re 116 Waterst ,P.Amb'’y 
‘“Franklin” P.. Kindrgar'n| 

Assistant. 181 High st. 
fis bted Bini S sok Me ins Ass’nt. 285 Belleville ave. 
‘Burnet St. P.... ./Assistant ..'71 Belleville ave. 
Morton St. P.. * 45 Astor st. 


Eighteenth Av. Gist Ass’nt. 45 Astor st. 
‘Commerce St. P. Assistant ...51 Chester ave. 
Morton Street G. Ast Ass’nt. 33 Franklin st. 
‘Monmouth St. P. era en .|26 Nelson pl., 
Ann Street (iP. ef 53 Nichols :st. 
Oliver St. G.. ‘Hist Ass’nt. 128 Monmouth st. 


\Oliver St. G..../V. Prin’pal/128 Monmouth st. 
Livingston St. P. Assistant .. 42 South Twelfth st. 
.|Superv. Teacher| 
of Sewing ..... Special. ...|899 Broad st. 
Camden St. P... Assistant .. 128 Littleton ave. 
[Morton St. P. .. __ Assistant. 140 Wickliffe st. 


\Lafayette St. P./V. Prin’ pal 208 Clinton ave. 

Newton St. An’x. Kind’g ar’n 
Directress 127Greenwood av., J.C 

.. Broome St. P. Assistant. 128 Central ave. 

. Washington St.G os 51 Avon ave. 

Summer Ave. P.) oy 104 Fourth ave. 

State Street P../H’d Ass’nt|198 Plane st. 

North 7th St. G. Assistant .. 291 North Seventh st. 

(Miller St. G. 2. ey 65 Sherman ave. 

Fifteenth ee PV. Prin’pal 113 South Eleventh st 

Oliver Sere ts ae Assistant../184 Walnut st. 


148 North Sixth st. 
12 Central ave. 


hecho Annex, Boys {st Ass’nt. 
‘Central Ave. P.-|Assistant.. 


South 8th St. P. ft 52 Roseville ave. 
(Central Ave. G. Principal . 241 Sixth ave. 
‘Morton St. G... V. Prin’pal|34 Elizabeth ave. 


Newton St. P... Assistant .1194 South Sixth st. 


rate. 


asi 


_ Van Nest, Harriet E 


Voget, Arnold 


TEACHERS =. CONTINUED! 
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NAME. SCHOOL. | RANK. 
Berwilicer, | iui es ‘(Newton St. G... | Principal. 
Macher, Ovi shire Highs ice ..jist Ass’nt. 
Thomas, Emily B.......: Parone je 2h. ts Assistant . 


Thompson, Alice M ... 
Thompson, “Hattie is /..-. 
Thompson, Nellie B...... 
Thowless, Florence R.... 
Thurber, Lewis W.... . 
Tillard, Albertina G...... 
Tillou, Alice 


pipe a aire, Bs, he eM Tepe 


Tompkins; ficrence.... .. 
Townley, Elizabeth M.... 
Tucker, Clementine ...... 
Mrnbach, Minnie LL... .:.. 
Woperce, Mary Li; '.... re 
biviek, William. P.B...... 
Utter, Addie L 
Utter, Ella D 


Seige o, afl Be: op” F 


se is f Aaah ele) oy 3 1) 


Van Houten, Lizzie L .. 
Van Ness, E. May....... 
Van Ness, Helen M. 
Vieser, Susie H...: Sage 
Von Seyfried, Sophie E. < 
Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A. 
Vreeland, M. Louise..... 


Wade, Mrs. Annie H..... 
Walker, Sarah’ Pe)... 2... 
Ward, Mary E..... L hescirate 
Ware, Harriet E... 4.0... 
Byetoon, Mary. He... .o<00- 
Welcher, Carrie May..... 
Weldon, Elizabeth S...... 


West wood, Mrs. JosephineM 


Westwood, DegiiSe::.. x Mtoe 
White, Annie DN, SRA 


. Monmouth St. P. 


.(North 7th St. P.| Os 


Eighteenth Av. G s 


Roseville Ave. P. Assistant. 
Ann Street P.. 


Normal& Train’ ¢ 


Newton St. P... 
Ghanlton Seek ane os 


Miller St. G.... 
South 10th St. G. 
So. Market St. -G. 
(Hawkins Sty P<. 
So. Market St. P.) nf 


‘Ist Ass’nt. 
Assistant. . 
Principal 


Assistant. 
‘(Newton St. P... <5 


.|Monmouth St. P. 


Hamburg Pl: G. he 
‘Waverly Ave. P. Assistant. 
Camden St. P... Principal. 
Central Ave. G Assistant. 
Normal& Train’¢ 


Lawrence St. P. Assistant... 
Newton St. P. os 


(ig boca a Sat ya tae Oa 
Walngt St. P.>. 
Hawkins St. P. vi 
Livingston St. P. cS 
Teacher of Music Special . 


Washington St.G 1st Ass’nt. 1 
Waverly Ave. P.|Assistant. 
.|Lafayette St. G./Principal. . 


.|Kind’re’rn | 
Directress Lyons Farms, N. J. 
North 7th St. P.|H’d Ass, nt 46 North Ninth st. 


Normal Dep't Ist Ass’nt. 
|Assistant. . 


HighAnnex,Girls 8d Ass’nt . 


ADDRESS. 


194 South Sixth st. 


364 Clifton ave. 
(170 Plane st. 
66 N. 19th st, E. Orge 
(102 Pennsylvania ave. 
02 Pennsylvania ave. 
255 Fourth st. 

1121 Third ave. 

253 Roseville ave. 


644 Mt. Prospect ave. 
‘37 Lincoln ave. 

36 Emmet st. 

20 Mt. Prospect pl. 


Summit, N. 
256 South Bigith s st: 


. 244 Lafayette st. 
Assistant. . 


112 Green st. 
(112 Green st. 


84 Avon ave. 


169 Brunswick st. 
136 Monmouth st. 
165 Jeliff ave. 


491 High st. 
. 8386 Waverly ave. 
Nea RE Nee eA A we 2d Ass’nt . 


70 Avon ave. 


_54 South Seventh st. 


Training Dep't V. Ae elie ant Garside st. 


132 Congress st. 
Belleville, nt Peal be 


So. Market St. G. V. Prin’ pal 91 South Tenth st. 
Commerce St. P. Kind’ gar’n| 

Directress 31 Ninth ave. 

3d Ass’nt.. 
Assistant.. 


‘754 Summer ave. 
246 Walnut st. 


40 Pennington st. 


1076 Broad st. 
40 Eighth ave. 


South Oth Ste Ps|V.. Prin: pal 24 Franklin st. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINuveED. 


Zimmerman, Rose........ ‘Elliot Street P.. 
. | 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
White; Grace Di uiabys.% ‘So. Market St. P.|Kind’ gar’n| 
| Assistant 10 Monticello ave., J.C 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B Washington St. P Assistant. .|17 Court st. 
Widmer, M. Evelyn...... State Street P.. z 21 Hillside ave. 
Wiener, William ......... HighAnnes, Boys Ist Ass’nt.|624% Nelson pl. 
 Wigpine Abbie Be. 07... BLO RN Aa Poe ieee 2d Ass’nt../81 North Ninth st. 
Williams, Emma R....... ‘Monmouth St. P.|Assistant../88 Warren pl. 
Willis, ‘GracelAtieiehc Vos ‘Summer Ave. P. ¥ 377 Summer ave. 
Willis} Jennie: Virgo ao) Charlton St. P.. * 202 Clinton ave. 
WiHhss Sate tine eee PRidseLot.. sea er cs 739 Summer ave. 
Willis; We Spaders.. ‘Fifteenth Ave, P./Principal. ./219 Littleton ave. 

‘ Willoughby, Mabel A..... Waverly Ave. P.|Assistant. .|201 South Eleventh st. 
Wilson, Albert B....-....)ThirteenthAve.G Principal. ..97 South Tenth st. 
Witson} Helen Em. cis ta. ‘South Street P..|Assistant..'228 Orange st. 
Wilson, SustesMe 5.5.0. Monmouth St. P. Ms 55 Avon ave. 
Winfield, Harriet... ......| HighAnnex, Girls 3d Ass’nt. .'25 Kearny st. 
Winget, Emma G........ Franklin” P.../ Assistant. ./50 Clay st. 

AOL Te Brea $29.8 “cite aa, Lawrence St. G.|Ist Ass’nt. '23 Court st. 
Wolfer, Lowmseny ie .. ies ‘South 10th St. P.| Kind’ gar’n 
Assistant 404 Washington st. 
Wood, Chana ore Lafayette St. P.|Assistant. .|489 High st. 
Wood, Mrs. M. Ella ..... Lawrence St. P. ue 148 Academy st. 
Woodruff, M. Eleanor....|Lock Street P...)Kind’ gar’n) 
| - Assistant 1 Roseville ay. 
Woodward, Emma F..... Morton Street P.| Assistant. .|23 Elizabeth ave. 
Woolman, Helen R....... Chestnut St. Be. OL 23 Chestnut st. 
Wright, May Hoyos) ak South 10th St. P. ‘i: 12 Court st. 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth....... (North 7th St. G.|1ist Ass’nt.|/275 Sixth ave. 
Wyckoff, Josephine....... Elliot Street P.. Assistant.. 176 Summer ave. 
Yawger, Marilla A....... ‘Morton St. P..../ Assistant... 871g Avon ave. 
Y OFE S- Mipraa es hee an i'Hawkins St. P. is 4 Riverside ave. 
Young, ITC sts ee a pnt Ridge Street P. _ H’d Ass’nt. 78 Fourth ave. 
Young, Mary#:Au qoute 2 Lafayette St. P. Assistant. . 295 East Kinney st. 
Zann? Clara ocd gare etem ‘Hawkins St. P../V. Prin’pal 53 South st. 
Assistant. . 


47 Bryant st. 


A i, 


ease 
Bat, £ 


SC Ee Poti Eo 


OF 


Teachers’ Salaries. 


te nae: | Sapaete a Pa 
RARY.: | 1st Year. |Maximum. 
| 
HIGH SCHOOL, | | 
Pie pal Malei sheet ee. fees. sas | | | $2,500 00 
First. Assistant—Male on bo0.5. 6 pe.n $1,400 00/$1,800 00 *2,000 00 
Second Assistant—Male.............) 1,200 00; 1,250 00) *1,300 00 
Vice-Principal—Female.............. haan dee Rey Ma 3 bear 2,000 00 
First Assistant—Female............. 900 00) 1,000 00 *1,200 00 
Second Assistant—Female........... 900 00) 950 00. *1,000 00 
Third Assistant—Female............ 800 00) 850 00 * 900 00 
Teacher in charge of full division, | 
EN ACG ee nos 2h ins ys te ca alle af oan | > aoe Se Ohl 1,500 00 
Mea UGnest COATS SOR GOTMAn jin oop nals dc ep oi bie b |e s foe ew al 1,500 00 
PERMANENT. 
GRADE heey en naar 
| lst Year | 2d.Year. |Maximum. 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. | 
LL ic Ray, Sten. ten ad AAG apr rane x a/ebs wis foes $2,300 00 
Normal Department— | 
Diemer tineipal——Pemale. 02/00 eli wes err oanaees 1,300 00 
(0 2 CRUE 7 pees QS co) (ols ae a eae) ee | 1,100 00 
Training Department— | 
Vice-Principal—Female............. BS IVOT OOS sects, fs | 850 00 
Assistarit—Pemale: 000.0006... 8. | 525 00 $650 00 700 00 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. | 
Principal—Malewy sign ai ali eed ale Cabo F 5 ee 2,000 00 
Vicé-Principal—Males. 220.2... ee. 1510000; 3 Lt “1,200 00 
Vice-Principal—Female............. $00.00) ae / 1,000 00 
ertead Assistants Mematery fice. oo. i. opus che cece sa 800 00 
+First Assistant—Female.../........ AP ees fe eae Oe 750 00 
Assistant—Female..27 o.oo | 475 00, 600 00) =*650 V0 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ContTInuep 


PERMANENT. 
GRADE 

ist Year.| 2d Year. Maximum. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Principal Male ie ax nats weal NA Pate Scan CNG iene 28 $1,500 00 
Principal—Male (more than 12 classes))..... ...|......... 1,800 00 
Principal—Male (more than 28 classes)|}.........)......... - 2,000 00 

Principal—Female (12 classes and up- 

IMATCS Jes 1s CU trees id ras 2 oa chip ek SPIES Seated eae ete 1,200 00 
Principal—Female (6 classes and up- 

WATS) Wiener eesen Metts. dss) Deoate ah te] ete RTE NY ieee Nae 1,000 00 
Principal--Female (less than 6 ayers seas Sal pe. Saas "850. 00 
Vice-Principal—Female. ............ TODD OO re caer as 800 00 
Head Assistant—Female............ Ppebarepanctli. tap Cs 700 00 
“Assistant —Remalew inte. cease — 475 00) 600 00 *650 00 

S$ KINDERGARTENS. | 
DDITOCKERSS Aer Poni ce Cenk Leuk wigbecre | 500 00 600 OO *650 00 
VGSistant. a ert en aes Les a I 426 000)" 600 °Q0! -. 3, eee 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. | 
Principal—Female (6 classes and up- 

WATS) 5 03-FE ac he Ue Pe Coe RR Decal) Some nay peng 1,000 00 
Principal—Female (less than 6 classes) f dais way iten Ie eee ee 850. 00 
Assistant--Hemale.cs/ Aue ptt. aces | 475.00, 600 00 *650 00 

COLORED SCHOOL, | 
Principal—-Mele: a7 1. 2 Ga shea. posse bps ergs: bey a eee 1,500 00 
Assistant-—Hemalen iu ey panne — 475 00) 600 00) =*650 00 
SPECIAL. 
Drawing Teacher—Female......... Peete aie 1,500 00 
Supervisor of Primary and Kinder- | 

ATCO IC HOLS 45 ik nee wos toa a ORR ea | ne 1,500 00 
Teacher OL NLUStCy ay hor. . heioaneene Ma dane soe pew eet 1,250 00 
Teacher of Ungraded School... ..... [Ears 1,200 00 
Temporary Kindergarten Directress., 400 00. aio be Ciel ee ea 
Supervising Teacher of Sewing...... Pen eee ne Che 900 00 
Supervisor of Manual Training eae rey eae fan tee. 1,600 00 
Assistant ‘“ xt Perera. bist ate Nee 900 00 
tTemporary Assistant............. ( 3 months 4 months} 3 months 

(Grammar, Primary and Kinder-- at | t at 

garten departments—Female.... | | $85 00) $40 00 $45 00 


> i 
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SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ConrTinu_ep, 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


Bene pal—— Ma Wego oe yk Wank chet nes oss opens awe Hs $70.00 per month 
RRP CWICT PAL: ca cote depen ema Sie acy +5. 8 60.00 per month 


PMSA AS (ALES VED Ora, cuter te ce hay ihe mls't aie 2S 3's 60.00 per month 


Preicipal—Male.. .ui ite ek ns." SOS a Messe isin ake ... $60.00 per month 
Be Pek NCIS! es Ue ce eet Gedy aan hag, 5 (ai) henner ....- 49.00 per month 
Assistants—Male or Female............ $40.00 and $45.00 per month 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL, 


Soa pete WEES) C4 (a Pais SOR ghee lar ies 750.00 per year 
PAN MAIC Te cee ee ees 22.00 and $3.00 per evening 


SUBSTITUTES: 


Bae ochool— Malei vs. wi, es bale =a sree 00, DET Cay, 
Pam mcnool-—lhemale he eile. ies 2.50 per day 
Grammar Department—Male........... . 3.00 per day 
Grammar and Primary Departments—Female 1.50 per day 
Evening High School........ Salary ot regular teacher. 
Pome VoChHOOl 2.4! y Fos sds Salary of regular teacher. 


Notre—No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason of 
this Schedule. 

+ First Assistants and Head Assistants, teaching classes of the 
» higher grade, shall receive $900 per year while teaching such grade. 

+ Assistants must serve one year as temporary or probationary 
teachers upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall 
enter upon the first year of the permanent grade. 

* The maximum salary to be specially granted in each case upon a 
certificate of the Principal of the school where such an Assistant 
shall be teaching, said certificate to be indorsed by the City Super- 
intendent. 

§$ Kindergarten salary schedule to take effect September 1, 1898, 
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Pe sa P 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


CO UR sa OPS ir Nes 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic is the science of numbers, not the art of 
“figuring.” This art is secondary and subsidiary. 


Through the study of mathematics, children should 
acquire a conception of number and dimension, which 
are the content of the study. They express their con- 
ception of this content through the art of “figuring,” 
which constitutes the ‘“ Form ” of the subject. | 

Mathematics should introduce the child to an‘ accurate 
knowledge of the physical world. It should always deal 
with real things rather than with the signs of things. 
This is particularly important in the primary grades. 
The two most common errors in the teaching of arithme- 
tic are, first, the limiting of its application too closely to 
commercial transactions, thus belittling the science; and 
second, dealing with figures, characters and signs rather 
than with real quantities. 

In the primary grades all work should be concrete. 
The computation should be based upon dealings with 
actual things, measured or counted. Children naturally 
recognize the various relations expressed by addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and partition upon 
such numbers as they can readily handle and compre- 
hend. Going through the processes of addition or sub- 
traction upon very large numbers is for young children 
meaningless. 

All schools, should be supplied with scales for measur- 
ing, with measures of capacity and with rules, and much 
of the elementary work should be the actual use of these 
tools, Illustration by means of pictures also tends to 
make the work real. As soon as children comprehend 
the relations through actual experiment or illustration, 
they can be led to abstract calculation, but in the pri- 
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mary grades tkis should be confined to numbers within 
their comprehension. More should be made of dimen- 
sion than is commonly made. Many of the subjects 
usually treated in arithmetic have a limited practical 
value, being either matters of special business concern or 
belonging to the sphere of higher mathematics, and have 
been omitted from this course. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Hirst GRADED 2b  Cuass, 
Numbers 1-6. 


Operations—Addition, subtraction, multiplication, divis- 
ion, partition. Halves of 2,4and 6. Thirds of 6. Halves 
of 1: 


Recognition and estimates of capacity of units of vol- 
ume, as pint, quart, gallon ; the number of feet in a yard. 
All work concrete. 


If pupils have had proper kindergarten training the 
present outline can be adapted to their degree of pro- 
ficiency. 


First Grape, ‘ A” CLass. 
Numbers 6-12. 


Operations.—The same as given above for Class “B.” 


In addition, units of volume in dry measure and a 
study of relative capacity. 

Halves of all numbers studied. 

Fourths of 4, 8; thirds of 3, 6 and 9, 

Halves, quarters and thirds of 1. 

Use of figures to represent numbers. 

Concrete work. 

Telling time by clock. 
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Seconp Grape, “ B” Crass. 


Numbers.—Review of first year’s work. Advance 12-20. 

Operations —Addition, multiplication, subtraction, divis- 
ion, partition ; short distances in feet or yards. 

Subjects—Lines, as yard, foot, inch; areas, as square 
yard, and number of square feet composing the same. 
Number of square yards or square feet in convenient 
surfaces. 

Dozen and half dozen. 

Pound and ounces composing the same. 

Practical problems as to the cost of paper, slates, 
pencils, food and clothing. 

Change of yards and feet to feet, and the reverse. 

Like operations with gallons, quarts and pints, bushels 
and pecks. 

Halves of all numbers studied. 

Thirds and fourths of all numbers capable of equal 
division. 

Relations of halves and quarters, thirds and sixths of 1. 

Concrete work. 


SECOND GRADE, “A” CLASs. 


Numbers.—Review of work of previous class. Advance 
through 30. | 
Operations.—Same as in * B”’ Second, 


Subjects—Same as in “ B” Second. 


In advance take simple problems in addition, multipli- 
cation, subtraction and division of compound numbers ; 
also notation and numeration through 30, using bundles 
of sticks in developing the tens. Have actual operations 
in building, in adding and subtracting performed before 
representing work by figures 

All abstract and drill work should follow concrete work. 

In fractions of 1, change of halves to quarters and 
eighths; thirds to sixths and ninths, using square and 
circle for purposes of illustration. 
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Study of time table, divisions of day, parts of the hour, 
time of day, days in week or month, weeks in month and 
months in year. Written work in addition and subtraction 
involving carrying. 


THIRD GRADE. 


“B” Class —Numbers through 50. 
‘“A” Class.—Numbers through 100. 


Operations.—Division, partition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, addition. Notation and numeration, both Roman 
and Arabic, through 1,009; development of tenths and 
hundredths ; addition and subtraction of simple fractions. 

Subjects— 

1. Compound numbers 


Actual measurements. by inches, feet, yards and rods. 
Drawing diagrams and maps to scale, % inch to a foot, 
etc. Measurements of the boundaries of rectangles. 
Square inches, feet and yards on surfaces of tables, boxes, 
boards, floors, etc. Cost of carpeting and papering. Buy- 
ing and selling quantities of liquids; pints, quarts, gal- 
lons, barrels, etc. Introduce problems involving change 
of denominations. 

Apply the same processes to units in dry measure. 
Minutes, hours, days, months and years. 

Practice in telling time of day. 

Money, buying and selling ; wages for labor. 

2. Aliquot parts, after 100 is developed. 

% or .50, or 50%; \% or .25, or 25%; % or .12%, or 12%44; 
% or 33%, or 33144; 4, %, etc. 

3. Fractional parts of 1. 

Thirds and ninths. 

Thirds and sixths. 

_Halves and sixths. 

Halves and eighths. 

Fifths and fifteenths. 
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Halves and quarters. 

Use square and circle for purposes of development and 
illustration. Forinstance: A man sells % of his land to 
one man and Y toanother. What part or parts were 
left? What part or parts sold? 

Take examples from science study. 


Review work of the year. 


Suggestions.—Illustration is of use in arithmetic only 
when byits use pupils actually solve problems. Never 
allow a pupil to first solve a problem and afterwards illus- 
trate it. The diagram should be drawn first to fit the 
conditions of the problem and the questions answered 
from this diagram. Seat work in the first four grades 
should be largely from the concrete. 

All facts in number should be developed by actual ex- 
periment on the part of children under the direction of 
the teacher. 

Class work should be partly new work and partly work 
which will fix in the memory combinations of numbers 
until their formation becomes automatic. 

In all grades above the third fifteen minutes daily should 
be given to rapid mechanical work in addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division of whole numbers and 
fractions. | | 

Give many problems for seat work that require dia- 
grams, in order that children may comprehend their use. 
Thus: 
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BORA BOO THIRD ANDi Aver Hike: 


CompinaTions—EouaL NumMBERS—MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


; BS. ? 8x 3 


yapeena: 


\ 4X 2 
(Seed: 
\ 3x 9 
| 


9x 3 


Tx 4 (ace, 20 
28 | 
4x 7 3X12 
“el 2X3 
| 
| 
[73 Oe nO ra oe 
| 
age 3 | 4x 9 
30 4 
came 
ee ce, 


14 


)» Lo 


2X 


\ 
l rx 


3 pid 


7 
2 


8 


(i Deo Gate 
| 22 
Le Sd a 
184 
| 2x09 (_ 3% 
) | 
shee G4 eo one: 
| 
“een |* 6504 
| 244 
PLO. ae | 4x 6 
204 
ee ab Ga | 2x12 
| | 
pedo es 4 | 12x 2 
ae el 
a 2 5X 9 
Tx 3 
TXe8 Lae 
| mn) 
eter ews rip cei: 
8x10 
( 6x10 > 
| 10x 8 
10<..6 
60 
oe 5 a 9x 9 
| 5x12 
8x11 
88 
Ryo Ne! a 8 
66 
6x11 9x10 
90 
10x 9 


belt 


( 4x10 
| 7x 10 
; 10x 4 40 8x 12 
40 4 10x 796 
\ 8x 4 pened) | 5x10 12x. 8 
32 50 


Pee oemeaniees 8 (10K hae 8c) 8 9X11 
99 


BSE 9. OTe 9 
72 


{ 

( 11x 3 6x4 9x 6 6x12 

33 42 54. 1002 1010 
( 3x1 1X 6 SO aia | 


Give much drill on multiplication table at each step, 
using all factors or numbers as high as studied. Confine 
the work of development to composite numbers. 


THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE 


After children are taught to draw to a scale, develop the 
facts in the multiplication table by the use of rectangles. 
Thus: Children draw a figure 6 by 9 inches, dividing it 
into square inches and finding all possible combinations 
in it. 

Written work in addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion, involving carrying. 

ares, these combinations are properly developed see 
that children learn them perfectly. 

Draw two parallel lines 4 inches long and 1 inch apart. 
Divide upper line into halves, lower line into sixths: 

How many sixths in $? In 3? 

How many sixthsin4? In}? 

How many sixths in $ and 4? etc. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRILL WORK. 
30. 
foo 5X 6== 15K2—= 2x15= 3x1l0=— 
30 10— 30> d= 30+ 6= 30> 2= 30 15=— 1-10 of 80=— 
30 3— 1-5 of 830— 1-6 of 30— 4 of 30— 1-15 of 30— 
380—-38—= 4 of 30= 
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Make problems to illustrate 30+ 6, 1-6 of 30, ete.— 


2 Partition: 
1 Division. 


28 
1X4— AX TS 14X2— 2x 14— 
28s 4—= 28— T= 28— 2— 28— 14— 
tof 28 = 1-7 of 28—= 4 of 28— 1-14 of 28= 
ae enter ts 
| 18 | Add another number to make 28 
agi & I 
18 Devel Us CERN erate 20, i pee 
i 94 
EES GG) Soe a a 15, etc. 


OO Rie 


1. Notation and numeration through two periods. 

2 Drillin rapid and accurate mechanical work in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and short division. 

3. Give combinations such as 23, 49, 96, 57, and require 
the work to be performed mentally. 

4. Continue drawing maps and plans to scale, finding 
dimensions from them. 

5. Give continual practice in the applications of denom- 
inate numbers, buying by the bushel, gallon, etc, and 
selling by the peck, quart, pound. Reduction ascending 
and descending. | 

6. Continue work with halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths, ninths and tenths, giving illustra- 
tion and mental work, and using interchangeably the 
terms per cent. and hundredths. 

Draw problems from science work and from geography 
and history ; e. g., comparative weights of equal bulks of 
different minerals studied. 

Linear Measures—Lengths of rivers, roads, journeys. 

Drawing to scale. 

Area—River basins, countries, continents. 

Values of products, food, clothing, etc. 
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Time—Periods consumed in journeys. 

Comparative periods in history; ¢. g., time since Revo- 
lution, compared with life of man, of the children, with a 
year ; that the children may acquire an accurate sense of 
time spaces. 


MAL POUR Es 


1. Notation and numeration continued. 

2 Same as (2) in ‘“B” Fourth. 

3. Teach long division. Insist upon short division when 
the divisor is less than 13, and upon multiplication by one 
operation when the multiplier is 10, 11 or 12. 

4, Amplify topics of 4, 5 and 6 of “B” Fourth work. 

5. Give much practice to reducing fractions to any 
given denominator and in reducing several fractions to a 
common denominator. 

6. Using some device similar to that employed in third 
grade, develop addition and subtraction of fractions. 

7%. Review tables of denominate numbers. Problems 
from science, geography and history, comparative lengths, 
areas, times, ages, armies, population expressed by use of 
whole numbers and fractions and made the basis of num- 
erous calculations of various sorts. 

8. Cost of production of various articles; cost, how 
divided. 


“B” Crass, FirtH GRADE. 


Final review of notation and numeration. 

Final review of tables of denominate numbers, with 
applications of the same. 

Fractions completed. 


Eee ss Wir (TRADE, 


Reduction of decimals, 
Measurement of plane surfaces. 
Operations with compound numbers. 
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“B”’ Crass, SIXTH GRADE. 


Decimals completed. 

United States money completed. 

Business problems requiring use of decimals, mensura- 
tion, United States money. 

Forms. of bills. 

Principles of percentage. 


“A” CLASS, SIXTH GRADE. 


Percentage, simple interest. 

Continuation of business problems as in “ B” Class. 
Review of. denominate numbers. 

Calculation of dates. 


“B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE 


Percentage applied to insurance, commission, bank dis- 
count and taxes. 

Problems in simple interest. 

Business problems involving various principles already 
learned. 

Frequent practice in rapid computation. 


“A” CLASS, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Simple proportion. Square root, and its applications: 
Short methods. Review drills. 


*B” Crass; EIGHTH ‘GRADE, 


Arithmetic reviewed : fundamental operations, fractions 
—simple, compound, denominate numbers. 


“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Arithmetic reviewed: percentage, interest, ratio and 
proportion and square root. 
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ALGEBRA. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


To simple equations. 


“A” CrLass, EIGHTH GRADE 


Simple equations. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Written common business forms. 
Meaning and use of the terms “ Debtor” and “ Cred- 
ore 
‘* A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Simple accounts. 
Day book and ledger. 


READING. 


The objects of the reading lesson are two. First, to give 
the pupil the power to secure from the written or printed 
page an intelligent and appreciative knowledge of the 
thoughts of authors as recorded and expressed in litera- 
ture. Second, to give the pupil the power to impart to 
others the knowledge thus obtained in a clear, sympathetic 
and pleasing manner. The teacher should always bear in 
mind that the content of the reading lesson is of more 
value.than its form, and that an appreciation of good lit- 
erature is worth more than the mechanical ability to read ; 
hence, reading lessons should always be upon matter of 
interest and worth to the child and never upon idle com- 
binations of words for the mere sake of the words. Chil- 
dren from the very first should learn to read by reading 
something worth while, and not by calling words merely. 

Reading matter should always be adapted to the capac- 
ity of the child, but it is better that it bea little beyond 
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him than a little beneath him. In every grade he should 
read the best literature that he is capable of appreciating. 


Careful attention should be paid in all grades to correct 
enunciation and pronunciation, to proper use of the vocal 
organs and of the organs employed in breathing. Ease, 
naturalness and a clear, resonant tone should be sought. 
Frequent ‘exercises in breathing and the carriage of the 
body and in the vocalization of both vowels and conson- 
ants should be employed when needed. 


“B” Crass, Firsr GRADE. 


Method.—Of the different methods of teaching beginners 
to read, no one contains all the excellences. ‘The best 
points of all should be employed, but it is important to 
select the proper unit, which is not the sound of the letter, 
nor the word, but the sentence. Children should begin by 
reading the sentence. Later the sentence should be 
analyzed into words and the words into their sound 
elements No one of these three methods should be 
neglected, but the order indicated should be carefully 
preserved. 

Begin with the sentence. As soon as possible call atten- 
tion to the words composing it, which the children will at 
first recognize through memory. After some weeks of 
such reading, synthetic and analytic exercises in the sound 
elements of words should be introduced and regularly 
continued through the primary grades. These should be 
systematic and thorough, leading to word building and 
the use of the dictionary. Teachers who are not familiar 
with this method are expected te become so as rapidly as 
possible. Where this method is employed, the first reading 
lessons should be based upon observations of nature and 
upon poems and stories, used in the same connection ; also 
stories told for the sake of their literary or ethical merit 
may be employed in the same manner. 

The first lessons should be in script upon the blackboard. 
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They should be carefully prepared, so as to be progressive 
in thought and style, and should be preserved. Each 
school should be supplied with a copying pad of some kind 
and the blackboard lessons preserved should be copied 
upon leaflets and put into the children’s hands for review 
lessons. 

By the end of the first semester pupils should have 
read at least half of two First Readers or an equivalent 
amount, 

“A” Crass, First GRADE. 

Lessons prepared by the teacher or selected from read- 
ing books based upon the study of plants, animals, the 
human body and literature. 

During this semester at last two First Readers should 
be completed or an equivalent amount of matter read. 

The language work should be closely related to the 
reading during the primary grades. 


‘“B”-Ciass SECOND.,.GRADE. 


Lessons selected from First and Second Readers and 
supplementary Readers, based upon topics in nature study 
and upon literature appropriate to the grade. 

In this class pupils should read the first half of three 
Second Readers or an equivalent amount. 


“A” CLass, SECOND GRADE 


Lessons selected from Second Readers and supplemen- 
tary Readers, appropriate to topicsin nature study, history 
tales and selections from good literature used in this class. 

Pupils should complete two Second Readers and much 
supplementary reading matter. 


“B” Crass, THIRD GRADE. 
Lessons selected from Third Readers, appropriate to the 
work in other departments. | 
Pupils should read an equivalent of half of three Third 
Readers and much supplementary matter. 
12 
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“A” Crass, THIRD GRADE. 


Lessons selected from Third Readers and supplemen- 
tary Readers that may be readily correlated with work in 
other departments, especially nature study, geography, 
history and literature. 

At the end of this grade pupils should be able to read 
readily and in pleasing style any matter whose thought 
and language is within their comprehension. 

The sound drill should have given them power to call 
new words and the use of the sentence as a unit should 
have enabled them to grasp the thought of the author 
readily. 

FourTH GRADE 


From this time on the reading matter should be care- 
fully selected good literature adapted to the mental 
powers of the children and material relative to the other 
subjects of the curriculum. 

Children should now be able to read, not for the sake of 
reading, but for the sake of what they read. While con- 
tinued attention should be paid to the art of reading, the 
pupils should always realize that they are reading as 
adults read—to get at the thought of the author—and not 
for the sake of going through with the school exercise. 


“B” Crass, FouRTH GRADE. 


Matter selected from Fourth Readers, from the supple- 
mentary Readers and from good literature, relating to the 
other topics in the curriculum, particularly nature study, 
geography and history. 


“A” Crass, FouRTH GRADE. 


Same as “B”’ Class. 
Historical and mythological tales of Greece and Rome 
are here appropriate. 
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“B” Curass, FirrH GRADE. 


Matter selected from geographical, historical and other 
Readers, and from good literature, appropriate to the 
work of the grade. 

Stories and poems by Ametican authors relative to the 
early history of the United States are appropriate here. 


“A” Crass, Firth GRADE. 


Good literature appropriate to the work of the creates 
particularly poems and stories relating to the Orient and 


to Egypt. 
TAs es LASS, SixtH GRADE. 


Much reading matter selected from standard authors 
and, in so far as possible, correlated with the work of the 
other departments, particularly nature study and the 
picturesque features of geography. 


“A” Ciass, SIXTH GRADE, 


Much good literature appropriate to the work of the 
grade, especially historical tales and poems. 


“B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature, especially by American authors, and relating 
to periods of American history. 


“A” Cass, SEVENTH GRADE. 
Same as “B” Class. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE, 


Literature selected from English authors relating to 
English history. 
Good literature in general. 


“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 
Same as “B” Class. 
The literary excellence of selections read should be 
noted. 
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PHONETIC DRILL. 


Systematic phonetic drill should be given through the 
primary grades as indicated in the outline for reading. 
This should not be made the basis of the reading lesson, 
but its auxiliary. Simple rules should be given as they 
are needed by the child to enable him to pronounce new 
words. Teachers will find it of great use to develop words 
having similar sounds in groups or families. The best 
classification is that based upon similar vowel sounds and 
upon rhymes. 

The aim of this drill is to enable the child to recognize 
new words at sight. If it is found necessary, supplement- 
ary instruction containing lists of words in families will 
be sent to the schools. 


PHONETICS. 
Essentials.— 


1. Sounds. 

2. Characters .to' represent ‘them. (a). Letters: (a 
Diacritical marks. 

This latter is an essential because of the fact that many 
letters have more than one sound. 

3. The laws, if any, governing pronunciation. 

Use of diacritical marks in distinguishing essentials. 

Laws to be learned by comparison and classification of 
words : 

THe MONOSYLLABLE. 
Short sound of the vowel a a be tei 


at the end. 


Long sound of the vowel 
| two vowels present. 


a before r, If, lm, um is long Italian a (4). 

a before sk, sp, ss, ft is the short Italian a (4). 

oi and oy, ou and ow, diphthongs. To be diacritically 
marked when not. 
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What is true of a monosyllable is true of the accented 
syllable. Mark no other syllable. 

Teach accented syllables to Third Grade children. 

a before ll, 1k, w, wk is a (o in or). 

Diacritical marks used only with— 


1. Exceptions to the above rules. 
2. Words not included under above rules. 
3. The accented syllable. 


SPELLING HELPs. 
Three classes of words need special attention :— 


1. Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant,—-y is 
changed to i when ed, es, er is added. 

2. Words ending in a consonant preceded, in order, by 
a vowel and a consonant,— 

The final consonant is doubled when a syllable is added. 

3. Words in which final e is dropped when a syllable is 
added. Also, teaeh common exceptions. | 


Sein EV ORSPHONICS AND: VOCAL DRILL, 


The talking voice is, so to speak, the singing voice 
broken up, and we consider the centered singing tone as 
a whole of the voice, and think of the talking tones as parts 
of it. 

All our uttered thoughts have to pass through tone 
forms; and the mental and spiritual qualities are felt and 
heard according to the degree of perfection in form. 

As the physical organs develop under right mental 
training, they respond to more subtle control, effecting at 
last that rare result—the artistic expression of person- 
ality. 

The voice of intelligence comes from a true articu- 
lated form, and articulated voice is composed of vowels 
and consonants in all their combinations. That which 
forms and maintains the articulated voice is phonetic drill 
directed by right mental concepts. 
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Quality of voice followstform, and if the form be good 
the quality is good. Quality and form are associated in 
nature everywhere. Notice a tree—when it decays, its 
form changes. 

Mental pictures and illustrations should be employed 
until the muscles controlling the throat and lips are 
free and the voice rests on a center—-that is, a control of 
breath. . | 

Vowels result from definite fixed positions of the mouth, 
and on them our syllables depend, and in no way do they 
obstruct a pure tone. In teaching the children the short 
vowels first, we give them a sure and quick way by which 
they may acquire a vocabulary. The shorter the vowel 
the lower in the scale, and the less breath required to 
produce it, In children of the first and second grades, 
the breath is not under the control of the will; and in 
view of this fact it seems advisable to begin with the 
short vowels. ' 

In teaching the Jong vowels we give more definite form 
and better control to the articulating organs, as long 
vowels are made at the top of the scale, in the upper 
part of the voice, and take more breath. Therefore, prac- 
tice for the teacher must come with the long vowels, as 
form is the product of intellect. 

The following classification is adapted from Dr. Alex. 
Nelville Bell’s vowel scale chart : 


VOWELS. 


Ist. Those vowels made at the front of the mouth; 
that is, with the top of the tongue pressed against the 
hard palate directly back of the teeth. 


ScALE I. 


oc O Ol ec OI 
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Note.—With beginners teach only the short vowels 
from this scale. 


2d. Those vowels made in the mid-center, of which 
there are but two in our language. 


' Scat_ II. 
a as in ask, 
é as in hér, 
Notre.—This is not to be used for beginners, 
3d. Those vowels made with the back of the tongue— 
same position as Scale II., with the exception that they 
are made further back on the tongue, 
ScaLE III. 
t as in htt. 
a asin arm. 


4th. Those vowels made at the extreme back of the 
tongue with the help of the lips. 


SCALE IV. 
00 as in boot. - 
oo “ “ cook. 
igen ea: 

Ps Eee 
Oe eee, OT: 


Select the short vowels. 


The above scales are the pure vowel tones with the 


exception of a and 6, which partake slightly of the highest 
tone of each scale. — 


CONSONANTS. 


In producing all consonants there are two sets of artic- 
ulating organs—the lower or active set, and the upper or 
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passive. ene, are each divided into four parts, namely : 
( Lower lip. . 
Bae: | Bop of tongue. 


6¢ 


feigue lip. 

abahe peaeh eel 

iat , Hard Palate. 
| Soft $s 


These again are divided into breath consonants or 
aspirates, and voice consonants or sub-vocals. 


In the following we have the pure or unmixed of the 
consonant sounds : 


(1) Breath. Voice. 
Lip p—f b—m 
Point of tongue t—v d—n 
Top of tongue—Taken with the vowels. 
Back of the tongue k g—ng (nasal) 


Here we have more action of the articulating organs 
producing mixed sounds, following same order as in No. 1. 


(2) 


Lip wh Ww 
Point of tongue th—s—rh 1—r—z 
Top of tongue sh—yh — th—y 


f7 is wholly breath. 


When it comes before a vowel it partakes of the vowel 
before the / is finished, as in how. 

When 1,1, w and y are followed by a vowel preceded 
by an aspirate in the same syllable, they become aspir- 
ates. ; 

j is a combination of d and sh Commences in the 
throat and ends with the top of the tongue against the 
hard palate. 

x is a combination of k and s—produced wholly by 
breath. | 
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g is explosive breath, like k. 
c is either like k or s, according to what precedes it. 
ch is a combination of t and sh (breath). 


When children have become familiar with the articu- 
lating organs, in the formation of these elementary 
sounds, they should build words which can be grouped in 
families, beginning with the lip consonants and short 
vowels, and so on following through the above outlines ; 
for example : 


ap at ab 


rap cat | cab 
t ap Ss at etc. 


Teach diacritical marks when occasion demands. 


The value of phonetic drillis in the scientific acquaintance 
with the sounds of our language which it furnishes. It 
cultivates perception and trains the voice to harmonious 
expression. 

Thus much for the children, now for the teachers. 


All sounds should be produced from the center of the 
voice. Zink the sound first, and the vocal organs will 
adjust themselves to form, then perfect the form and you 
have pure, clear tones. 


é is the letter that brings the breath to the front to be 
formed, and is resounded from the center of the voice ; 
that is, in the nares—the whole of the voice. The whole 
because it is the resonant chamber of the overtones. 

Takexa medium singing tone, G—think it, produce it 
with lips closed. Zhen practice with the mind centered 
on the tone--the tone outside of self. Next drop the 
lower jaw—the tone must still be an uninterrupted tone, 
showing that breath is under control of the mind. 


In vocal drill the prolonged or singing tone comes first, 


because it is held long enough for a definite mental im- 
pression. 
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WORD BUILDING. 


Pupils learning to read by the word and sentence meth- 
ods should have two months’ work before beginning the 
study of the sounds composing words. Recognizing sen- 
tences by distinguishing phrases and words they are nat- 
urally led to observe that the word is also composed of 
parts. 


A, e,7,0 and uw are distinguished as vowels, The other 
letters are consonants. W and y sometimes borrow vowel 
sounds. The short sounds of vowels are learned. The 
sounds of some of the consonants are given. Combina- 
tions like af#, ef, 7¢, are formed. Consonant sounds are pre- 
fixed to one of these combinations, forming words that 
rhyme, as at, hat, mat, sat, etc. So, in like manner, with 
other combinations. From these lessons in building is 
evolved the fact that a vowel at the beginning or in the 
middle of a word has the short sound. 


The long sounds of the vowels are next mastered and 
combined with consonant sounds. The children, by build- 
ing ake, make, take, ade, aid, made, laid, etc., soon discover 
that the long sound of the vowel is dependent upon the 
presence of another, silent vowel. JZe, be, we, my, try, jy, 
etc., develop another law. 

These facts developed, the next step is that of compari- 
son and contrast; as mat, made, ef, eat, etc., until children 
discover for themselves certain fundamental laws, which, 
if thoroughly and systematically applied, lead to independ- 
ence in reading. This independence should be reached in 
the third year of school life. 


OUTLINE. 
First YEAR.— 
1. Recognition of the two classes of letters. 


(a.) Vowels. 
(b.) Consonants. 
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2. Elementary sounds represented by these letters, and 
also the combinations, ¢#, wh, ch, sh, ng. 

3. Combination of these sounds to build sets of simple, 
familiar words, having common characteristics- 

4. A few simple facts deduced from this building; as, 
when the vowel is long, when short, what ar, aw, 
all, alk, or, say. 

5. Recognition of syllables in two-part words, for 
greater ease in pronunciation. 

6. Practical application ot the above acquirements in 
recognition of new words. 


SECOND YEAR.— 


1. A thorough review of the first year’s requirements, 
increasing the number of words in ‘family ” 
building where the increase is helpful. 


2. Development of matter not included in first year’s 
plan; as e with its equivalents, 4 and its equiva- 
lents. 

3. Daily practical application of knowledge gained to 
acquirement of new words in reading. 


4, Drill on difficult sounds; as, w, wh, v, ch, sh, th, th. 


5. Drill in writing singular possessive; plurals of such 
words as, jly, mouse, knife; and in writing deriva- 
tive words in which the final consonant is 
doubled ; as, matting, hopping, hopped. 

6. Teach use of hyphen between parts of compound 
words. 


THIRD YEAR.— 


1. Review, and practical application of knowledge 
gained to recognition of new words. 

2. Practice in such use of diacritical marks, divisions 
of words into syllables and use of the accent 
mark as will aid pupils in using the dictionary. 
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3. Review all sounds with their representative charac- 
ters; and be sure that pupils understand the 
accompanying table of equivalents: 


ao é ==; 1.0"; -¢ ==-k 
aie i= e€ c= s 
a=eé u,0 = OO Bees 
i chaise, 
eee u, O00 ch =sh,in-+ machine, 
ie marchioness. 


s and z— zh in pleasure, treasure, measure, azure, 
brazter, letsure. 3 


4, Practice in writing the following, as occasion may 
require : 
(a.) The possessive, singular and plural. 
(b.) Derivative words in which final e is dropped; 
as plane, planing, planed 
Exceptions for inspection and drill—Zoe, 
toe, shoe ; dye, singe, tinge ; peace (able) man- 
age, change, advantage (ous) rage}s} out- 
rage (ous). 
(c.) Drill upon topic 5 of second year’s outline. 
(d.) Drill in writing other nouns whose plurals 
are formed irregularly ; as potato, tomato, 
grotto, cargo, deer, sheep, fish, etc. 


GENERAL PLAN. | 
AK 
CHARACTERS AND SOUNDS. 


VOWELS. 
rag Marre 0 


y, W. 
CONSONANTS. 
DitccdMt goa 4, Ki aay 1s otc lear aN Vg ae 


VOWEL SOUNDS. 


e, 1, 0, 1 (approximate sounds). 
oy, ow = OU. : 


“1 (OQ. Or =P 10 
| 


CONSONANT SOUNDS. 
Simple— 
eee ost, oh, | — ohm. np; 1," St, V, -w, x (ks), 
Bree ic Wi hes Vienne 
Compound— 
ch, sh, th, wh, n (ng), zh. 


HELPS “lLOszPRONUNCIATION. 


The following laws are not under any circumstances to be 
taught verbatim. ‘They are simply to be developed by com- 
parison of many words having common characteristics. 

One vowel at the beginning of a monosyllable is short. 

One vowel in the middle of a monosyllable is short. 

One vowel at the end of a monosyllable is long. 

When there are two vowels in a monosyllable, the first 
is usually long, and the second silent. 

Y, at the end of a monosyllable is long; at the end of a 
word of more than one syllable, short; as, my, fly, baby, 
honorary. 
mieeberore tr is broad .o,marked:6. .,A before. lk, Il. 
Wiisia = 0. 

A, before lf, lm, r, un is long Italian a, marked 4. It 
has the same sound in 4h, cdn’t, shan’t, father. Rr after 
a, changes the sound to a. 

A, before ff, ft, sk, sp, ss, st, and in a few words before 
ne and nt,is: short Italian a, marked da. This is a short- 
ened sound of 4. 

Oo, is short (00, 0, u) before d and k usually. 

Oo, is long, (00, 0, u) in most other cases. 

E, before r,is usually “tilde” e, marked é, as in her, 
father. i, y before r, and o in occasional cases, as word,. 
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world, worth, etc., have sounds so nearly approaching é, 
that they may be called the same. The u should be 
marked with the circumflex (fi). 

C and g are soft before e,i and y, and are marked 
thus:—c, ¢&. 

R, ch, sh, y, zh before u, gives it the sound of oo. It is 
marked thus:—u. 

[See Sections 52 and 53, Principles of Pronunciation, Webster’s International 
Dictionary. ] 

N before g, k or c, as uncle, is marked with a line below 
(n) or tied with the consonant in monosyllables. 

When the consonant is doubled, as in rapping, the second 
consonant is silent. 

What is true of a monosyllable is usually true of an ac- 
cented syllable. For this reason, children should early be 
taught to observe the parts, or syllables of words. 


[The following work is not apportioned by classes, but is adapted for use by 
teachers of all grades. | 


A, final, and unaccented, is short Italian a; as in away, 
about, among, ahead, America, Africa. 

E is usually silent in the termination ed. 

Drill upon the following exceptions : 

Ady. in /4y and ness—Assuredly, confusedly, renewedly, 
amazedly, amazedness, composedly, composedness. 

Adj.—Aged, beloved, blessed, crabbed, cragged, crooked, 
cursed, cusped, dogged, hooked, jagged, learned, legged, 
naked, peaked, ragged, rugged, stubbed, wicked, winged, 
wretched. 

E is generally sounded in the termination e/. 


EXAMPLES FOR Driti.—Level, gravel, vessel, nickel, 
chapel, model, gospel. 


EXCEPTIONS FOR DritL.—Betel, chattel, drivel, easel, 
grovel, hazel, mangel-wurzel, mantel, mussel, navel, ravel, 
shekel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, swivel, teasel, weazel. 

E is usually silent in the termination ez. 
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Worps For DriLL.—Even, seven, heaven, eleven, woven, 
taken, waken, shaken, silken, broken. 


EXCEPTIONS FOR Dritu.—Aspen, chicken, hyphen, 
gluten, lichen, linden, kitchen, marten, mitten, (or mittn). 

The e is also sounded’ when preceded by 1, m,n, r, 
except in fallen, stolen, swollen. 

Many words ending in om, preceded by c, ck, st, t, omit 
the 9 in pronunciation ; as, reckon, beckon, bacon, reason, 
treason, mutton, glutton. 

7,in the terminations zw and 7z/,is sounded, except in 
basin, cousin, raisin, devil, evil, weevil. 


Worps For Driti.—Civil, council, pencil, lentil, codicil, 
coffin, griffin, Latin, matin, satin. 

In the termination azz, the vowel sound approaches e. 
Pupils should be thoroughly drilled upon such words as 
curtain, certain fountain, mountain, until both syllables of 
each word receive proper attention. Too much stress 
cannot be put upon clean enunciation. 

Drill upon words ending in zon, tion, ious, téous, ous. 


SPELLING HELPS. 


1. Teach change of y toi before es, ed. 

2. Teach doubling of final consonant when ing, cd OF er, 
is added to a monosyllable ending in a consonant preceded 
by a vowel. Ae 

3. Teach dropping final e when syllable is ended. 

4. Teach the few common exceptions. 


“FAMILIES” FOR DRILL IN WORD-BUILDING. 


at éck ITitaey tb 
ack en ilt um 
an end ish un 
and ent itch up 
ang ench ift ug 


ank est iff uck 


ex 
ess 
ell 


o—t 
son 
ton 
won 
done 
none 
come 
does 
shove 
dove 
sponge 
front 
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it ung 
idge unk 
1x ut 
ud 
Ob uch 
od utch 
og ust 
ock udge 
oll uff 
om ump 
on . unt 
ong. ush 


ade, aid 
ace 
ake 
age 
ale, ail 
ame, aim 
ane, ain 
aint 
ate, ait 
ape 

ay 


she 

tree 
three 
free 
flee 
eed, ead 
ere, ear 
een, ean 
eer 
cer.cat 
eclveal 
eep, eap 
eek, eak 
eece, cese 
eeze 

ies (e) 
ierce 


13 


6) 
obe 


ode, oad 
oke, oak 
ole, oal 
oul 
ome, oam 
ope, oap 
one, oan 
ore, oar 
ove 

ote, oat 
ose 

Ooze 


orm 
orth 
ort 
orse 
orch 


1 = ew 
— 
ue, ew 
~_— 
ure 
ute 
ube 
ude 
une 
use, ues 
ue 
ues 


(ward 

(wjarp 

(w)armth 
alt 
alk 
aught 
ought 


au 


Common 


2) a ir exceptions. 
ar ask irm have 
arb ass irst are 
ard asp irth were 
arch ast (?) irl _ host 
ark It ird plant 
arl aff irt 
arm ance orm 
arn anch orst 
arge ant (?) orld 
arsh orth 
art er ork 
alf ert orse 
aim erth 
alve ern a 
' father rm url 
farther rk urn 
papa erb urse 
mamma erdue urve 
can’t eard urt 
shan’t ear (1) (n) 
earch ere a 
are \ 3 
air 
eir | 
LANGUAGE. 


The following outline is composed largely of sugges- 
tions regarding material to be used as a basis for language 
study. The basis or thought element is the most import- 
ant in language teaching. If children are induced to think 
and encouraged to express their thoughts freely and 
abundantly and in the best available English, they will 
acquire the habit of using good English. 

Technical instruction should be given when needed to 
enable the child to express his thought adequately. A 
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course of language instruction based upon technical points 
arbitrarily selected by the teacher stores the child’s mind 
with unused matter and fails to meet his most vital needs. 


Power to use language is acquired by its use. All 
language used should be correct in all respects. 


The child’s thought determines its form. This is at 
first simple, and gradually increases in complexity with 
advancing age and growing knowledge ; hence, new diffi- 
culties will continually arise which need to be met by 
proper explanation and practice at the time; for example, 
in regard to the use of punctuation and capitals. The child 
first expresses himself in short, disconnected sentences, 
repeating subject and object. Punctuation for such ex- 
pression is very simple. As conjunctions and pronouns 
are introduced to make the compound sentence, somewhat 
more elaborate punctuation is required. Later, with the 
use of the complex sentence, which is naturally employed 
to express more complex thoughts, other rules of punctu- 
ation are required, and should be given as needed. To 
give rules for punctuation and then compose exercises to 
illustrate them before the child has need of them for the 
natural expression of his thought is beginning at the 
wrong end and working backwards. 

If no attempt is made to force technique upon pupils 
before it is needed, teachers will find that the difficulties 
have been greatly reduced in number and can be readily 
classified. As difficulties arise and definite instruction is 
needed, such instruction should be given and repeated 
until the points are made perfectly clear and right habits 
started. | 

Hyde’s Language Lessons and the Language Charts will 
be found useful in furnishing material for the necessary 
drill. 

‘In the following outline the suggestion that certain 
technical points be emphasized in certain grades does not 
mean that they are to be ignored in other grades, but im- 
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plies that, in the average school, teachers will find need 
for emphasizing these points in the grades indicated. 


Teachers will find that the best material for language 
work is to be obtained from the other subjects in the cur- 
riculum, especially nature study, literature, history and 
geography. Atleast one period a day in all grades above 
the First, should be devoted to writing about matters of 
interest to the children. There should be daily class 
criticism of the work produced by the children. When- 
ever the necessity arises for the explanation of a technical 
point, that explanation should be given in a definite lesson. 
The correct forms should be impressed upon the children 
by their use, and not by referring to the incorrect forms ; 
for example, the incorrect forms of “lie” and ‘‘lay ” should 
be remedied by giving the correct forms of the verb in 
use, not by a discussion of both verbs, which tends to in- 
crease the confusion. 


First GRADE. 


Writing and building of new words in reading iessons. 
Development of words and their proper use in sentences, 
both written and oral. Talks and lessons upon animal 
and plant life. (See outline). Lessons suggested by the 
seasons, with their attendant. phenomena. These talks 
may be based upon or crystalized into some beautiful 
selections of poetry for memorizing. 


The songs of the day should, as frequently as possible, ~ 
be in harmony with the thought of the reading and lan- 
guage lessons of the day. In familiar conversation with 
the children, the teacher cannot fail to find opportunity 
for correcting ungrammatical expressions and faulty artic- 
ulation, while at the same time she assists them to help 
each other. 


Development of the thought of new reading lessons and 
description of pictures in readers and language books and 
charts. This work is all incidental to reading, and the 
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teacher will need to exercise judgment in selecting topics 
and pictures. 

Simple oral and written topics suggested by these and 
kindred topics. 

Memory selections and fairy stories. 

Talks on the human body once or twice a week. Per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

In this and all grades the correct use of capitals and 
marks of punctuation should be required in all cases. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Development of the words and thoughts of the reading 
exercises. The use of new words in sentences. Word 
building. 

Lessons on plant and animal life. ; 

These topics should be connected with the kindred sub- 
jects in the reader, and written lessons in language should 
be used, when practicable, as reading exercises. 

Lessons on the human body. 

Study of reading topics. 

Dictation lessons. 

Memory selections. 

It is well in this grade to induce children to combine 
their simple statements into compound statements by the 
use of simple connectives and personal pronouns. Give 
careful attention to the use of the forms of inflected words 
which the children employ. oe 


THIRD GRADE. 


Sentence building and the use of the illiptical sentence. 

Drill in the correct use of words. 

Word building. 

In this grade children can be induced to still further 
combine their independent statements into compound sen- 
tences, and in some instances by the use of the relative 
pronouns into complex sentences. 
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Give no technical grammar, but simply see that they 
use properly these more complicated forms. 

Material for daily class lessons :— 

Memory gems. 

Stories of heroes. 

Literature taken from the readers. 

Nature study. 

Physiology as suggested in outline. 

Geography as suggested in outline. 


FourTH GRADE. 


Continue the work of the Third Grade in sentence con- 
struction and in the correct use of sentences of different 
kinds in the daily written work, taking care that children 
use correctly such phrases, clauses and connectives as 
their needs require them to use. 

Material for language lessons :— 

Reproduction of historical stories. 

Stories from Homer. 

Imaginary journeys. 

Stories from literature. 

Descriptions of flowers and other objects of nature 
study. 

Reproduction of studies in geography ; as, How Cotton 
Grows, The Story of Lumbering, Where We Get Our 
Sugars, Manufactures of Newark. 

Physiology as per outline. 

These compositions may often be put in the form of 
letters, properly addressed. 

Encourage freedom and independence of expression 
rather than the following of exact outlines. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


Continue the technical work suggested for the Third 
and Fourth Grades as the need becomes apparent. 

Give much writing upon varied topics, especially en- 
couraging freedom of expression. 
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Except upon rare occasions, avoid the use of definite 
outlines, but in class give corrections of forms used. 

Encourage a child to use as large a vocabulary as pos- 
sible. 

Introduce word sates to show the real meanings of 
words. 

Vary the forms used as letters, compositions, news- 
paper paragraphs, debates. 

Material for daily language lessons :— 

Topics taken from history. 

Biographies of heroes, 

Mythological tales. 

Accounts of imaginary journeys in connection with 
geography and history. 

Reproduction of stories from literature. 

(Do not allow children to reproduce poems in their 
own prose. Accustom children to the best style by the 
reading of good authors, and do not allow them to express 
the thoughts well expressed by the author in paraphrase.) 

Description of objects and fanciful sketches in connec- 
tion with nature study. 

Physiology. 

Simple business letters. 


SIxTH GRADE. 


Continue and enlarge upon the work laid down for the 
Fifth Grade. 

Material for language lessons :— 

Stories from history. 

Various subjects occurring in geography. 

Tales found in literature. 

Physiology. 

Business letters. 

The written exercises in this grade should take a 
variety of forms, as letters, essays, stories, fanciful 
sketches, magazine articles, newspaper paragraphs. 

Some attention should be given to simple division into 
paragraphs. 
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GRAMMAR. 


Formal grammar may be introduced into this grade for 
the first time, but it should be limited to the simplest 
matters. At the expiration of the year the children 
should be able to recognize the various parts of speech 
and the simplest forms of inflection. 


In the “ B” Class this.study should be limited to nouns, 
adjectives and pronouns. 


In the **As’Class ityshould be extended tos tnerotmes 
parts of speech. Formal grammar lessons should not 
occur more than once a week. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Continue the work in language, encouraging full and 
free expression. 

Articles on topics connected with history. 

Sketches of characters in books read in connection with 
history. 

Synopsis and review of the books read in connection 
with school work. 

Fanciful sketches and descriptions in connection with 
nature study. 
_ Descriptions of journeys and other articles based on 
topics in geography. 

Letters of invitation, acceptance and regret. 

Business letters. 

Topics based upon physiology. 

Give instruction in paragraphing. 


Be SEVEN TH, 


Definite, careful instruction in formal grammar should 
begin with this grade. 

The unit of the work is the simple sentence. 

Pupils should master the simple sentence thoroughly 
and be able to recognize subject, predicate, object and 
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other elements, and should be drilled upon paradigms 
and inflectional forms as needed. 


“A ” SEVENTH. 


With the simple sentence still as a unit, make a more 
extended study of nouns, pronouns and adjectives. 
Treat fully adverbs, appositives, predicate nominative. 
Continue work upon paradigms and inflectional forms. 
Grammar lessons three days in the week throughout 
this year. 
EIGHTH GRADE. 


Continue language work with more and more attention 
to technique. 

Call attention to figures of speech and points of rhetor- 
ical excellence, and urge their use in pupils’ work. 

Discussion of historical topics. 

Sketches of characters in books read in connection with 
history. 

Reproduction of stories from literature. 

Synopsis and review of books read. 

Fanciful sketches and descriptions in connection with 
nature study. 

Advertisements, applications and business letters. 

Business forms. 


Physiology. 
“B” EIGHTH. 


The compound sentence. A careful study of its con- 
struction. 

Analysis of simple and compound sentences. 

Study of verbs and phrases. 


A’ LD HIGH TH. 


Complex sentence. Study of its construction. 

Analysis of simple, compound and complex sentences. 

Clauses, relative pronouns and other connectives. 

Grammar lessons three times per week throughout this 
year. 
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SPELLING. 


FOR ALL GRADES. 


The spelling lessons are to be upon words used by the 
children in some connection. There must be every day a 
formal spelling lesson upon words selected. The list of 
words should be selected from the various lessons, includ- 
ing words misspelled by the children in any written exer- 
cise. 

In the primary grades these words should be classified 
by the teacher. List of words given should, in so far as 
possible, be preserved for review. New words occurring 
in any lesson which the children are not able to read at 
sight or by spelling should be placed before them at once, 
and the pronunciation clearly given with the division of the 
words into syllables. In all grades, particularly in the pri- 
mary, sight spelling is a most valuable exercise, and if 
conducted with care and sufficient frequency, will in 
many cases prove almost sufficient for the instruction in 
spelling. 

In formal spelling, from.the outset, children should 
learn to divide into syllables. The sounds of the letters 
should be taught as suggested in the outline for phonetics 
accompanying the course in reading, but of more value 
than all special drill is the correct spelling of all words in 
all written exercises. In one sense every lesson is a lan- 
guage lesson and a spelling lesson. 


Children should from the first be taught to use the dic- 
tionary. They should be instructed never to write a word 
unless they are sure of its spelling, but to look up the 
proper spelling before using. 


There is no one method by which spelling may be 
taught. Teachers must see to it that all the methods in- 
dicated above are employed. In the Fourth Grade the use 
of the spelling book is provided for review purposes. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography is the study of the earth as the home of 
man. It is now generally admitted by the best teachers 
that the human element should be made most prominent 
in the teaching of geography in the schools. The study 
of physical geography gives a proper understanding of 
the earth as related to the history of the human race, but 
this relation, and not the physical geography, is the im- 
portant part of geographical instruction, hence this sub- 
ject must be closely related to history and to the present 
social conditions if its chief value is to be conserved. 

The literature of the school course and the nature study 
should both be closely related to the geography. For chil- 
dren, especially in the lower grades, political geography, 
except in its broader and more conspicuous features, is the 
least important branch of geographical study. In order 
that geography may interest children its teachings must 
be real. The relations between the people who live upon 
the earth and their homes mtist be made clear and vital 
by the teacher. 

In the First and Second Grades this study is to be car- 
ried on, not independently, but in connection with nature 
study and language. 


“Bi C pass, (FIRST. GRADE: 


Study of plants and animals and natural phenomena, as 
forms of water and other features suggested by the out- 
lines of nature study. 

Observing weather. 

Making calendars. 


“Py Crass, FIRST GRADE. 


Work of “B” Class continued. 

Direction of winds. 

Points of compass. 

The child is making the acquaintance of the world. 
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“B” Crass, SECOND GRADE. 


Study of plants and animals. 

Natural phenomena. 

Calendar work. 

Currents of air. Winds. 

Relation of wind and weather. 

Drawing to scale. 

Observations to be made from school room windows 
and out of doors. 

School yard and field excursions. 


“A” CLass, SECOND GRADE. 


Work of ““B” Class reviewed and continued. 
Sand maps of local features. 


“B” Crass, THIRD GRADE. 


« 


Calendar work. 
~ Review the work of the preceding grades. 

Soil making, 

Erosion, 

Other agencies. 

Drawing to scale. 

Relief maps. 


“A” Cuass, THIRD GRADE. 


Work of “B” Class continued. 

Forms of land and water. 

Local geography and history. 

Physical features of Newark and vicinity. 

River and mountain; how formed and uses. 

How and why people travel. 

Stories of the early settlements in New Jersey and New 
York with geographical reasons. 
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Some study of the world as a whole suggested by imagi- 
nary journeys around the world in different directions. 

Continents and oceans. | 

Our relations to different continents—historical and 
commercial. 

A little about the people who have lived upon them. 

Zones of heat and cold. 

Local observations and field lessons with drawing to 
scale of such familiar places as the school yard, acquaint- 
ing the child with the use of the map. ) 

The study of North America. Its main features, chiefly 
physical. As to great mountain ranges and river systems, 
acquainting the child with geographical terms through 
local instances. . 

Begin the use of the text book. 


“A” Crass, FourTH GRADE. 


Continue local study and field lessons for the sake of 
acquainting the child with geographical nomenclature and 
ideas. 

Study of South America and of Europe—main physical 
features ; relations, commercial and otherwise, to us. 


“B” Crass, FirraH GRADE. 


The United States and Canada. Study somewhat more 
in detail as related to history, emphasizing physical fea- 
tures, occupations, productions, means of travel. 

Make the study as picturesque as possible. 

Use as much literature as possible. 

In studying the United States by sections, consider the 
natural divisions based upon physical features rather than 
the artificial and arbitrary ones given in most geographies. 


“A” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica. 
Study physical features—drainage, river systems, moun- 
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tains, commercial relations, character and occupations of 
people, government, political divisions in the large. 

In considering productions, treat especially of those 
which have commercial bearing upon this country. 


* BY CLASS, SIXTH GRADE, 


In this grade pupils should begin to study geography 
more intensively. Ordinarily a larger text book is here in- 
troduced. The children are approaching the age when it 
becomes better for them to treat a few subjects thoroughly 
than to discuss many in a cursory manner. 

Physical features of the earth. 

First—Of the earth as a whole. 

Second—Of the grand divisions and countries, including 
such subjects as great mountain ranges, the continents 
and their relations to one another, the great river systems, 
coast outlines. | 

The free use of the globe is essential. 

Children should make relief maps in sand, clay, papier- 
mache or other material. 

At the end of the term pupils shouid have a pretty clear 
notion of the earth as a sphere and of the chief variations 
of its surface. . 


“A”? Crass, SIXTH GRADE. 


The political geography of the world. — 

After the general view obtained in the ‘‘B” Class, pupils 
are ready to study the great political divisions by which 
people of different races and nationalities have divided the 
surface of the earth among themselves. 

This should be a study of large political divisions, rather 
than of small ones, but should include the chief cities, the 
causes of their foundation and of the development of dif- 
ferent nations; should treat of the habits and customs of 
peoples, and as the work of the “B”’ Class is intended to 
give the child a reasonably clear conception of the surface 
of the earth, so this work should give him a reasonably 
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clear conception of the peoples who live upon it, as related 
to it, both affecting and affected by their physical environ- 
ment. 

“B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 

The United States in sections as indicated for the entire 
country in the outline for the Fifth Grade. 

This work should be done almost wholly in connection 
with the study of the literature and history of the United 
States. 

As the history requires reference to sections and places, 
geographical facts relating to them should be carefully 
noted. 

“A” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 

The United States by States and Territories. 

This also should be mainlyin connection with history 
and literature ; particularly does the history of the zrowth 
of the country furnish opportunity for the best study of 
geography. 

Physical features should be clearly brought out as re- 
lated to the growth of various industries, the rise of the 
States and the varying character of the people. 

During this grade the separate study of geography 
should not occupy more than two lessons per week. 

Commercial geography. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Pupils of this grade should receive a clear notion of the 
lines of commerce that bind the various portions of the 
world together, with the reasons, natural and political, 
for their establishment. 

It will necessitate a certain amount of review of phys- 
ical geography, and will deal largely with routes of 
travel, means of communication, harbors, rivers and 
cities. , 

It will touch upon national characteristics and preju- 
dices. 

It will deal with obstacles to traffic as well as with aids. 
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“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


Astronomical geography. 

During this term the pupils study the earth as a part 
of the solar system, and the effect of its relation to the 
rest of the system upon itself and its inhabitants. 

Treat biefly the geological history of the earth. 

The motions of the earth. 

Causes of day, night; seasons, tides, currents, winds and 
other effects of: the /earth’s. telation: to. the planerary 
system. 

Treat also of the effect of these various conditions upon 
the races of men living in different parts of the world and 
in a greater or less degree subject to them. 

The formal study of geography should not occupy more | 
than two periods a week during this year. 


HISTORY. 


This subject should be studiedin connection with geog- 
raphy in order to make the study of geography real. 
Places should be considered in relation to people who 
have lived or are living in them. 


First, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


Stories of heroes, selected by the teacher and told to 
the children of different grades. : 

These can be used largely as a basis for language work. 

There should be stories from ancient history, mythol- 
ogy medizval times and modern times. 

Particularly should stories be used drawn from the 
history of this country and inculcating patriotism. 

It is well to group such stories about national holidays, 
and other suitable periods of celebration. 


“B” Crass, FourTH GRADE. 


Stories of the discoverers and explorers of North 
America, such as the Early Norse Sea Rovers, Columbus, 
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the Cabots, Amerigo Vespucci, Carteret, Henry Hudson, 
De Soto, Marquette and others. 
Many such stories can be found in Readers. 


“A” Crass, FouRTH GRADE. 


Stories of the explorers of South America ; for example, 
Cortez. . 

Stories of ancient Greece and Rome and other Euro-~ 
pean peoples. 


“B” Crass, FirrH GRADE. 


Stories of the early settlers of the United States ; for- 
example, the Puritans, Quakers and Virginians. 

Study of Indian habits and customs. 
Use Egeleston’s First Book in American History. 


“A” Crass, FIFTH GRADE. 


Historical tales of the East. 

Bible stories. 

Stories of the great nations of Asia. 

Stories of Egypt. 

Stories of the great migrations. 

Much of the reading matter of this grade should be 
selected with reference to these topics. 


‘““B” Crass, SIXTH GRADE, 


Study of United States history three days in the week, 
using text book for reference. 

The following topics are suggested :— 

Early discoveries—Columbus, the Cabots, Vespucci, 
Magellan. — 

Explorations and settlements. 

Raleigh’s expeditions to Virginia. 

Two days in the week general history :— 

Stories of ancient Greece and Rome. 


. 14 
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“A” Crass, SIXTH GRADE. 


Suggested topics :— 
Virginia. 
Settlement of Jamestown. 
Captain John Smith. 
Starving time. 
Pocahontas. 
Great Charter. 
First homes. 


Bacon’s Rebellion. 
Massachusetts. 
The Puritans. 


Life in Europe. 

Voyage to America. 

First winter. 

The Indians. 

Miles Standish. 

Mode of life. 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


Roger Williams and Rhode Island. 

William Penn and Pennsylvania. 

Maryland and the Catholics, 

Georgia and the debtors. 

The Dutch and English in New York and New ey 

These lessons should deal with the picturesque features 
of early colonial life, and should be studied in close con- 
nection with literature and geography. 

Two days in the week general history. 

Stories of the Norsemen. 

Stories of the Crusades. 

Stories of Chivalry. 

Stories of the development of modern nations. 


“B” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


United States history. 
Review explorations and settlements. 


Topics suggested : 
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English influence on the various colonies, Dutch influ- 
ence, French influence, Spanish influence. 


French and Indian War. 
Revolutionary period. 

Causes of dissatisfaction. 
Boston Tea Party. 

Patrick Henry. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

George Washington. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Arnold and Andre. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Lafayette. 

Battles and campaigns of the Revolutionary War. 
Lexington. 

Long Island. 

Retreat across New Jersey. 
Trenton. 

Philadelphia. 

Valley Forge. 

Monmouth. 

Burgoyne. 

Yorktown. 

The building of the Constitution. 


“A” Crass, SEVENTH GRADE. 


United States history continued. 
Topics suggested : 

Mexican cessions. 

Slavery. 

American statesmen and orators. 
Clay. 

Webster. 

Calhoun. 

Development of the government. 
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Causes of the Civil War. 
~ Heroes of the Civil War. 
Lincoln. 
Grant. 
Sherman. 
Sheridan. 
Lee. 
Important battles and campaigns of the Civil War. 
Peninsula. 
Mississippi. 
Gettysburg. 
Sherman’s March. 
Wilderness. 
Virginia. 
Appomattox—Close of the Civil War. 
The growth and work of the navy. 
The South. 
Before the War. 
The Confederacy. 
Reconstruction, 
Growth of the United States— 
Territory. 
Population. 
Wealth. 
Influence. 
Literature. 


Science. 
EIGHTH GRADE, 


Three days in the week English history by topics as. 
outlined. 

One day in the week United States history reviewed by 
topics. 

One day in the week civics. 


“B” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE. 


English history topics suggested : 
The Normans and William the Conqueror. 
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Feudalism 

Origin. 

Ceremony. 

Decay. 

Chivalry. 

Knights 

Tournaments. 

Crusades. 

The growth of constitutional liberty. 
Magna Charta. 

House of Commons. 

Henry V. and the Battle of Agincourt. 
Charles VII. and Joan of Arc. 

The Reformation, 

The Age of Elizabeth. 


“A” Crass, EIGHTH GRADE, 


The Puritans in England and America. 

Oliver Cromwell. 

The relations of Louis XIII., Cardinal Richelieu and 
Louis XIV., all of France, with England. 

George II. and Louis XV. 

The French and Indian War in IN sabes 

George III. 

American Revolution. 

French Revolution. 

Second War With England. 

Battle of Waterloo. 

Battle of Trafalgar. 

The Victorian Age. 

United States and Englana. 

Heroes compared : 

Wellington, Nelson. 

Grant, Lincoln. 

Statesmen compared : 

Webster, Gladstone. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Simple oral lessons in the primary grades, and in the 
grammar grades written exercises in connection with 
language work tending to the proper care of the body. 
This study should not be analytical, nor should it dwell 
upon possible diseases, tending to produce a morbid state 
of mind in the children, but it should hold before them as 
a model the healthy human body as the home of the 
healthy human soul, and should lead to such wholesome 
care regarding personal habits as the needs of the body 
require. 

First GRADE. 

Personal cleanliness. 


SECOND GRADE. 


The same as the First Grade, and in addition some at- 
tention to characteristics and uses of the more prominent 
organs of the body. 


THIRD GRADE. 


As in the Second Grade, special attention being given to 
cleanliness of the teeth and to the cigarette and candy 
habits. 


FourRtTH GRADE. 


Simple rules for exercise, rest, sleep, eating, care of the 
eyes, 
FirTH GRADE, “B” CLaAss, 


Organs and processes of digestion, simply treated, with 
the effects of stimulants and smoking thereon, especially 
among children. 


FirtH Grape, “A” Cuass,. 


Foods—Necessity, kinds, quantity, cooking, chewing, etc. 


SIXTH GRADE, “B” Crass. 


Absorption and circulation. 
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SIXTH GRADE, ‘A,’ CLass. 


Respiration and Perspiration. 


SEVENTH GRADE, “‘B”’ Cuass. 


Skeleton—Structure, uses, hygiene, growth, repair. 


SEVENTH GRADE, “‘ A” CLAss. 


Muscular System—Structure, uses, hygiene, growth’ 
exercise. 
EBicuTtH Grape, “’B” Cuass. 

The general nervous system—hygiene, growth, exer- 
cise. | 
EIGHTH GRapeg, “A” CLAss. 


Special senses—-sight, smell, taste, hearing, touch. 

Throughout the grades such attention to the uses of 
stimulants and narcotics as is required by law and wise 
for the children should be given. The main aim of the 
work should be positive rather than negative—the secur- 
ing of good habits through intelligent interest. 


WRITING. 


The vertical system is to be used in all the grades of 
the schools. Much attention is to be given to all writing. 
The writing books, while they are to be carefully used, 
are, not the only nor: the’ chief. reliance,. .Children's 
writing ‘should be judged, not by what they write in the 
writing books, but by their ordinary written papers; 
hence, teachers in all grades are expected to give especial 
care to the penmanship of all written work, and to use 
the writing books as a means to this end. 

In a class of two grades, the book of the higher grade 
should be used. 


First GRADE. 


Use the blackboard largely for full arm, free move- 
ments. ey 
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For seat work, the paper pad and a soft, blunt pencil 
should be used. 

The writing should be the ordinary writing required 
for the language work. 


B Class. 


ya\ cc 


B Class: 


A 6“ 


B Class. 


A 6“ 


B Class. 


A 73 


B Class. 


ya 6e 


SECOND GRADE. 
No. 1, Graphic WoMBS Book Shorter Course. 
ce 0, 73 “ 66 
THIRD GRADE, 


No. 2, Graphic Writing mee Set Course. 
ee y, New, (9 3 ¢ 


FourRTH GRADE. 


No. 3,. Graphic Writing We Paes Course. 
(a4 4 6s 73 66 


’ 


FirtH GRADE. 


No. 4% taki Means Book, seers Course. 
ce a. 6s 6é 


SIXTH GRADE. 


, Graphic Writing ae eed Course. 


ad 5 ¢é éé ; ce 
>| 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


No. 6, Graphic Writing Hoa Wwe: Cone 


6é 73 


One book a year. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


No. 6, Graphic Wane pets Ones Course. 


“e 6 66 “ 
’ 


One book a year, or the entire use of a book in this 
grade can be dispensed with. 


tsb B OY, 


DRAWING AND MUSIC. 


Drawing and Music according to the instruction fur- 
nished from time to time by the supervisors of these 
subjects. 


NATURE: STUDY. 
SELECTION OF SUBJECTS. 


Each subject for class study has been selected with 
reference to the following characteristics : 
Its interest to the child. 

Its disciplinary value. 

Its practical value. (Usefulness to man.) 

Its ceesthetic value. 

The ease with which it may be presented objectively. 

Its intimate connection with the other Beets of the 
course. 

The place the subject holds in the scheme of creation. 

We are not seeking to make scientists of the children, 
but we are striving to lead them to be keen, accurate, 
sympathetic observers of the world about them. To this 
end they are given the opportunity to investigate each 
part of their natural environment, hence the variety of 
subjects. The course is progressive, as it has been demon- 
‘strated by experience that at various stages in the child’s 
life his interests are concerned with this or that series 
of phenomena, and his mental growth best aided by work 
adapted to the various stages of development. The 
course follows the growth of the child, rather than any 
hard and fast lines of school years. 


ANIMAL STUDY. 


The study of animals as outlined proceeds from the 
study of typical members of the vertebrates in the first 
year, through the invertebrates in succeeding years, down 
to the study of the lowest forms, in the fifth year. 

‘This order is found to be the most logical, as the higher 
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animals present the most features referrable to the child’s 
own body. From this study of animals most like him- 
self, he progresses gradually, forming correct concepts, 
step by step, of life in its various manifestations. 

In all instances the live animal is the first studied. Its 
life in the school-room is watched, and the child thus 
gains a power of observation and an intimate knowledge 
not obtainable from the stuffed specimen or picture alone. 

The specimens selected represent types of the great 
divisions of the Animal Kingdom—the mammal, the bird, 
the fish, the insect, the crustacean, the mollusk, the polyp 
and the lowest forms. 

Field excursions are to be made at certain times indi- 
cated on the programme, that the child may see Nature 
at work, learn to love and interpret her in her natural 
environment. 

The Aquarium in New York furnishes an opportunity 
rarely given us for observing life in the water. Excursions. 
are planned to coincide with the child’s study of fish, 
crustacean, sea anemone and coral. 

The Museum of Natural History affords a good chance 
for comparative work, and excursions to this are planned 
for classes in bird study, felide, etc. 

In the Preparation for Winter and Signs of Spring the 
lives of many animals, not included in the list for special 
study, furnish us with many additional points of interest. 
The beaver, the muskrat, the frog, the fly, etc., are ex- 
tremely interesting Fall and Spring studies in relation 
to the periods of rest and awakening. 

The method to be pursued with regard to specimens for 
detailed study should be the invariable one of a specimen 
for each child or one large enough for the children of the 
group to see distinctly the parts studied. 

By thus taking the child, as it were, into the confidence 
of “bird and beast,” he gains a power of interpretation, a 
value of form as modified and adapted to environment,. 
and a sympathy with all animal life, even the lowest, so. 
called. 
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PLANT STUDY. 


_ The same principle of the study of Life is to be pursued 
with the plant as with the animal. 


Not names, but the living processes of the plant life are 
to be studied; not dried specimens for study, but the 
wealth of beauty of the plant alive and responding to 
every influence. 


Certain subjects have been chosen as those best suited 
to give the child an opportunity for observation and the 
key to the world around him. 


The subjects selected are interwoven with the work 
outlined for Preparation for Winter and Signs of Spring, 
so that while the child has glimpses of the plant world 
busily at work, as a whole, he is given the opportunity 
for the special study of parts. 


Starting with the study of some plant as a whole, he 
proceeds gradually through germination, formation, care 
and protection of buds, study of typical trees, the ripening 
of seed vessels, the distribution of seeds, fertilization, 
study of stem, leaf and root (deferred until after the study 
of the flower, the processes being more obscure), the last 
of all, the study of the fern, mosses,:etc.,—the crypto- 
grams. 


With each of these topics an excursion is planned. On 
these excursions much of the material for class study may 
be collected. 


The course completed, the child should have an increased 
power of observation, a working knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of plant life, the beauty of adaptation of means to 
end, and an added love for plant and flower 
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WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 


To consist in the first grade of the simple daily obser- 
vations of the weather, taken at the beginning of school, 
and the making of a chart filled in with pictures mainly. 

Sunshine. 
Clouds. 
Rain. 
Fog. 
Snow. 

Short talks with the children about the weather. In 
the spring, spring rains, softening of earth, warmer days; 
etc., aid to plant world. 

Throughout the succeeding years, the daily record to 
be kept up, using words as soon as possible, and enlarg- 
ing chart by progressive steps, year by year, including 
record of temperature, direction of wind, date and time of 
observation, etc. 

This record to be accompanied by study of snow and 
other forms of water, effect of frost on rocks, erosion and 
deposition, points of compass, indication of weather vane, 
thermometer, the sun and other phenomena. 

In the higher years the study of meteorology may be 
taken up, thus crystallizing the observations of the years 
preceding. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


The course in chemistry and physics begins with the 
study of simple phenomena, as the solution, evaporation, 
etc., of liquids. Preceded as it is, by the study of meteor- 
ology, in which similar phenomena with regard to water 
have been studied, the course proceeds from this to crys- 
tallization, etc. 

Each student is to perform the experiments in the for- 
mation of crystals from solution. A study of crystallo- 
graphic forms follows. In this each one makes the 
crystal axes and models. 
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The second part of the course consists of the study of 
physical and chemical phenomena as illustrated in our 
every-day experience with the common elements, air, fire. 
and water. 

It is desirable that as soon as possible a laboratory shall 
be fitted up in each grammar school, that the students 
may perform these experiments for themselves. Until 
then, the course pursued will be the performing of the 
experiment by the teacher at the desk, the careful de- 
scription by the student of the apparatus used, the pro- 
cess, the resulting phenomena, and the discussion of the 
principle involved. 

The apparatus used to be the simplest consistent with 
the performing of the experiment, and as largely as pos- 
sible, that which each student may make for himself. 


‘vin ARON GY ON Ried be 


In this course, the objects of nature immediately around 
the child, are taken up. The common animals, the plants 
of the garden, the plants in the school-room, etc., are all 
within his world and as such suggest themselves as the 
best topics for study with the little ones. 


FALL. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. 


In the Animal World. 
As illustrated by the squirrel, rabbit, bird, 
caterpillar, horse, cow, dog, and man. 
In the Plant World. 
Seed forming. The mission of the flower. 
‘Roots. Garden plants dying to the ground, 
living at root. 
Care and preparation of buds for winter. 
Fallen leaves. Their mission. Pressing and. 
mounting leaves. 
Weather Chart. 
Pictured daily. 
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Stupy oF THE Ropents. Rabbit, squirrel, rat. 
FisH. Aquarium in school-room. | 


WINTER. 


CAT. 
House Piants. Care and study of plants in school- 
room. . 


SPRING. 


GERMINATION. Peas and beans. 
Birp. Pigeon or canary. Duck, swimming birds. 
SIGNS OF SPRING. 
In Animal World. | 
As shown by rabbit, squirrel, returning birds, 
butterfly, common animals, etc. 
In Plant World. 
Opening buds. Alder, pussy-willow, horse- 
chestnut. 
Germination of seeds out of doors. Sprout- 
ing of all things. 
Spring flowers. 
Weather. 
Chart. 
Spring rains, softening of the earth, warmer 
days. | 
Work of the winds. 


COURSE II. 


Familiar with the common animals and plants about 
him, the child’s study reaches out farther into the world 
around him. It is designed that much of the work should 
be done by the children out-of-doors. The gathering of 
cocoons from the trees and bushes, fish from the bay for 
the school acquarium, the study of trees in the vicinity of 
the school house, etc., all contribute to the idea of this 
year’s work. 
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PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 
By animals. 
As shown by beaver, bear, musk-rat. 
By Plants. 
Bulbs, grasses, including grains. 
Weather. 
Chart. 
Daily records. 
The sun. 
Points of compass. 
Thermometer. 
CATERPILLAR. 
Birp. Review live bird. Wading, running birds, ect. 
Visit Central Park and Museum. 
Fiso. Of brooks, of sea. 


WINTER. 
Fis. (Continued.) 


TREES IN WINTER. (Not evergreens.) 


SPRING. 


Twies. Lear Bubs. 


GERMINATION. Use other seeds. 
BUTTERFLY. 
SIGNS OF SPRING. 
By animals. 
As shown by beaver, bear, musk-rat. 
By plants. 
Bulbs, Easter Lily, Tulip, Hyacinth, etc. 
Spring flowers. Collecting, pressing. 
mounting. 
Weather. 
Record. 
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COURSE IIL. 


The course, as outlined presents farther topics of study, 
including the study of the flowers as to the use of parts, 
which in the previous courses has been taken up as a. 
whole. This work, running through Courses III. and IV., 
prepares the way for the study of cross-fertilization as. 
taken in Course V. The work on trees gives us the study 
of the pines, spruces, etc., during the winter months and 
that of the fruit trees in the spring. The work on ani- 
mals is largely on insects, using the grasshopper and. 
butterfly as types. 


FALL. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 
Animals. 
Winter rest of mud-turtle, frog, snail, snake. 
Plants. 
Fall planting. 
Water. 
Snow. Ice. 
Freezing. . Frosts. 
Expansion. Breaking of Rocks. 
Protection of snow to plants and animals. 
Weather. 
Chart. 
Experiments with temperature of snow-banks, 
melting ice. 
CATERPILLAR. 


GRASSHOPPER. CRICKET. 


WINTER. 


EK VERGREENS, CONIFERS. 


SPRING. 


BUTTERFLY. 
Fruit Trees. Apple, pear, cherry, etc. 
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FiLowers. Parts and uses. 


Signs or Sprinc. Field excursion. 
Animals. | 
Frog. Observation of frogs’ eggs. 
Snail. Laying of eggs in acquarium. 


Plants. 
Planting 
Work of farmer, gardener, etc. 
Weather. 
Snow melting. 3 
Full stfeams and resulting erosion and de- 


position. 
Lingering snow. 
Location. Why? 


COURS Ho Ty. 


This course continues the work of Course III., introduc- 
ing new types. The work on distribution of seeds is of 
especial interest as material for this is so abundant and 
easily obtained. The study of evergreen plants such as 
the holly, mistletoe, ivy, etc., may be taken up during the 
winter. It is suggested that in the fall a salt water aqua- 
tium be started, the small fiddler crabs collected from the 
salt marshes, together with the sea-lettuce, this to fur- 
nish material for the study of the crustacea in the winter. 


FALL. 
PREPARATION FOR WINTER. Field excursion. 

Animals. 
Winter life of bee and other insects, crayfish, 
teishs 

Plants. 
Ripening seed vessels. 

‘Trees. 


Changing color of leaves. Location of sap. 
Calendar of changes. 
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Weather. 
Chart. 
Review water. Glaciers, icebergs, avalanches. 
DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 
Insects. Types to be selected. 


WINTER. 
CrusTAcea. Crab, lobster or crayfish. 
EVERGREENS. Other varieties. 


SPRING. 


Trees: Maple, willows. Other shade trees. 
FLowers. Parts and uses. 
SIGNS OF SPRING. 


Animals. 

Signs of activity in insect world.  Bee’s 
short trips from hive for sap, and nectar 
from earliest spring flowers. 

Beetles under logs. Flies. 


Plants. 
Early flowering trees and shrubs. 


Weather. 
Effects of spring on ice-floes, icebergs, etc. 


NATURE STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Four courses are outlined. If desired these need not be 
taken in order of progression. If the individual tastes of 
the teachers would indicate a different arrangement, a 
selection of the course preferred may be made. What- 
ever re-arrangement is made, however, it is not desired 
that two teachers of different grades in the same school, 
should select the same course, as this would result in the 
child’s going over the same ground twice. 
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COURSE V. 
PLANT LIFE. 


FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS, 


a. Simple types as illustrated in the nasturtium, 
pansy, etc. 


6. Special adaptation of flowers in a head as com- 
positae, clover, etc. 


PaRTS OF THE PLANT. 
Uses of parts and relation, one to the other. 
Make studies of several plants with regard to 
leaf, root and stem. JLater, comparative 
work on the various kinds of roots, stems and 
leaves may be done if desired. 


Srupies AMONG THE FLOWERLESS PLantTs. Ferns, 
mosses, lichens, etc. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


Stupy or Types oF RapiATE ANIMALS. 
Sea-anemone, coral, etc. 


Types or MOLLUSKS. 
Oyster, clam, snail, etc. 
Excursion TON. Y. AQUARIUM. 
Stupigs AMONG THE LOWER ORDERS OF ANIMAL 
WorRLD. 
Sponges, chalk, etc. 


COURSE VI. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Studies in atmospheric phenomena. 

Simple experiments with home-made apparatus. 

Following out of suggestions made by the gov- 
ernment in the Charts and Guides for Ame- 
teur Observers. 
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MAN AND NATURE. . 


Under this heading various practical tonics may 
be introduced at the discretion of the teacher. 
Of those which may be found of value are 
studies such as the following : 

School gardens.> 

Friends and foes. 

Poisonous plants. 

Birds and their preservation. 

The movement to preserve our forests. Tree- 
planting. Why? How may we aid} 

Redemption of waste lands. 

Man’s early attempt to interpret nature. Classic 
myths. . 


Other topics will suggest themselves to the teacher, but 
it is desired that two or three subjects at least, shall be of 


such anature that they can be actually worked out by the 
children. 


COURSE VII. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
BART Al 


1. Evaporation. 
Solution. 
Condensation. 
Distillation. 

2. Crystallization. 

3. Crystallography. 


Parralie 

It: 

Mechanics of gases—study of air as the typi- 
cal gas. 

Chemistry of air. 

pitire. 
Structure of the candle flame. 
Combustion. 
Heat. 
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Water. 
Mechanics of liquids—study of water as the 
typical liquid. 

Chemistry of water. 


COURSE VIII. 


SLUDY “OF ROCKS, 


I. Rock forming minerals. 


Il. 


iA We 


Quartz. 
Feldspar. 
Mica. 
Hornblende. 
Calcite. 


Rocks formed. 
Granites. 
Gneisses.: 
Schists. 
Syenites. 
Limestones. 
Conglomerates. 
Sandstones. 
Shales. 
Slates. 
Lavas. 
Trap. 
Forces which formed rocks. 
Study of water-built rocks, 
fire-built rocks, 
changed or metamorphic rocks. 


. Geology of region around Newark. 


. Study of metals and their occurrence in Nature. 


Excursions to field throughout entire course: 

Sets of fifty specimens (inch square) of each stone for 
class work. 

Collection of specimens by class. 
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GENERAL OUTLINE FOR TREE STUDY. 


ANY EXOGENOUS TREE. 


A.—Whole tree. Outdoor work. General notion. 
Compare‘and contrast with other trees. Oral description. 
Collection of parts for future use. Observation of habitat, 
environments, etc. 


&.—Buds. Scales (protection). Young leaves. Flower 
buds. 


C.—Twigs. Bud-scale scars (age). Leaf-scars. Fruit 
stem scars. 


D.—Branches. Pith(starch). Heart wood. Sap wood. 
Bark (resin). 

#.—Leaves. Relation to the sun. Arrangement. Size. 
Shape. ; 

/’.—Flowers. Pistillate. Staminate. (On same tree 
or on different). 


G.—Fruits. Seeds (distribution, protection). Germi- 
nation. Collect fruit. 


Written descriptions and related reading throughout 
the work. 


1,—Take the tree as it is now (in season). Aim to se- 
lect a tree which all can see every day. 


2.—Size, height, diameter, circumference. 


3.—Collect twigs, notice buds, arrangement on stem, 
opposite or alternate. | 

How many turns round the stem are matle’in passing 
from a bud, to one directly above it. 

From the shape of the tree, and the -relative thickness 
of the branches, and twigs, which buds, terminal or 
lateral, seem to take the lead in development ? 

The parts of the stem from which the leaves grow are 
called what? (nodes.) 

How many leaves grow from one node, 
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What do you find growing at the node between the 
stem and the leaf? 

Find how many leaf scars on your twig? 

Find how many bud scale scars ? 

When were they formed ? 

Beginning at the top—do you find any other marks on 
the stem ? (rings.) 

Do the parts on each side of these rings look alike? 

Beginning at the top—how many rings can you count 
on your stem? 

Find the ring on your twig which was formed last 
spring by the falling off of the scales? 

How much did your twig grow this summer? 

How much did it grow last summer ? 

How many years old is your twig ? 

Make longitudinal and cross sections of twigs. 

Which part is dead ? 

Discover the rings of wood in each which correspond 
to the record on the bark. 

Is there any difference in color between the heart wood 
and the sap wood of an older twig? 

Does it show pith and rays ? 

How do lumbermen cut boards from a log? 

How can you account for difference in grain in lumber? 

How many layers in the bark? 

How does the bark grow? 

Why can the cork be taken off without injuring the 
tree? 


4.—Woop of tree (have specimens). 


a.—Its nature. 
b.—T olor. 
c.— Uses. 


5.—Fruit (specimen -present). 
a.—Size. 
6.—Shape. 
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c.—Mother Nature’s arrangement for protecting 


the seed. 
ad.—Uses. 
6.—Where found in abundance. 


7.—Age. 
8.—Generous characters. 


9.—Uses of tree studied. 
Shelter for birds. 
Home for squirrels. 
Shade. 
Incarchitecrure etc: 


10.—Lessons learned from trees. 


a.—Self preservation. 

6.—Its adaptability. 

c.—Perfects itself. 

a4—Able. to) render service’ by producinovarame 
giving shade, and furnishing lumber (wood). 


Compare (if possible) two very different trees, that is, 
one growing in an exposed place alone, another growing 
with other trees, as ina grove or forest. Or contrast tree 
studied with some very different tree. 


Sketch from memory the tree studied. 


When possible, notice the arrangement of the leaves 
by viewing the branch from above. (Read “ Flower, 
Leaves and Fruit,’ Lubbock). 


Supply each child with a large twig, bearing leaves 
(and fruit if possible). 
References— 

Newhall’s—Trees of N. E. America. 

Mrs. Dysen’s—Story of the Trees. 

Newell’s—BotanyReader, Part I. 

Flagg’s—A Year with Trees. 

“Timber ”—Filibert Roth, Forestry Division, Agricul- 
tural Department, Washington. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


MATHEMATICS. 

First year—Algebra, 4 periods. 

Second year—lst half, Algebra, 4 periods. 

Second year—2nd half, Geometry, 4 periods. 

Third year—l\st half, Geometry. 

Third year—2nd half, Geometry. 

(Students who have completed the mathematics re- 
quired for college preparation may elect some study 
instead of the Geometry for this term). 


SCIENCE. 
First year—Ilst half, Biological Science.* 
First year—Biological Science.. 
Third or Fourth year—Physics, 4 periods. 


LATIN. 
First year—Latin Lessons and Grammar, 5 periods. 
Second year—Cesar and Latin Prose, 5 periods. 
Third year—Cicero and Latin Prose, 5 periods. 
Fourth year—Virgil, 4 periods. Roman History, 1 pe- 
riod. | 


GREEK OR GERMAN. 
First year— 
Second year—5 periods. 
Third year—5 periods. 
Fourth year—4 periods, Greek History, 1 period (for 
those taking Greek), 


ENGLISH AND History. 
First year—6 periods. 
Second year—6 periods. 


*N orr.—Biological science includes Botany, Zoology and Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. 
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Third year—English and Rhetoric, 4 periods. History, 
2 periods. ~ 

Fourth year—English and American Literature, 4 pe- 
riods. 

Fourth year-——Ist half.. English History, 3 periods. 

Fourth year-—2nd half. United States History and Civ- 
ics, 3 periods. 


FRENCH. 


Third year—Elective. | 
Fourth year—Elective. 


DRAWING. 


Elective throughout the course. 


GENERAL COURSE. 
MATHEMATICS. 


For three years same as college preparatory course. 
Fourth year—Trigonometry and review, electives. 


SCIENCE. 


First year—As in college preparatory course, 

Second year—lst half. Biological Science. 

Second year—2nd half. Physics.* 

Third year—Physics. 

Fourth year—First half. Chemistry. Second half, 
Chemistry or Geology. 


LATIN OR GERMAN. 


Latin as in college preparatory course. 
German. 

First year—5 periods. 

‘Second year—5 periods. 

Third year—d periods. 

Fourth year—5 periods. 


*Nore.—Astronomy will be included under Physics. 
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ENGLISH AND History. 
Same as college preparatory course. 


DRAWING. 
One period throughout the course. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Same as general course. 


ENGLISH AND History. 
Same as general course. 


SCIENCE. 
First year—Science as in general course. 
Second year—Science as in general course. 
Third year—Science as in general course. 
Fourth year—Science as in general course. 


SPECIAL COURSES. 
First YEAR. 
Book-keeping, Civil Government, etc., 5 periods. 


SECOND YEAR. | 
Book-keeping, Commercial Law, etc., 5 periods. 


THIRD YEAR. 
Economics, 5 periods. 


DRAWING. 
Drawing, 1 period, throughout the course. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
First YEAR. 


Algebra as in general course. 
History and English as in general course. 
German as in general course. 
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Book-keeping, Civil Government, etc., as in English 
course. 
Drawing one period. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Mathematics asin general course. : 

History and English as in general course. 

Science asin general course. 

German as in general course. 

Book-keeping, Commercial Law, etc., as in English 
course. 

Drawing, 1 period. 
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COMMERCIAI COURSE BOYS ONL Ys 
First YEAR. 


Algebra as in general course. 

History and English as in general course, 

German as in general course. | 

Book-keeping, Civil Government, ctc., as in English 
course. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Mathematics as in general course. 

History and English as in general course. 

Science as in general course. 

German as in general course. 

Book-keeping, Commercial Law, etc, as in English 
course. | : 

Drawing elective in both years. 


Nore 2.—Instead of some of the subjects, assigned to the various 
“courses, equivalents may, with the approval of the principal, be sub. 
stituted. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


DRAWING AND WOODWORK. 


In each grade the work is taken up in the following 
order: 
Stupy or MopELs. 


Study every model and analyze it to find facts about 
form and size, discovering the dimension of each element 
of the design. 

Examine the kind of material of which it is made; note 
the general fitness of the form for the use to which it is 
to be put. Emphasize any geometric construction in- 
volved in the design. Show if possible other adaptations 
of the mechanical principle of the problem. 


DRAWING. 


Use the data obtained in the study of the model in 
making a complete working drawing. Make as many 
views (projections) as is necessary to express all the facts 
of form, size and assemblage. 

Show the necessity of a drawing that will express the 
facts of construction, 


W oopWorK.. 


In the construction work make use of. the dimensions 
of the working drawing to insure an accurate completion 
of the thought which the drawing transmits. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
DRAWING. 


Use and care of the drawing tools, as drawing board, 
pencil, scale, T square, triangles and compasses. 

Making a complete working drawing of each model 
before beginning its construction. 
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Practice in reading drawings by giving lessons from 
blue print. | 
Woopwork. 


Instructions and practice in the use and care of the 
common woodworking tools, as square, gauge, saw, chisel, 
plane and bit and brace. Each lesson is on some article 
of use for the home, the school-room, or the manual train- 
ing room. 

Some of the models are: 

Square, prism, sandpapering block, door wedge, whisk 
broom holder, coat hanger, tool rack, tooth-brush rack, 
clothesline reel, wind mill, matchbox, tooth pick holder, 
pencil tray, ink stand, oilstone case, book stall, T square 
and triangles . 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


DRAWING. 


The mechanical drawing of this grade is a continuation 
of that of the seventh grade, the problems becoming more 
complex and the drawing more difficult. 

Reading blue prints, making detail drawings from blue 
print of an assembled construction. 


WoopwWoORK. 


In the woodwork special attention is given to the care 
of tools, use of grindstone and oilstone, the proper angle 
for grinding chisels and plane bits, methods of fastening 
parts together, brads, glue, screws. 

As the lessons advance greater accuracy in tool manip- 
ulation is insisted on. 

Besides, or in place of, the regular models for this 
grade the pupil is encouraged to plan and construct 
special pieces of simple furniture and apparatus for 
school use. | 

Some of the models are: 

Blackboard ruler, bench hook, towel roller, box, small 
drawing board, foot stool, knife and fork box, tray for 
minerals, blacking case, test tube rack. 
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In each of the grades the pupil is encouraged to do. 
original work in designing and construction. Whenever 
anew tool is taken up for use the class is given a short 
talk on the characteristic uses of such tool and some 
reason for:its shape. As occasion presents, short talks. 
are given the class on the kinds of wood used, grain, 
warp, twist, etc. The manufacture of some of the ma- 
terials: used, such as glue, sandpaper and brads, and the 
pupils are stimulated to find out for themselves about 
other processes. 


SEWING. 
SEVENTH GRADE. 
Overhanding. 
Hemming. 
Stitching. 


Back-stiching. 

Several runs and a back- ditch: 

Running. 

Overcasting, 

Gathering and stroking gathers. 

Double gathering. 

Sewing gathers on a band. 

Overhanding gathers on a belt. 

Tucking. 

Cutting and making simple garments involving stitches. 
learned. 

Patching. 

Sewing on buttons, 

Darning stockings. 

Darning flannel garments. 

Patching flannel underwear. 

Darning holes and tears in woolen dress-goods. 

Mending gloves. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Felling straight and bias seams. 
Making straight and bias facings. 
Gussets. 
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French seam—straight and bias. 

Button-holes. | 

Sewing on lace. 

Cutting and making garments involving stitches taught. 

Catch-stitch, 

Fancy flannel stitches. 

Button-holing scalloped edges. 

Cutting and making flannel garments using stitches 
taught, 

Sewing on hooks and eyes, 

Making loops for hooks. 

Eyelet holes. 

Sewing on tape. 

Sewing on edging's, turning corners, 

Making and sewing on fine bias ruffling. 

Hemming and blind-stitching woolen material, 

Plain and fancy hem-stitching. 

Cutting and making garments including various stitches 
taught. 
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If a student successfully completes any one of the five 
courses, he shall receive from the Board of Education a 
eeorincate, Three: of thesecertificates’ shall: entitle the 
pupil to a diploma. 

The program of recitations will be so arranged that a 
pupil can pursue three studies simultaneously and will 
have three recitations a week in eachstudy. In this way, 
a successful student can win a diploma in three years. 

Any member of the school who holds a diploma of the 
Drawing School, can offer the diploma as the equivalent 
of one certificate. 

The teaching of history should be intimately connected 
with the teaching of English. By committing to memory 
historical poems, by reading historical sketches, biogra- 
phies and novels outside of class work. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 


THIS COURSE INCLUDES, MECHANICAL DRAWING, ARCHITECT- 
URAL DRAWING, FREE-HAND DRAWING, CLAY 
MODELING AND WOOD CARVING. 


IT COVERS THREE TO FOUR YEARS, OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH. 


DEPHRIMENT OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
First YEAR. 


The course for this year consists of explanations and 
directions for the use of the necessary drawing instru- 
ments and, in order that the pupil may acquire facility 
in handling these instruments, preliminary lessons will be 
given in drawing lines and plane figures. 

The second step is instruction in certain geometrical 
problems including the solution and adaptation to ma- 
chines and the drawing of geometric figures, the repre- 
sentation, development and projection in various positions 
of solid bodies. . 

The year’s instruction terminates with the representa- 
tion by appropriate drawings of the inter-section of two 
or more solid bodies of varying shapes and sizes. 


SECOND YEAR. 


The work of this year comprises the construction of 
regular and irregular curves; the application of conic 
sections, helices, etc., to mechanical draughting; the 
drawing of objects to a certain scale and obtaining the 
method of construction lines in properly figuring a draw- 
ing in the manner now practiced. The drawing of out- 
side and sectional views of machines or parts of machines, 
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and instruction in the various modes of conveying power 
as related to all kinds of machinery. The rudiments of 
line shading is also taught. 


THIRD YEAR. 


The work of this year covers complete drawings of ma- 
chines of various kinds; the construction and representa- 
tion of gear-wheels, worms and worm-wheels and their 
application and use in machinery; steam engines and 
boilers with all the details of their construction; the 
screw propeller, water wheels and hydraulic machinery ; 
the construction of the more complicated curves and 
helices. Instruction in line shading and brush shading 
will complete the course in mechanical drawing. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


First YEAR. 


The work of this department consists of explanations 
and directions as to the use of the necessary drawing 
instruments, and in order that the pupil may acquire 
facility and skill in the handling of these instruments,. 
‘much exercise is given in drawing lines and plane figures. 
The elements of geometric figures are taught by drawing 
lines, planes and solid bodies. 

The rudiments of line shading will be taught. Teach- 
ing the elements of projection, the explanation of the 
methods of representing figures by drawing completes 
this year’s work. 


SECOND YEAR. 


The work of this year commences with further exer- 
‘cises in drawing geometrical forms adapted to practical 
purposes. 7 

Pupils are made familiar with the various scales. and 
architectural forms; they draw mouldings, caps, columns, 
etc. from copies, in lines, and shaded in pen and brush. 
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Carpentry is taken up by giving rules for finding sections 
placed in any position, for cutting every kind of joints, 
as curved roofs, domes, splayed work, pendentive and 


groined ceilings, wood centering, etc. 


"THIRD YAGA Re 


The work of this year completes the course in car- 
pentry. Finding length and levels of roofs of various 
timber, followed by stair-building of common flights, 
winding, circular and platform stairs. Working details 
of stairs and handrails to be drawn. 

The course in architectural drawing terminates with 
designing small structures, worked out from a given pro- 
gramme. 


DEPARTMENT OF FREE-HAND DRAWING. 


First YEAR, 


Pupils begin with drawing from flat copies and element- 
ary objects with the pencil. The training of hand and 
eye prepares student to copy with accuracy and intelli- 
gence whatever forms may come before him, and to make 
him acquainted with a variety of forms and the way of 
representing them. 


SECOND YEAR. 


A very comprehensive course of object and cast draw- 
ing and the study of light shade and shadow 1s carried 
out during this year. 


THIRD YEAR. 


The pupil continues with drawing from casts of works 
of art with charcoal and crayon, or is trained in the ru- 
diments of industrial drawing. He takes up ornamental 
designing with pen and ink and in wash drawing further 
will take up the study of historic ornaments and poly- 
chromatic ornamentation. | 
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FourtH YEAR. 


The student having completed the third year may con- 
tinue cast drawing from antique figures and busts, and 
sketch from life or follow up designing in executing original 
problems and compositions and continue with a course 
of historic ornaments. 

The object of the Free-hand course is to train the 
pupils in the application of ornamental design to manu- 
factures, products of the industrial arts and illustrating. 


CLAY MODELING AND WOOD CHRVING. 


Before entering this course students must have com- 
pleted the the second year of Free-hand Drawing. 

The subjects to be modeled will include—objects from 
the flat, from the round and original designs in the first 
year ; historic ornaments, original decorative designs and 
details of the human figure for advanced pupils. 


SCHOOL BOOKS ‘AND STATIONERY. 


SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Reading—Franklin First, First Advanced, New First, 
Second, Second Advanced, New Second, Third, Third 
Advanced, New Third, Fourth, New Fourth, Interme- 
diate, Fifth and New Fifth Readers; Monroe’s Chart 
Primer and New Primer; Monroe’s First, First Advanced, 
Second, Second Advanced, Third, Third Advanced and 
Fourth Readers; Monroe’s School Chart; Appleton’s 
First, Second, Third, Introductory Fourth, Fourth and 
Fifth Readers; Appleton’s Reading Chart; Swinton’s 
First, First Advanced, Second, Second Advanced, Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Readers; Collard’s Beginners’ Reader, 
Parts I and II; Unique Reading Chart, Parts I and II; 
Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United States ; Higgin- 
son’s Young Folks’ History of the United States ; Quack- 
enbos’ Elementary History of the United States; Wer- 
ner’s Primer; Fundenburg’s First Lessons in Reading ; 
Primary Language Charts. 

Supplementary Readers: First Grade—Bow-Wow and 
Mew-Mew, Craik; The Children’s Primer, Cyr; Nature 
Stories for Youngest Readers, Davis; Stories of the U. S. 
for Youngest Readers, Davis; Our Little Book for Little 
Folks, Crosby; Stories for Children, Lane; Nature’s 
Byways, Ford; Fairy Tale and Fable, Thompson ; Sky- 
ward and Back, Robinson; Old Time Stories (also 2d 
grade), Smythe. 

Second Grade—All the Year Round, Parts I, II and 
III, Strong ; Heart of Oak Books, Vol 1, Norton; Plant 
Life, Bass; Animal Life, Bass ; Sea Side and Way Side, 
No. 1, Wright ; Fairy Stories and Fables, Baldwin ; Cats 
and Dogs, Johonnot; Introduction to Leaves From Na- 
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ture’s Story Book, Kelly ; Riverside Primer and Reader, 
Scudder; Old Time Stories (also Ist grade), Smythe. 

Third Grade—Twilight Stories, Foulke ; Seven Little 
Sisters (also 4th grade), Andrews; Each and All (also 4th 
grade), Andrews; Azsop’s Fables, Stickney; Stories of 
Old Greece, Firth ; Heart of Oak- Books, Vol. 2, Norton; 
Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright; Old Stories of 
the East, Baldwin; Feathers and Fur, Johonnot; In the 
Child’s World, Poulsson; Riverside Literature Series— 
Longfellow’s Children’s Hour and Other Poems, Fables 
and Folk Stories, Scudder. 

Fourth Grade—Arabian Nights—Aladdin; Stories 
Mother Nature Told, Andrews; Seven Little Sisters (also . 
3d grade), Andrews; Each and All (also 3d grade), An- 
drews; Old Farm Fairies, McCook; Tenants of an Old 
Farm, McCook ; Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin ; 
Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors, Kelly ; Wings and 
Fins, Johonnot; Biographical Booklets (also 5th grade), 
Baldwin; Our Own Country, Dutton; Fanciful Tales. 
Stockton ; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 8, Norton ; Sea Side 
and Way Side, No. 3, Wright. | 

Fifth Grade—Kingsley’s Water Babies, Stickney ; Ten 
Boys, Andrews; Beginners’ American History, Mont- 
gomery; Our American Neighbors, Coe; Nature in 
Verse, Lovejoy ; Information Reader, No. 1, Beal ; Geo- 
graphical Reader, King; Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans, Eggleston; The Story of the Greeks, 
Guerber; Plants and Their Children, Dana; Book of 
Tales, Swinton; Flyers, Creepers and Swimmers, Johon- 
not ; Biographical Booklets (also 4th grade), Baldwin; 
The Story of Our Country (also 6th grade), Burton. 

Sixth Grade—Modern Europe, Coe; Kingsley’s Greek 
Heroes, Tetlow ; Standard Literature Series—Gulliver’s 
Travels, Swift ; Stories of American Life and Adventure, 
Eggleston ; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe; Story of the Romans. 
Guerber ; Neighbors With Claws and Hoofs, Johonnot ; 
Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 4, Norton ; Information Reader, 
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No. 2, Clifford; The Story of Our Country (also 5th 
grade), Burton; Riverside Literature Series—Evange- 
line, Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story and Other Poems,. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales, Hawthorne’s Daffydowndilly and Other Stories,. 
Warner’s A-Hunting of the Deer, Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography. 

Seventh Grade—Geographical Reader (also 8th grade), 
Rupert; Classics for Children—Irving’s Sketch Book (also 
8th grade); Information Reader, No. 3, Parker; Horse- 
Shoe Robinson, Kennedy ; Beacon Lights of Patriotism; 
Carrington ; Stories of Industry, Parts I and II, Chase & 
Clow ; Stories of New Jersey (also 8th grade), Stockton ; 
Seven American Classics, Swinton ; Heart of Oak Books, 
Vol. 5, Norton; Rolfe’s English Classics (also 8th grade); 
Riverside Literature Series—Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Snow Bound, Hawthorne's True Stories, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
' burg Speech. | 

Eighth Grade—Classics for Children—Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Irving’s 
Sketch Book (also 7th grade); The Students’ Series— 
Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted Village, Selections 
from Washington Irving; Geographical Reader (also 7th 
gerade), Rupert ; Standard Literature Series—Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, Harold, Lytton; Stories from Herodotus, 
Church; Information Reader, No. 4, Lewis; Introduction to 
American Literature, Brander Matthews; Glimpses of the 
Animate World, Johonnot ; Stories of New Jersey (also 
7th grade), Stockton; Rolfe’s English Classics (also 7th 
erade);Dole’s American Citizen; Words of Lincoln; River- 
side Literature Series—Burrough’s Birds and Bees, Bur- 
rough’s Sharp Eyes, Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, Dickens’ Cricket on 
the Hearth, Dickens’ Christmas Carol. | 

Language—Whitney’s Elementary English (Knox) ; 
Hyde’s Practical Lessons in use of English, Parts I and 
II ; Hyde’s Advanced Lessons in English. 


ve 
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Spelling—Beecher’s Primary Normal Speller; Meleney 
& Giffin’s Selected Words ; Reed’s Word Lessons; Met- 
calf’s Spelling and Language Book. 

Geography—Natural Elementary Geography ; Swinton’s 
Introductory and Grammar School Geographies ; Tilden’s 
Commercial Geography; Cornell’s Outline Maps; W. & 
A. K. Johnston’s Grand and Imperial Maps; Rand, 
McNally & Co.’s Maps; Werner’s Maps. 

Arithmetic—Fish’s Arithmetic No. 1 and No. 2; Giffin’s 
Number Chart; Gleason’s Arithmetical Cards; Green- 
leaf’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Algebra—Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

History—Egegleston’s United States History. 

Drawing—Prang’s Manual of Drawing, Parts I, H, Hl 
and IV; Prang’s Primary Course in Art Education Man- 
uals, Parts I and II; Prang’s Complete Course Drawing 
Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8 and 9. Drawing Models, 
modeling clay, colored paper. 

Oral Lessons—Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons ; Hook- 
er’s Child’s Book of Nature, Parts I, II and III; Brown’s 
Manual of Commerce ; Sheldon’s Object Lessons. 


Music—Jepson’s Standard Music Readers ; Song Garden 
No. 2; The Children’s Hour. 

Writing—Graphic Vertical System of Writing. 

Bookkeeping—Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping ; 
Eaton’s Business Forms ; Eaton’s Exercise Manual. 

Stationery—David’s, Stafford’s Universal, Dovell’s and 
Pomeroy’s Inks; Esterbrook Pens; Eagle Pens; Pen 
Holders: Ink Wells; Ink Well Covers; Teachers’ Ink 
Stands ; Blotters ; Slate Pencils ; Lead Pencils ; Spelling 
Slates; Memorandum Pads; Enameled Crayon ; Prac- 
tice Paper for Writing and Drawing; Foolscap and Ex- 
amination Paper; Mucilage; Perfumed Paste; Ther- 
mometers; 12-inch Rulers; Numeral Frames; Graphic 
Scrap Books ; Rubber Hand Stamps ; Eagle Pencil Co.'s. 
Compasses ; Diamond and Felt Rubber Erasers. 
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Miscellaneous—Webster’s International and National 
Dictionaries ; Fitz’s Globes ; Joslyn’s Globes ; Holbrook’s 
Globes; Hooker’s First Book in Physiology; Smith’s 
Primer of Physiology and Hygiene ; The Human Body 
and Its Health. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics—Franklin Written Arithmetic; Greenleaf’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic ; Thompson’s Commercial Arith- 
metic ; Davies’ University Algebra; Davies’ Legendre ; 
Wentworth’s Shorter Course Algebra; Wentworth’s 
School Algebra ; Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry ; 
Wentworth and Hill’s Mathematical Problems ; Seaver 
and Walton’s Franklin Algebra. 


Latin.-—Jones’ Prose Composition ; Chase and Stuart’s 
Ceesar ; Chase and Stuart’s Cicero ; Greenough and Kit- 
tredge’s Virgil; Pennell’s Ancient Rome; Easy Latin 
Methods; Latin for Sight Reading ; Tetlow’s Lesson’s ; 
Harkness’ First Year in Latin; Harkness’ Grammar : 
Leighton’s History of Rome; Kelsey’s Cesar ; Daniell’s 
Latin Prose; Gradatim. 


Greek.—Goodwin’s Grammar; Jones’ Prose Composi- 
tion; Boice’s Xenophon Anabasis ; Goodwin’s Xenophon 
Anabasis; Boice’s Homer’s Iliad; Pennell’s Ancient 
Greece ; Moss’ First Reader; Smith’s Smaller History of 
agreece 3 Keep’s Iliad, 

German.—Stern’s Studien und Plauderein, Part I ; Wor- 
man’s First Book; Bernhardt’s (German) Grammar and 
Reader ; Joynes-Meissner’s (German) Grammar; Herman 
Boison’s (German) Prose ; Sheldon’s (German) Grammar ; 
Brandt’s (German) Reader. 


Natural Sctence.—Hooker’s Natural History; Dana’s 
Geological Story ; Lockyer’s Astronomy ; Steele’s Physics ; 
Eliot and Storer’s Elementary Chemistry ; Hutchinson’s 
Physiology and Hygiene; Gray’s How Plants Grow; 
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Houston’s Physical Geography ; Avery’s Elements Natu- 
ral Philosophy ; Avery’s School Physics. 


Language and Literature.—Gilmore’s Art of Expression ; 
Backus’ Shaw’s English Literature ; Hill’s Elements of 
Rhetoric and Composition ; Chittenden’s Elements Eng- 
lish Composition ; Hill’s Foundation of Rhetoric. 

Mustc.—Jepson’s Standard Music Readers; The Tri- 
umph, ~ 

Miscellaneous. —TYownsend’s Civil Government; Way- 
land’s Political Economy, abridged ; Laughlin’s Elements 
of Political Economy; Webster’s International and Na- » 
tional Dictionaries ; Sandy’s Book-keeping ; Myer’s Gen- 
eral History ; Montgomery’s English History. 

Stationery.—Same as for Grammar Schools, and in ad- 
dition blank books for commercial department. 

Drawing models; modeling clay ; colored paper. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Sctience.—Porter’s Elements of ° Intellectual Science ; 
Wayland’s Moral Science ; Halleck’s Psychology. 

Reading. —Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 

Music—The Triumph; Jepson’s Standard Music 
Readers. 

Stationery.—Same as for Grammar Schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Weineck’s Guide to English. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING CARDS, 
REPORTS, ETC. 


RULES FOR GRADATION »® PROMOTION. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXAMINATION AND 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


INSTRUCTIONS, 


FOR PREPARING CARDS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the public schools, in a manner pre- 
scribed by the City Superintendent, and in accordance 
with Article V, Section 11, of the Regulations. These 
records shall be uniform in all schools of the same grade. 


RULES FOR KEEPING RECORDS. 


First.—Any pupil who shall have been present five days 
during any term, shall be enrolled as a member of the 
school; and whenever present five days during any one 
month, shall be considered an enrolled pupil for that 
month. ! 

Second —When a teacher shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence that a pupil has left school, without the intention 
of returning, such pupil’s name shall be immediately 
stricken from the roll, but any absence recorded against 
such pupil, before the teacher receives such information, 
shall remain and shall be regarded as other absences. 

Third.—When a pupil is suspended from school, by any 
of the rules of the Board, his or her name shall be stricken 
from the roll forthwith. 

Fourth.—When a pupil has been absent from school 
more than five consecutive days, for any cause, or her 
name shall be stricken from the roll at the end of five 
days. ‘The absence, however, shall be recorded while the 
name remains on the roll. 

Fifth.—Regular pupils, whose names have been en- 
rolled, but who are not present on the first day of any 
subsequent term during that year, shall be marked absent. 
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Sixth.—The number of enrolled pupils for each month 
shall consist of all such as are members of the school for 
that month, in accordance with the foregoing rules. _ 


Seventh.—The average number of enrolled pupils for 
any month, term or year, shall be found by dividing the 
whole number of days of membership by the number of 
days of schoo! during the month, term or year. 


Eighth.-The average daily attendance of any class or 
school, for any period of time, shall be found by dividing 
the whole number of days the pupils have been present by 
the number of days the school has been open during such 
period, 

Ninth.—The percentage of attendance shall be found by 
dividing the average daily attendance by the average 
number enrolled. 

DEPORTMENT CARDS, ETC. 


The scholarship and deportment of each pupil shall be 
marked on his card as follows: ‘Satisfactory’ and “Not 
Satisfactory.” 

The card sent home will show the actual standing of 
the pupil and should also show the number of days absent 
and the times tardy, and whether on account of sickness, 
or otherwise. 

MONTHLY CERTIFICATES. 


Monthly certificates of approbation shall be awarded to 
the pupils inthe grammar and primary schools on the fol- 
lowing basis. 

The punctuality must be 100 per cent.—no tardiness 
will be excused. <A pupil may be excused one day in each 
month for szckness only. 


Attendance.—A pupil, if absent one day from sickness, 
will be marked 95 per cent. ; if absent one-half day, 97% 
per cent. Such absence does not affect his percentage for 
scholarship or deportment; for in such cases the sum of 
the credits for the month will be divided by 19 or 19% 
nstead of 20. 
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In scholarship and deportment the pupil must receive 


a mark of “Satisfactory” in all subjects to entitle him to 
a certificate. 3 
YEARLY TESTIMONIALS. 


At the close of each school year, all pupils in the High, 
grammar and primary schools who have not been /aray, 
nor absent more than /en days during the year, and ¢hat on 
account of personal sickness or death in the family of 
which the pupil is a member, and whose record for 
the year has been satisfactory in all subjects, shall receive 
testimonials for “ DistinGUISHED MERIT.” 

Pupils transferred from one school to another during 
the year will take with them a certificate of their record 
from the school they leave. 

In estimating attendance, no absence—except from sick- 
ness—and no tardiness will be excused. 


RULES FOR GRADATION AND 
_ PROMOTION. 


1. For the purposes of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty 
weeks each. In each grade there shall be two classes, 
designated respectively the A and B classes, the A class 
being the more advanced. All promotions shall be made 
to the class next higher. 

2. In grades one, two and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with the 
consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice of 
the teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral exami- 
nations as the superintendent and principal shall deem 
advisable. 

3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth in- 
clusive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, 
on blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of 
the work of each student during the week. These esti- 
mates shall represent the judgment of the teachers upon 
the ability and industry displayed by the pupils in the 
various subjects pursued. They shall be recorded by the 
use of the words “ Satisfactory’ and “ Not Satisfactory.” 

4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the 
pupils in their respective classes, and a record of the 
results obtained in each case shall be kept by the teack- 
ers. Questions for at least one examination in each se- 
mester shall be furnished or specially authorized by the 
City Superintendent. The results of these examinations 
shall not be the basis for promotion, but shall be used 
and considered by the teacher as a guide and critique of 
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his own work, and as one means for determining the char- 
acter of the work ot the students. 

5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports, signed by the 
parent or guardian, shall be returned to the teacher. 

6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shallexamine the record of each pupil both as 
to weekly estimates and tests or examinations given dur- 
ing the term, taking into consideration all circumstances 
so far as known affecting the work of the pupil. 

?%. <All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade, 
shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade, shall not be promoted, provided 
that in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promo- 
tions for a definite time may be made. 

In all cases of doubt, the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted parents of the children thus failing may appeal to 
the principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the 
justice of his decision, give the children a fair examina- 
tion upon the work of the semester, using questions ap- 
proved by the City Superintendent, the result of which 
examination shall determine the question of promotion. 

8 Special individual conditional promotions to the 
class next higher shall be made whenever, in the judg- 
ment of the teacher and principal, the pupil is qualified 
to do the more advanced work and would be benefited by 
such promotion. 3 

9. Atthe end of each semester a report of the work 
of each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his 
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parents or guardian. Such report shall contain the record 
of the pupil’s work in each subject by months, andin cases 
of failure to promote, the reason of such failure shall be 
clearly set forth. 

10. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly récords of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not war- 
rant promotion, it shall be the duty of the teachers to 
communicate with the parents, and endeavor, if possible, 
to secure their co-operation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 

11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to 
the class next higher, who for two consecutive months 
fail to maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned 
to the grade from which they were advanced, if in the 
opinion of the principal and City Superintendent, such 
failure is due to insufficient preparation for the work of 
the higher grade. 

12. In case such demotions occur repeatedly and 
among the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it 
shall be the duty of the City Superintendent to report 
such teacher to the proper committee. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE NORMAL AND 
- TRAINING SCHOOL. 


first—Pupils who fail to attend at least 90 ,per cent. 
of all the recitations and exercises shall not be permitted 
to take the examination except upon the written consent 
of the Chairman of the Normal and Training and High 
Schools Committee and the City Superintendent. 

Second—The examination questions shall be prepared 
by the teacher of the class subject to the approval of the 
Principal and the City Superintendent 

Third—The standing of each pupilin each subject shall 
be found by combining the average of the monthly esti- 
mates with the examinations, each counting one-half. 
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This result shall be submitted to the City Superintendent 
for his examination and approval. 

Fourth—No recitation shall be held during the period of 
regular examinations. — 

fifth—Every pupil must have a satisfactory record 
which shall not be less than “ fair” in each subject, includ-_ 
ing observation and practice teaching, to entitle to promo- 
tion or graduation. 

Sixth—No pupil shall be permitted to continue in the 
class, whose general average at the close of the half-year 
term falls below ‘fair,’ or who fails in three studies, 
practice teaching counting as one. Any pupil whose 
average is above ‘‘fair,’ but who has failed in not more 
than ¢wo studies, shall be permitted to make up these 
failures by a re-examination by a committee to consist of 
fae teachers ofthe ‘subject, the principal and: the, City 
Superintendent. Provided, that pupils who prefer, shall 
be permitted to fall back one class and take up those sub- 
jects in which they have failed and such others as they 
wish, subject to the approval of the City Superintendent 
and the principal. 

Seventh—Both classes shall devote the entire time to the 
Normal Department during the first term of the school 
year—that is, from September to January 1. 

Fighth—Each division shall continue four weeks at a 
time in the observation and practice work, excepting 
Friday of each week, which shall be given to prescribed 
work in the Normal Department. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


OF 


THEE DRAWING: SCH OOT 


1. The term will commence with the opening of the 
regular evening schools and end April 30th. 

2. - The school will be open six evening's of the week, if 
found necessary, to complete the course, the session each 
evening beginning at 7.30 o’clock and closing at 9.30 
o'clock. 

Doors will open at 7.15 and close at 7.30 o’clock, and 
students must be in their places at that time. 

Teachers will be present at 7.15 o’clock. 

The school will be closed on holidays and during Christ- 
mas week, the same as the day schools. 

3. Applications for admission will be received from 7 
to 9 o’clock each evening during ao week preceding the 
opening of the school. 

Public notice will be annually given of the same. 

No student will be admitted after the last day of Jan- 
uary, except by express permission of the Committee on 
Evening Schools. 

4. Applicants under 15 years of age will not be ad- 
mitted. 

5. For the first year course, students will be admitted 
without examination. Those desiring to enter the second 
year’s course will be examined in the subjects of the first 
year. To enter the third year, the pupils will be exam- 
ined in the second year’s work. 

6. Any pupil absent five evenings without a satisfac- 
tory excuse, will forfeit his position in the school. Pupils 
absent for sufficient reason, and who wish to retain their 
places, must report to the Principal, either in person or 
in writing, before the five absences are recorded. 
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%. No pupil can leave the classroom while the class is 
in session, except by permission of the teacher. 

8. For a breach of good behavior or a violation of the 
regulations of the school, a pupil must be immediately 
reported to the Principal, who may suspend or expel such 
student and report to the Superintendent. 

9. All instruments, paper and other appliances needed 
must be furnished by the pupils. 

10. In all departments, teachers will have the pupils 
use the paper as required by the Principal and the Super- 
intendent. All the drawings to be made on full sheet 
Medium Whatman paper, 17x22 inches, and finished in a 
clean and neat manner, careful attention to be given to 
symmetry and proper arrangement. 

11. One drawing from every set will each year be se- 
lected and retained as city property for the purpose of 
record. 

12. No finished drawing shall be taken away from the 
school until the end of the term. 

13. Each drawing when finished will be initialed and 
rated by the teacher of the class, and when accepted by 
the Principal, it will be stamped by him and form one of 
the certificate sets. 

14. Records of drawings accepted, certificates awarded 
and the general record of all the classes will be kept by 
the Principal. 

15. Students’ work will be rated.as follows: 

E. for excellent, G. for good, F. for fair, P. for poor or 
very unsatisfactory. : 

An average of good is required for certificate set. 

16. Each class will meet two evenings a week, 

17. Every student being furnished on admission with 
a copy of this plan of instruction is expected to read it 
and to abide by all the rules and regulations stated in 
same as a condition of attendance in the classes. Atten- 
dance will, therefore, be regarded as an agreement to 
comply with the regulations and to follow the course of 
instruction. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE 


Examination and Appointment of Teachers. 


I. 


At least twice in each year a public examination shall 
be held under the direction of the City Superintendent 
and the Committee on Teachers, or in the case of candi- 
dates for High or Normal School positions, the Committee 
on Normal and Training and High Schools, at which ex- 
amination any candidates for positions in the public schools 
may present themselves. The questions for all such ex- 
aminations shall be prepared under the direction of the 
City Superintendent, subject to revision by the committee. 
Each candidate shall be given a number, which, instead 
of .his, name, shall be placed upon all papers written by 
him. All papers shall be examined by a committee of 
teachers or principals under the direction of the City 
Superintendent. Appeals from the decision of this com- 
mittee may be made to the City Superintendent. All 
papers, after they have been marked, shall be filed in the 
office of the City Superintendent. Records of the same 
shall be kept in books prepared for that purpose, and each 
examinee shall be notified of the result of his examina- 
tio . In all cases of applicants taking the examination 
specified under Rules 2 or 7, following, failure to pass in 
one subject shall constitute total failure; but teachers, 
who desire to. take an examination for higher grade, may. 
divide such examination. No teacher shall be examined 
in private, except by special order of the committee. 
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All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
examined in Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, English 
Language and Grammar, History of the United States, 
Geography, Spelling, Writing, Reading and Literature, 
Elementary Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, Physiology and Hygiene, History of Education, and 
the elements of at least one natural Science. 


3. 


Applicants for positions as vice-principals, head assist- 
ants and first assistants in Grammar Schools, having suc- 
cessfully passed the elementary examination, or having 
received permanent appointment as teachers, shall be 
further examined in Algebra, Plane Geometry, Rhetoric, 
Modern English and American Literature, General His- 
tory, and the elements of at least two Sciences, in addition 
to the one taken under the requirements of Rule 2. 


a 


Applications for positions as vice-principals or shead 
assistants in Primary Schools, having successfully passed 
the elementary examination, or having received perma- 
nent appointment as teachers, shall beexamined in Modern 
English and American Literature, Theory of the Kinder- 
garten (to be added September 1, 1897), Rhetoric, General 
History, and the elements of at least two Sciences, in addi- 
tion to those required under Rule 2. 


5. 


Applicants for position as principals in addition to the 
examination required in Rules 2 and 3, shall be examined 
in advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, General. English 
and American Literature, School Management, and at 
least two Sciences, in addition to those required under Rule 
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3, provided that candidates taking both elementary and 
higher examinations, shall be required to be examined in 
only such subjects in the elementary examination as are 
not repeated in the higher. 


6. 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addition 
to the subjects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined in any special subjects that they may be required 
to teach, | 


ee 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of 
all other examinations, shall be examined in the History 
of Education, Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten, 
Psychology, Physiology and Hygiene, English Language 
and Literature, History of the United States, Elementary 
Science as applied to the work in the kindergarten, Arith- 
metic and Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


8. 


An average of seventy-five per cent.’ in all of the sub- 
jects required for any particular grade, with a minimum 
of sixty-five per cent. in any subject shall be required. 
The diploma of the Newark Normal and Training School 
shall be accepted in place of the examinations required 
under Rules 2 or 7. 


9, 


The diploma of any college of good standing, confer- 
ring the degrees of A, B., B: S. or Ph. B.,:and othe 
United States academies at’ West Point and Annapolis, 
may be accepted in place of all of the academic studies re- 
quired in any of the above examinations. To those pos- 
sessing such diplomas, the examinations in professional 
subjects shall be at the option of the committee. 
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10. 

The diploma of the State Normal School of New Jersey 
may be accepted in place of the examinations mentioned 
in Rule 2, provided that the holder of such a diploma 
holds also a High School diploma, or presents evidence of 
scholarship equivalent to that covered by such a diploma, 
and a State certificate of the first grade, obtained as the 


result of examination, may be accepted in place of any of 
the above mentioned examinations. 


Il. 


The diploma of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma of 
such special kindergarten training schools as the Com: 
mittee on Teachers shall determine, may be accepted in 
place of the kindergarten examination, provided that the 
candidate presents evidence of scholarship equivalent to 
that covered by a High School diploma. 


ae 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, cer- 
tificates or diplomas of special professional or technical 
schools, designed to train teachers for such positions, may 
be accepted in place of any or all of the above named 
examinations. 


13. 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the 
public schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, 
and who has’not met, in all respects, the requirements of 
the above rules ; and no teacher not a graduate of a col- 
lege or a professional training school, shall be appointed, 
unless such teacher, in addition to the requirements of 
examination, can present a record of ‘successful experience 
of at least two years of teaching. 
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14. 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candidates 
for positions in the public schools of Newark who have met 
the requirements of the aboverules, stating the manner in 
which the requirements have been met, whether by ex- 
amination or presentation of a diploma, or certificate, or 
both, and giving references to testimonials on file. 


IS. 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper committee suitable persons 
to fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in 
every case giving preference to those candidates whose 
record indicates that they are best qualified for the posi- 
tions vacant, provided that in all cases graduates of the 
Newark Normal and Training School shall be given the 
preference over other candidates of equal experience and 
attainments Such graduates shall be appointed in the 
order indicated by their standing upon graduation. 


16. 


Each teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
must serve a term of probation before receiving permia- 
nent appointment. At the end of five school months of 
such service, the City Superintendent shall report to the 
proper committee upon the work done by such teacher, 
giving due consideration to reports received from prin- 
cipals. Ifthe work is reported as unsatisfactory, and as not 
furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the services of 
such employee shall be dispensed with. If the work is 
reported as giving hope of ultimate success, the proba- 
tionary period may be extended for five school months 
more. At the end of this period, if the work of the 


teacher is reported as satisfactory, he may receive a per- 
manent appointment; if as totally unsatisfactory, his 
term of service shall be terminated forthwith ; if as still 
doubtful but with reasonable prospect of success, his 
probationary term may be still further extended, to be re- 
ported upon at frequent intervals for action of the com- 
mittee; but no teacher, not recommended for perma- 
nent appointment, shall be retained for a longer time than 
two years from the date of temporary appointment. The 
services of a teacher on probation may be dispensed with 
at any time after one year of probationary service, when 
it becomes evident that ultimate success is improbable. 
This rule shall not apply to teacher under temporary 
appointment at the date of the adoption of these rules. 


KG: 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving 
probationary terms, shall, at the end of five school months 
Memeo eservice,-tormally sreport to: \the . City: super- 
intendent upon the character of the work done by such 
teachers, with a recommendation as to their retention or 
dismissal. At the end of a year of such temporary ser- 
vice, the principal shall again make a similar report to 
the City Superintendent, and at such other times as may 
seem to him advisabl2, or as may be suggested by the 
City Superintendent. 
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In all cases of promotion or appointment due consider- 
ation shall be given to the teaching ability of the teacher 
appointed as)demonstrated by past service in these schools 
or ascertained from reliable authority. In the promotion 
of teachers, other things being equal, teachers employed 
in the school in which the vacancy occurs shall be given 
mine preierenice: 


- 

, 
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STATISTICS. 


ABLE 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 


AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


| Adi | 
Name or Scuoot Houses, | Value of Rea oe | Total. 
sites. Furniture. © 
Normaland (irainino eas — $15,000, $18,000} $33,000 
EAPO S.\ Bier oe ren ass ee | 25,000 48,000 | 73,000 
New High School Site...... — 85,000 | *60,000 145,000 
Batnet-otreeti ieee see 25,000 | 50,000 | 75,000 
State Streetcamenen 0. one 10,000 19,000 ~~ 29,000 
Webster Street nie). sou ae 0, 000 25,000 | 35,000 
Washing tonmotreett. 32. aay 15,000 40,000 55,000 
Marshall Sirects eho fae ' 10,000 5,379 | 15,375 
Morten: Strectame. 8s. S, et 8.000 45,000 75,000 
Monmouth Street. <). oo). 0: 6,000 60,000. 66,000 
Lawrence street. 2.5. bec. 25,000 | 45,000 70,000 
Commerce Street and Colored 10,000. 14,500 24,500 
MHEStNUbOEECL Ad oc ub aces 10,000 40,000 50,000 
PAtAV Ei eas ULeel ir ese... aie b 15,000 1° 85,000) 50,000 
Douthyionthestreet. oie. 7,000 40,000 47,000 
Pr tee i) tera es coe sey nie. 18,700} 48,000 66,700 
ISDUGCA Gree Dem Cw em sik can $ eer OU ee ase eaten | 10,000 
nGentral VAVENITES cro uiae ok ce 10,000; 40,000 | 50,000 
LLOCKEOLTCRtaho. san other aes 5, 000 6,000 11,000 
Warten ott eet as aunae may evita 4,800 26,000 30,800 
Wickhffe: Streets enn te 6,000 10,000 16,000 
SUMMersA Venue. wun wer hie |. -10,000 | 48,000 58,000 
BINOpSIreety. taser echo te oi O00 4 30, 000 35,000 
Rideewot Leet sit nas Vege Pe 4,800: | 5,000 9,800 
Milleristreetic is. an eee ae 10,000 | 35,000 45,000 
Riza beth Avenue alsa yea 15,000 | 12,800 27,800 
Gharlton' Stree tutus onan 12,600 30,000 42,600 
Civer SLTGet) ea sn Mewes eae, 10,000 | 40,000 50,000 
South emtrectawh ewe 5,000 28,500 33,500 
Walnut atrect wire te wer 8,000. 7,000 15,000 
ANT SLTCEE Tce aaron ie ieeans 7,200 | 55, 000 62, 200 
North Seventh Street....... 7,500 55,000 62,500 
Roseville Avenue. 0 02.5..5).0 4,800. 18,000 22,800 
South Market Street........ |  8,000'! 30, 000 38,000 
Ham burch laceme nn shar coer 6,400 — 39,500 45,900 
Tawkins Strectiveeres: ke ben i. 8,000 31,000 36,000 
South Tenth Street......... 6,000 45,000 51,000 
Camdenbstreat aa ae ee | 8,000 | 32,000. 40,000 
Wanerly Avenue we sy ihe ic eek OO 25,000 | 34,000 
Fifteenth Avenue......... | , 5,400 25,000 30,400 
Hawthorne Avenue......... he OO 5,000 7,000 
Newton: Stréeti! sti sea 10,000 40,000 50,000 
Eighteenth Avenue......... 7,000 40,000 47,000 
tS Eran Bhi as oo ene eae 15,000 | 59,000 74,000 
Seventh Avenue, 15th Ward. 3 AONE Gene aie 8,500 


$542,700 $1,410,675 $1,953,375 


* In course of erection. 


TABLE B.. 
REPAIRS. 


Extra- 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. peat ordinary 
epairs. ’ 

Normal and Training....... PLAC ee Gio. aks 
LENS ae Dc a Oe a RR ok $72 55 
PEA ORO TICH i i041 0. 5 aleve os Fi teegad Wi | aia 
RM VC CLIINOS 3 ).s Srssa 7). s eeiy: id ena | 3850 00 
Pee DNEx GE BOYS).. i 6) oy 8 Sie Whe) as ae 
Br Orpen. Girls! 3? oh 2 Vhs Pa 0s isa eae 
PS Egan S| CP a pe atcnl Reyt Sen RMS Mae rer eo ee ne 
BEPOTRLDaTLOUrie Sch. od ohare pe La Mee er gee 38 80 
PeiAILINS COOL E I Ae aa eka ties? a OY 
New fence: .. 2.0.6: Seapets 51 00 
POTATO is ute ways 6 a fl'se cs 4 beg beeye 
PTO MOOT cen ee, vs es nea) ere he OCD 
BPM TOC hie ih oy Bete se. DOMAL Oi Sot gic a 
MESES ANCA ORS NCEP Side Em Le Ge 6s |. 1238.00 
Ley pA NOU IE Ge ee 125 00 
New water meter ...... Peat eared ct Artes. 
Pete a no tCChtas kiitos girs. | 1: OD: eye 
Beaters otleotye ies, Wy «:. inelitey Wig tual. he 
PVA COLLIN O Sei jc ¥iape ss ct Bee Boi oe 35 O00 
DYEGRTONICES (5. NS. Ge arehearey 60 40 
Pyaconoton otrect.) <.....4".. 1 ete ey eel eer 
PACA TeNCE. yi os. cu ts: eee Sead 18 00 
Marshall Streetiecss . .. He ind oe ich d is Peres 
POS TINO TOOLS peti iee se |e) anes 20 52 
MOFLOMP SITES wel LP isa 5 aces Sas Fis 2 ate ears 
Newsrimder sie Cini iocc.th oe Wiehe sis 108 71 
Répairingspop is ead Saat ape 32 38 
Paintin pt ee ite Madera tu alse ip Magee 182 75 


Artificial stone floors. ..... 
aintin o 5-7, arate sige ace 
Me LenCe trees ial sumed ae | 
Wew SCwWer +.) dete eee | 
New leadersoi¢4i 4 ise | 
NewreCOLIN O'S 5 .).d sue meee | 


OR weet oa dae ae 


Ce a ae 


orenp hee! @ 


6) G45 4tF, 6 


Whole 
Amount 


| Repairs. Expended. 


$219 41 


pea oe we 


owe.tece eee 
© Abs a, he ce 
Oi) 8, ohn nen ve 
aya, 4 wal Tepe é 


One e) a) a4 
Ope) Oi 58, -ko Le 


Py tee We 
opeeye hege 
o- 6. ‘sh Bein 
‘) ¢l0le gem © 
a ‘ens. Le. o ue 
Saino rene 


aire Culet oOo me 


bail, G6; "Oa 8 


ie 6. te he 
Swe hae Nw 
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TABLE B—CGontiniwged, 
| |. Extra- Wh 

ScHooLt BUILDINGS. | ene ry | ordi yee 

. | pairs. “Repairs. |Expended. 

Jed Qasanhe per yc i.) 4. SpneMEmrg mire mnt I $8680 0): ee a ae 
OC) TCE Aart ee. 3S seta beane eae RAO) eee 
Womimercesttect.. i ba, ein e993 OO eile 2 teoigs i $499 74 
PAU OT 2). Rie Cente hae ia oe ar ek Ian a 
Wei sacar sk YS ea PieeC ey a, Oh) LOR Dini coca 
Rematmiincnm OOL ee.) uvetag iar ey ae 236 9404 VS ieee 
PLUME stk eter Sanat bs Ramee SO) OL) eee 
Age BR ELG ORES bn 3 y Aliana eeny eat i lhe ar 132° 00S So ae 
Repainiicainony fen Che he. e Oar, 16 le 
Colored mi Schoolow >. couse ease Oats Mo eee 30 34 
CHEStOn fotreche us a rie o.u.1 Ste tae to op aineeeen 361 90 
IVE PATEL Meer OO io cee ci Ga a>. (A see 63°51" ae 
IN EW COT OS Malta telat ale neh ab etree 240° 00:1) eee 
ChestantotreetwAnnex win animale so unkee enises 12 95 
Datayette Street. =. atone Parra Uae Meet cee 8 459 21 
Plum Din ds eect ee ee ea LOL TSU 2a 
New deors ant steps sos saan aten fe 133) 46-7 
RAI in okt tee a eee <o Peres £0 ofp) BAN OGLE Sian 
ING WISIN a Se ate h mans Perit macnn 40 OOS ists Cee aaa 
Repairing iron fence... i) Ves ATOR Sl eee 
south Bighthinstreetiy 8s sa IO Sb Tae tee 524 67 
Drone Cetin ts nce on kt nae ee I. S500" Re eee 
ING WHCETIN DS ae. oats chee aetna Ld LOO: ee aes 
Barn rine T00 baycic ce) a Saeed cane 58.00 ae 
Thirteenth Avenue........ LOPES O INE le eras 1,542 79 
INEWYCOHIDOS EE OM eu eli ss alt icra eee 230) :O0.8 55a eee 
Movinewwaterclosets. {scien COS AT. | 7 as 
Paintin Oe, crater. ik csi ae setting Lack 138 50.\"* eee 
Bla sroan oar e on eten ts eak ek yi aa 22445 oh ee 
ING Wise DULETin ayant ae eee Le eee 33) Di ee 
GentraliAvenues.. 3.41 7. So Pe VAN wee Bee 1,134 94 
New teilin os errs oaatee Poa Seer: | 424°00 |* ae 
Phim bin ove cea pea es nae | 124/582" ee 
Paintin serootiieaten. fee meee Ree 63.70 4 yee 
Painting aa eet ota Sansa Oe ae | 18448 08i5 See eee 
Plappingcrs Wee. cae ne eee ores? L LAP eek ieee 
Be aN aden e |S gee te ele) AIS Or eateert eee 


Repairing roof 
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eri ee ee OPEL ELE Crerct, 

| Ordinary _ Extra- Whole 

ScHOOL BUILDINGs. _ Repairs. _ ordinary | Amount 
Repairs. Expended. 
NEWSKVUSHUSi toda .s 4.) <°- Bee ot sak B64 DOs tee en 
Reudiado Irom rence...) Sister Ghat tote ea wanes 
OIG Sol aW sl Shi a Ip Sunn Sees cme cic’ cit. $75 22 
Pere UCL OO pe es. fo. a 2s ae mee PeYighibe hago Se Bo ip ee oath 
Warren Otreet. ele ee Ds 2 99s oe ae a 21 08 
Wickliffe Street....... ney ee WES. 7 8 2 apace 110 18 
EEN GRIT URS Loan, ga apts even ota item RGR 26 O00n eer 
punnmer Avenue. 3... cn.) esp Lov I8:) ogc... 1,091 94 
BG Wee UNITS arc, area fee aee dai el B82 OUT eats, 
PATIL see eta corey dois eee ms Dory UC Viner eet 
PSE DAILING TOOL aettaes co. . gs Se Sea Pe LOGY OG tae Semrereeare 
Pins 0a4 ae fer) Boe se a a BO Ain isi heer rane 
Pelee we eet LTA BOs a. ot 992 59 
MERIT re ems els Sh ies dees 225 pa cee cae 
Sp CS STA Da en a ee gare canes coat 
OEE COUT Og nari Sak Baas ets ovat ASE OO ier Sr eon 
ey, CWA Fe A eam Uh aaa ne ee Ri Oui es ana 
INC VWRWOLELUINALD rns ws. eee, MeL GAteS Orit onal ae 
Perini e ee e dn t 2" fags op } 2084.5] dee, 
Perinat eatin Oya one eto eS Patrax a UOrtun ein seamen 
eS LLOCt oe oP wis tt ules 26s Sabai so Pal cnticcen iaiene Piatra 
Bee PeLOOT eee kt. is Pees aa? SARS] OB Sethian 
NOEL OCL. fie yeahs oh MME) Ovsd Ovaiamtec nafs e 656 53 
Breed G a TOOT ties he eee s | Nae tall P89" O03 For. Bsr! 
PE Were ioe eect ce ete: ee alam ee) Ot Dis ene eres 
Paperuhin faals nus sh oe 1 water ce eco he eee 
PAR ae een tities ie eek, OOO: een ea: 
NGWE TENCE cr ted eae attra 11s Ba Dee nh reir 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... ices eee Reo 272 06 
Painting srOol rape nasties ck ane RRS Oi ee seamen Re 
Repairing Toone ensure (i vee ee SBT ORE es Sees 
Plitin bin Gee caer ae Necmada cc. 4 te sel pel) ene par et ae 
Pain) Ciao eae saree ee tetera at 70) OO at eae: 
INGW: COMO Ste wee neritic ass | SOOO t+ ae. 
Srraciton. Street eaen ete oe. OU Oedlg tote. tik 259° 24 
Peepairino’ TOOL saat eal lee tes LOT isa seems 
Ee tin & TOOL Se -2. omer ah ed wee 14:00 fee. 
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TABLE 


B—Continued. 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS. 


| 
eakiarp | ordinary 
DENN Repairs. 


Repairing plaster walls... 
Oliver Street 
IN Gwe SaSiirniie soak UE 
RG pairim earonis.\; .. Sik sie 
(Pad Cit CAR 8. bic Rall 
New floors 
ety eben eye ge: Aut” 4 aie seers | 


a eCk werk 9 ol ‘e- S eo @| & e5re 


South Street 


PANU oe eee ples Pos 
Flagging 
WWalniitit Greeti cena|s sont ny. | 
NeWERATea want en Marea e eas | 
Repairing roof 
jedenbaaWeyhenns math gues totes eee) 
ING. SAS ie Ve ats ounce aie ees ) 
Painting 
CUNT CTO Ut tents hee Bienes | 
Repairing roof 
Pam tino OO ese ee ee 
Crash TS TUPeS etree Ais ee a | 
Je cnbababatcue OO ee aan? NN eat | 
Ann Street Annex | 
North Seventhe street, mo. | 
Plumbing | 
New gas fixtures 
Painting 
lag ono sig wae couee Mery al 
New fence 
Grading 


Cee tS Pete ak bt ore 2 0 pes ee Bl 


eee Riegse ese eh te “Bae 


OL Ds) By, Ge Oe eee eke nel wile a eve. 


to Pe ue fom eS Ba 


es oo a ae Sen 


rds eres Ce oat) Sore heehee LEE 


New ceilings 
Painting 
Repairing stogisw. is ag. ../9) 
Repairing iron fence... 
south Market Street........ | 
‘Paintin arta Wipe teens 


ey ey a gat en 


S266 ie> a) ee 


CMA ta EC ey i 3 


9 ie Woe 18 


Sse UF Ss ae 


aC ket eg ihe 


>» east were 


ee aed ee 


oe) as SFU 


0) C1 Serene A 


97 0 ye" 19 +e he 


ee @ ia) e 6 


O_O 6. 509. ce 


es 0 e+ Bye 


S550 pe cen. 


(Tot gat See 


St By 8) ES Bee: 


Wire we ye a | 


Extra- 


| Whole 
Amount 
‘Expended. 


PARC yr A ce 


@ Ke 4erSe! a |e 


¢  €) a.p en © 


6 he eat 


a oP .8 Stee 


ele bs eh oe 


o, « fd se wee 


TON: Learn ae 


o #a Sogtel ae 


oy We elas 


o- 9 Gave eRe 


io AO Vette 


ie Fe ee 


ath! eo) eft ht 


af 0) ewer: 


eo 4; egeres 


2Q85 
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TABLE B—Continued. 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS. 


New cornice and leader . 
Se nok 8S) ohio elke hh 
Hamburg Place 
rere ee se A 
Pie I Ors ke ie MRS Os, 
Repairing iron gate 
Prawiitla-otreetes iit any pe 
Repairing roof 
GAL ULIE Ot cee eat Rte En 
moth glLenth “Strep te hin. 
Puts S Inne wWaAcoors . 05, 
LO: eaten a Peake Bt aoe wean 8 ae aoe 
IPE TETTICLOSVT ia bs 4 
INE WEDOOK Cases eis. als. | 
Pete Oe TOOLS ee es Af 
(ng): 1g Uy apenas eae Be a 
New iron fence 
Pamaerie treet yh ete ee): 
Repairing iron fence... .. 
LEE EDGING g©: Goo Dias weer eM ae toate 
Gameen’ Street. Annex: . .h:-.| 
MEL VeEA VENICE. yi ks as 
Boiler room ceiling 
EATERIES eye cheer tae 
Repairing roof 
TL OF al mene 
Fifteenth ven wesueny oan 


Pe ROG. (6 @ Vey eo Ghee fe 


RC Vee ay | 


o Xan a ee we a De 


Sah abs) oe eho re le 


| Ordinary | 
| Repairs. | 


| Extra- 


| Repairs. 


ordinary 


| Whole 


Amount 


‘Expended. 


Repairing slate roof......| 
New class room in court... 
New area 
Painting otra pales eee 
Painting roof 
Flagging 
Hawthorne Avenue........ | 
mew ton. Streetr2 cee, & 
NeW Partitions dese eee. 
Painting 


a6 ie ree SO ee ser we Oo ter el 


oe Or ae ey ead Be fe Neca ete Pew, el 


6 Ou we vere We Fed ah el et Ae ad & 


we sane ree a 6 


701 ee Que" 


Sr etiw er ae 


DAT OR So i al 


eee 6, ore 


ee 4s 60 so. 


or rah 6 eet “9, 


ie a a ere 


your Muir Wl ya ee 


is; i a as! 8 


AAS 
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TABLE B—Continued. 
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RULES 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the Tuesday 
next succeeding the First Monday after the first day of 
May in each year, for the purpose of organization, at 
which time a President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
City Superintendent and Superintendent of Erection and 
Repairs of School Houses shall be elected for the ensuing 
year ; but should no election of officers take place at 
that meeting, said election shall be in order at any meet- 
ing convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be 
held on the last Friday of each month. The hour of the- 
meeting shall be eight o’clock p.m. during the year. At 
the hour appointed the roll shall be called and the names 
of members then present recorded by the Secretary. The 
names of other members shall be recorded as they after- 
wards appear. As soon asa quorum shall be present the 
Board shall proceed to business, and, after the organiza- 


tion, no member shall retire without the permission of 
the Chair. 


8. .A quorum shall consist of a majority of the Com- 
missioners of the Board, and no resolution or order shall 
be adopted unless with the consent of a like number ; but 
a less number may adjourn from time to time. 
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4. Special meetings may be called by the President 
when he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called 
whenever requested in writing by five members. 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


5. The President, or in his absence, a President pro 
tem., shall preside at the meetings of the Board, shall pre- 
setve order and decorum, may speak to points of order, 
and decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal to 
the Board on motion of any member, regularly seconded ; 
and no other business shall be in order until the appeal 
shall have been decided. He may express his opinion on 
any subject under debate, but in such case he shall leave 
the chair and not resume it while the question is pending ; 
but he may state facts, give his opinion on questions of 
order, or explain his vote without leaving his seat. He 
shall appoint all committees and be, ex-officio, a member 
of the same. He shall also be the executive officer of the 
~ Board, and, as such, effect insurance, sign contracts and 
leases, and perform such other duties as the Board may 
prescribe. 


DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 


6. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings of 
the Board, attend them and keep full minutes of the pro- 
ceedings ; notify the chairman of every special committee, 
stating the duties assigned and the names of his associ- 
ates ; keep a full account of all moneys received and ex- 
pended, and a separate and detailed account with each 
school, and draw warrants for all payments ordered by 
the Board ; prepare, monthly, a schedule of the names of 
the officers, ‘teachers and janitors in the schools, and the 
amount of salary due to each; also, quarterly, of the 
names of the persons to whom rent is due, and the amount 
due to each, and transmit the same to the City Auditor of 
Accounts. He shall, under the direction and rules of the 
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Board, and of the several committees, order all supplies 
for the schools, and keep a duplicate of his orders, and 
have charge of the supplies in stock ; he shall also have 
the custody of the records, books and papers of the Board. 
He shall keep his office open daily from 8 a.m. until 5 p. mM. 
(excepting Saturdays, when the offices of the Board shall 
be closed at 12 m.), and perform such other duties as may 
be required by law or by the Board, and his compensation 
shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF ASSISANT SECRETARY. 


7. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secretary 
in the discharge of his duties Inthe absence of the 
Secretary he shall perform the duties of that office and 
render such other services as the Board may require. 
His compensation shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


Peer iv SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. The City Superintendent shall have supervision of 
the schools, and visit them regularly and as frequently as 
possible. He shall, with the Committee on Text Books, 
Course of Study and examinations, have the general © 
direction and control of all examinations, and see that 
the regulations of the Board in relation to the schools are 
carried into effect. He shall receive the reports of the 
principals ; keep full and accurate statistics of the schools 
in a suitable book or books ; report to the Board, monthly, 
the condition of the schools, with his suggestions thereon, 
and make,the annual report to the Board required by 
law. He shall call and conduct, or cause to be conducted, 
from time to time, such meetings of the teachers as he 
may deem advisable, or as the Board or any Committee 
thereof may direct. He shall devote his whole time to 
the discharge of his official duties, and his compensation 
shall be such as the Board may prescribe. 
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DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ERECTION 
AND REPAIRS. 


9. The Superintendent of Erection and Repairs shall 
supervise the erection, heating, -ventilation and repairs 
of school houses under the direction of the committees 
having charge of the same. MHe shall perform such 
other duties as the Board or the committees named may 
require. He shall also attend the meetings of the com- 
mittees under whose direction he discharges the duties of 
his office, including the Committee on Finance, to explain 
bills coming under his supervision ; report daily at the 
office of the Board, and remain there when not elsewhere 
employed. His compensation shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


10. The Standing Committees for the year shall be as 
follows : 


. Committee on Finance, seven members. 
. Committee on School Houses, seven members. 
. Committee on Repairs, seven members. 
. Committee on Heating and Ventilating, seven 
members. 
5. Committee on Teachers, seven members. 
6. Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, seven members. 
. Committee on Evening Schools, seven members. 
8. Committee on Text Books, Course of Study and 
Examinations, seven members. 
9, Committee on Furniture and Supplies, seven mem- 
bers. 
10. Committee on Sanitary Regulations, seven mem- 
bers. 


H ©) 0 


11. THe CoMMITTEE ON Finance shall present to the 
Board, annually, at the time prescribed by law, an esti-- 
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mate of the amount of money required for the support of” 
the public schools during the year, specifying, as pro-. 
vided in Title V. of the Charter of the City of Newark, | 
the several sums for each branch of expenditure, and 
apportion the aetual amounts appropriated for the use of — 
this Board as soon as possible after such appropriation ; 
supervise and examine the accounts of receipts and dis-. 
bursements in the Secretary’s office, and report to the: 
Board at each regular meeting the amounts received and! 
expended under each branch of the expenditure from the 
commencement of the fiscal year, Also, in case of neces- 
sity, after consultation with the committees interested, 
they shall re-adjust and reapportion the allotments to the 
several branches of expenditure, and report the same to 
the Board ; and report from time to time on the charac- 
ter and propriety of all additional or extraordinary ex- 
penditures, and have general charge and supervision of 
all the financial affairs of the Board. They shall also 
receive and examine all bills and accounts referred to 
them by the Board, and if satisfied of their correctness, 
shall so certify thereon, and return the same to the Board 
at there next regular meeting after such reference, unless 
required by the Board to report thereon sooner, and shall 
audit and approve, before payment, the pay and rent 
rolls. They shall also examine into all controverted 
claims and report thereon to the Board. 


12. THe ComMMITTEE. ON ScHooL Housss shall have 
supervision of school sites and buildings ; recommend 
appropriate sites for school houses; prepare and submit 
to the Board plans and specifications for the erection of 
such houses, extensions or additions as shall be ordered 
by the Board, and cause all contracts for the performance 
of the work to be duly executed, heating and ventinete 
methods included. 


13. THE CoMMITTEE ON Reparrs shall have supervision 
and charge of all ordinary repairs; shall visit and exam- 


20 
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ine the school houses and report to the Board at the regu- 
lar meeting in June the condition and wants of each for 
the ensuing year, with estimates of the expenditures 
necessary to meet the same. They shall submit plans 
and specifications for any extraordinary repairs, and, 
under the direction of the Board, cause all contracts 
therefor to be properly executed. | 


14. THe ComMMITTEE ON HEATING AND VENTILATING 
shall, under the direction of the Board, have charge and 
control of all heating and ventilating apparatus and 
“appliances for the schools. They shall, by contract or 
otherwise, cause the same to be cleaned, repaired and 
refitted and supply the necessary fuel. They shall, on 
the recommendation of Commissioners, examine all can- 
didates for positions as Janitors, and recommend to the 
Board for appointment such as they deem qualified, and 
determine the salaries to be paid. They shall prescribe 
the duties of Janitors, and publish directions for their 
government, and for cause may recommend to the Board 
‘their discharge, of which recommendation they shall give 
notice to the proper Commissioners. If a vacancy occurs 
between the meetings of the Board the Chairman of the 
Committee shall have power to temporarily appoint Jan- 
itors, and the Chairman may, upon the recommendation 
of the Commissioners in emergency, suspend a janitor 
until the case shall be acted upon by the Committee and 
the Board. 


15. Tue ComMirTEt on TEAcHERs, Shall, with the City 
Superintendent, examine all applicants for positions as 
teachers in the Kindergarten, Primary: and Grammar 
Schools, and recommend to the Board such as they deem 
qualified. With the City Superintendent, they may tem- 
porarily employ and determine the grade of. teachers in 
such schools, but temporary appointments shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board for approval or rejection at its next 
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meeting. They shall determine the salaries for teachers 
in schools under their supervision and report the same 
to the Board for its approval. They shall investigate all 
complaints made against teachers, and report thereon to 
the Board whenever required; and with the sanction of 
the President, may, in emergency, suspend a teacher until 
the.case shall have been acted upon by the Board. In 
cases of suspension, a written statement of facts upon 
which suspension 1s based shall be filed in the office of 
the City Superintendent for the information of the Com- 
missioners. ‘They shall perform such other duties as may 
be prescribed by the regulations or directed by the Board. 


16. THE CoMMITTEE ON NORMAL AND TRAINING AND 
HicH ScuHoors shall have supervision of such schools: 
They shall, with the City Superintendent, examine all 
applicants for positions as teachers in such schools, and 
shall recommend to the Board such as they deem quali- 
fied. They shall determine the salaries of Teachers in 
Normal and Training and High Schools, and report the 
same to the Board for its approval. They shall, also, from 
time to time, recommend such regulations for the man- 
agement of these Schools as they may deem advisable. 
They shall exercise supervision and perform duties with 
reference to the schools and teachers under their care in 
all respects similar to those required of the Committee on 
Teachers towards the other schools and teachers of the 
city, as specified in Rule 15. 


1%. THe COMMITTEE ON EVENING AND DRAWING 
ScHoots shall have the supervision of such schools. They 
shall, with the City Superintendent, ‘examine all appli- 
cants for positions as teachers in such schools, and recom- 
mend to the Board such as they deem qualified. They 
shall also, from time to time, recommend such regulations 
for their management as they may deem advisable, and 
by personal inspection and examination acquaint them- 
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selves with their condition and report thereon to the 
Board. They shall exercise supervision and perform 
duties regarding the Evening and Drawing Schools and 
the teachers therein similar in all respects to those re- 
quired of the Committee on Teachers towards the schools 
under their care, as specified in Rule 15. 


18. THE CoMMITTEE ON TExT Books, CouRSE oF STUDY 
AND EXxaMINATIons Shall, from time to time, recommend 
to the Board such school books, maps, globes, charts and 
illustrative apparatus as they may think best adapted to 
the wants of the schools, but no vote shall be taken upon 
such recommendation until one month has elapsed, and no 
text book intended to supersede one in use shall be intro- 
duced except at the commencement of a term. They shall 
contract for such supplies, for books, maps and stationery, 
superintend the printing of all reports, documents, blank 
forms, etc., that may be especially ordered by the Board, 
or 1equired in the transactions of the current business of 
the schools, and provide for their regular delivery by the 
contractor to the Secretary of the Board ; and they shal] 
have charge of the course of study in all the schools, and 
from time to time recommend such alterations and revi- 
sions thereof as they may deem proper. They shall also 
direct and, with the Superintendent, prescribe the times 
and rules for all examinations which may be ordered by 
the Board. 


19. THE CoMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FURNITURE AND Sup- 
PLIES Shall, under the direction of the Board, provide the 
school furniture and all miscellaneous articles not specified 
in the rules defining the duties of other committees. 


20. THE COMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS shall 
have supervision of the sanitary conditions of the schools 
and their surroundings, and from time to time recommend 
such measures as they may deem necessary for the pre- 
vention of disease and for the promotion of the health of 
the pupils and teachers. 
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21. All committees shall discharge their duties without 
special direction from the Board, whete the power is ex- 
pressly given ; but noaction of a committee shall be bind- 
ing until reported to and approved by the Board. No 
member of the Board shall be interested in or derive 
pecuniary benefit, directly or indirectly, from any con- 
tract, agreement or purchase made by or for any com- 
mitte of the Board. Every report shall be signed bya 
majority of the committee, and shall contain a statement 
of facts, with their opinion in writing. No report shall be 
made by a committee unless the subject thereot shall have 
been considered at a meeting of which the members have 
been notified. When such report is made, a minority of 
the committee may also present their views in writing. 


RULES OF ORDER. 


22. The regular order of business at the meetings of 
the Board shall be as follows : 


Calling the roll. 

Reading the minutes. 

Reception of Petitions and Memorials. 
Presentation of Bills and Claims. 
Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Notices and Resolutions. 

Unfinished Business. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


eer 


eee ee 


The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


23. All motions and resolutions, for the consideration 
of the Board, shall be seconded, and if required by the 
President or any member of the Board, reduced to writing ; 
and when any such motion or resolution shall have been 
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stated by the Chair or read by the Secretary, it shall be 
deemed to be in possession of the Board. 


24. It shall be in order for a member at any time, when 
the attention of the Board is not occupied with other busi- 
ness, to make inquiries in regard to any subjects connected 
with the affairs of the Board, and to receive answers there- 
to; but he shall not be permitted to make the subject of . 
inquiry a matter of debate, except on a motion made and 
seconded at an appropriate time in the order of business. 
Such inquiry shall in all cases be addressed to the Chair, 
and the reply made by him or by the member specially 
directed by him to reply. No member shall interrupt an- 
other in possession of the floor without his consent, nor 
then, except to correct a misapprehension or a misrepre- 
sentation. 


25. No member shall speak more than twice on the 
same question at any meeting except by general consent; 
nor shall a member occupy. the floor more than ten 
minutes at one time without like consent. 


26. If any member in speaking, shall transgress the 
rules of the Board, the President or any member may call 
him to order, in which case the member shall resume his 
seat, and on the point of order being stated, the Chair 
shall decide the same without debate ; but such decision 
may be appealed from, in which case the Board shall 
decide. 


27. Whena question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received, except— 
To adjourn. 
To lay on the table. 
The previous question. 
To commit. 
To postpone indefinitely. 
To postpone to a certain time. 
To amend. 
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which motion shall have precedence in the order named, 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the 
previous question, shall be decided without debate. 


28. The previous question may be demanded by one- 
third of the members present, and shall be in this form . 
“Shall the main question be now put?” and its effect 
shall be to end debate and bring the Board to a direct 
vote, first upon amendments, if any, and then upon the 
main question. | 


29. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any question 
on demand of one member. Every member present shall 


vote when his name is called, if required by the President 
or any other member, and the names of members refusing 
to vote upon any resolution, shall be recorded as voting in 
the negative. 


30. No reconsideration shall be had except upon the 
motion of a member who voted with the majority, not 
later than the second regular meeting after the original 
vote was taken, nor by less than sixteen votes. 


31. The Board may form itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, which shall be governed by the Rules of the 
Board, so far as applicable, and a motiou for the com- 
mittee to rise may be made by any member at any time. 


32. In other respects, the proceedings of the Board 
shall be conducted according to the usual rules of parlia- 
mentary law, for which rules ‘“ Cushing’s Law and Practice 
of Legislative Assemblies” shall be accepted as authority. 
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REGUIEA TIONS 


FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. 


I.—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 
I.—ESTABLISHED. 


The schools under the government of the Board 
shall be graded and classified as follows: 


Kindergarten, 

Primary, 

Grammar, 

High, 

Normal, 
which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of 
both sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed 
classes, as the Board may from time to time deter- 
mine. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise instruction in 
orthography, reading, language lessons, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, drawing and vocal music. 
No pupil shall be admitted under five years of age. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall comprise, in addition 
to the instruction prescribed for the primary Course, 
grammar, history, composition and declamation. 
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No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school 
without a certificate of graduation from a primary 
school or, if the applicant has not been in attendance 
at a primary school, upon personal examination by the 
principal of such grammar school; but should any 
primary school be insufficient to accommodate the 
children entitled to and applying for admission, while 
there is room for more pupils in the grammar depart- 
ment, the Commissioners of the ward may admit 
pupils of a lower grade into the grammar department ; 
and should the reverse be the case, the vacancies may 
be filled by keeping the pupils longer in the primary 
school, the studies pursued determining the grade of 
of the class. 


Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 
close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit 
the same. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School shall comprise a male and female 
department, and shall be under the general govern- 
ment of a male principal, with male assistants for the 
male department, and a female vice-principal, with 
female assistants, for the female department. 


The High School Course shall comprise, in addition 
to the instruction prescribed for the grammar course, 
the elements of chemistry, physiology, astronomy, 
algebra, book-keeping, geometry, geology, drawing 
and such other branches, including Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, and French languages, and the higher mathe- 
matics, as the Board shall prescribe. Attention shall 
also be paid to gymnastic exercises for the develop- 
ment and health of the pupils. The introduction and 
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continuance of any study prescribed shall be discre- 
tionery with the Committee on Normal and Training 
and High Schools, in conjunction with the President 
and City Superintendent. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven 
years, nor without a certificate of graduation from a 
grammar school, or, if the applicant has not been in 
attendance at a grammar school, upon an examination 
equivalent to that to which the pupils of the grammar 
schools are subjected for graduation. ‘The Colored 
School in its relation to the High School, as to candi- 
dates for admission thereto, shall rank as a grammar 
school. 

Special examinations may be held, and pupils qual- 
ified for admission at that stage of the course received, 
at the commencement of any term. Those from the 
grammar school shall have the preference. 


The Committee on Normal and Training and High 
Schools, with the City Superintendent, may, at their 
discretion, readmit pupils who may have lost their 
membership by absence. 


Certificates of graduation shall be presented at the 


close of the school year to such pupils as shall merit 
the same. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A Normal and Training School, for the training 
and education of teachers, shall be maintained in the 
Training School building, under a principal and such 
assistants as may be necessary. It shall consist of 
two grades, requiring two years to complete the 
course of study, and shall be conducted in all respects 
as amodel school. Pupils shall spend at least eight 
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weeks of the Normal School year in the Training 


School and, under the direction of a regular teacher, 
conduct class exercises, and while thus engaged shall 
be subject to the same direction of the principal of 
the Training School as his assistants. 

No pupil shall be admitted without a certificate of 
graduation from the High School, or, if the applicant 
has not been in attendance at the High School, upon 
an examination equivalent to that which the pupils of 
- the High School are subjected for graduation. Non- 
residents, upon payment of such tuition fee shall be 
established by the Board, may be admitted, under the 
direction of the Committee on Normal and Training 
and High Schools. All pupils upon entering the 
school will be required to sign a written declaration 
of intention to teach in the schools of this city, if 
desired. | 

The President of the Board shall, after the examin- 
tion and on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Normal and Training and High Schools and the City 
Superintendent, grant diplomas of graduation, which 
shall also be certificates of qualification to teach. , 

The Board shall designate one of the public schools 
to be used for a training or practice school for the 
pupils of the Normal School. 


92. DISCRETIONARY. 


In addition to the regular graded schools, the Board 
may, at its discretion, establish and maintain— 


Intermediate Schools, 
Evening Schools, 
Industrial Schools, 
Colored Schools. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


The intermediate schools shall consist of the pri- 
mary grades, together with the sixth and fifth grades 
grammar department, and a certificate shall be given 
to any graduate from such schools, which shall admit 
such graduates to the grammar school of the grammar 
school district in which he resides, 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be provided during such por- 
tion of the year as the Board may direct, for the in- 
struction of persons unable to attend school during 
the day, wherein may be taught the studies prescribed 
for the grammer schools, with the addition of book- 
keeping and mechanical drawing, at the discretion of 
the City Superintendent. ‘The terms and conditions 
of admission shall be prescribed by the Board, but no 
pupil shall be admitted under twelve years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be for the instruction of 
poor and destitute childrenin primary studies, and such 
industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but 
no expenditure shall be made by the Board for such 
schools, except for educational purposes; nor shall 
the Board pay more than two hundred dollars per 
annum on,account of rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the special accom- 
modation of colored children, who shall be admitted 
on application to the principals, and the said. schools 
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shall be conducted in conformity with the regulations 
of the Board, so far as the same are applicable. 


II.—~—-TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


Io TERMS: 


The school year shall commence on the second 
Monday in September, and terminate on the Friday 
next preceding the fourth day of July, and be divided 
into three terms, ending respectively on the Friday 
next preceding Christmas, the Friday next preceding 
the first day of April, and the Friday next preceding 
the fourth day of July. 


9. VACATIONS. 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New 
Year’s Day inclusive, one week which shall: include 
the first day of April, and all legal holidays. When 
any holiday shall occur on Thursday, the schools shall 
also be closed on the following Friday. At no other 
time shall the schools be closed, except by resolution 
of the Board, or by special consent of the President 
or the City Superintendent of Schools. 


II].—SESSIONS. 
I. PRIMARY, GRAMMAR AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, 
five days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive; and there shall be two sessions daily—a morning 
session, from 9 A. M. to 11.45 A. M., with a recess as. 
directed by the City Superintendent, and an afternoon 
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session, from 1.30 P. M., to 3.30 P. M., with calisthenic 
exercises in the school room near the middle of the 
session. In the first grade of the primary depart- 
ments an afternoon recess of ten minutes, to be super- 
vised by the assistants of that grade, may be given, at 
the discretion of the City Superintendent and the: 
principal of the school. 

The Committee on Teachers may, at its discretion, 
authorize in such schools of the city, wherever it may 
seem advisable, the holding of a morning session from 
9 to 11.45 A. M, with the usual recess, and an after- 
noon session from 1.15 to 3.30 P. M. 


wee ei SOtLOUL AND, ‘COLORED: SCHOOL: 


In the High School and Colored School, at the dis- 
cretion of the City Superintendent, the noon inter- 
mission may be reduced to half an hour, and the 
school may be dismissed at 2.30 P. M. 


5.;* INDUSTRIAL. SCHOOES. 


In the Industrial Schools, at the discretion of the 
City Superintendent, the noon intermission may be 
reduced to one hour, and the school dismissed at 3 
rom. 


4. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days the pupils of the first 
and second grades, primary department, may be ex- 
cused by the principal from returning to school in the 
afternoon. The principal shall promptly notify the 
City Superintendent of such action. 
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5. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The evening schools, during their continuance, 
shall be open four evenings in each week—Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. ‘The session shall 
commence at 7.30 P. M. and close at 9.30 P. M. 


IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, 
and the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed, 
with the reading of a portion of the Holy scriptures, 
without comment, and repeating of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Vocal music, at the discretion of the principal, may 
be added to these exercises, but together they shall 
occupy no more than fifteen minutes. 


V.—PUPILS. 


1. ADMISSION: 


(a) Sanitary Condition.—Successful vaccination or a 
former attack of small-pox shall be a condition of ad- 
mission to any school, and the certificate of a physi- 
cian shall be necessary as to either before enrollment; 
but where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus shall be 
claimed or reasonably demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the Sanitary Committee, such children may be 
admitted to school under such provisions and restric- 
tions as the said Committee may decide upon in each 
individual case. 


Teachers and pupils residing in a house where in- 


fectious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, and shall not be re- 
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admitted except upon a certificate from the Board of 
Health that all danger of contagion is passed. 

(0) Personal.—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally 
clean; nor shall any child notoriously vicious, or 
having such previous record in school as warrants his 
exclusion, be admitted to any school. 


2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All childen shall attend the schools of the district 
in which they reside, unless for special reasons the 
Committee on Permits shall give a written permit to 
attend elsewhere. 

All applications for permits must be presented in 
writing to the Committee at the rooms of the Board 
of Education, stating the reasons therefor, and if 
granted shall be kept on file in the office of the prin- 
cipal of the school until the close of the school year, 
and no permit shall extend beyond the school year, 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school, 
removing from a district, may complete their course 
in the school in which they have been attending 
without special permission, unless their places are re- 
quired for the accommodation of children residing in 
such district. 

The Committee on Permits shall consist of the Pres- 
‘ident of the Board, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Teachers and the City Superintendent. 


3. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


_ Every pupil, on entering school, shall be assigned 
to a class of the grade which examination shall show 
him or her prepared to enter. 
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No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to 
any class room than there are regular seats in such 
class room, 

No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, 
except the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be 
thirty. 


4. ABSENTEES. 


(a) Notification of Parents. —When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, 
the principal or class teacher shall personally inform 
the parents or guardian of the fact, unless the prin- 
cipal has satisfactory information that the parent has 
knowledge of such absence. No pupil shall, under 
any circumstances whatever, be sent by any teacher 
to ascertain the cause of any other pupil’s absence 
from school. 


(6) Suspenston,—Any pupil who shall have been 
absent ten days (or evenings in the evening school), 
during the term, may be suspended from school during” 
the remainder of the term, unless it shall be shown to 
the satisfaction of the principal that the pupil has 
been sick, or has been detained by sickness in his or 
her family. 

). INSTRUCTION. 

(a) School room.—The course of study and the meth- 
ods of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in 
the published Manual of Instruction, with such varia- 
tions therefrom as the City Superintendent may, in 
his discretion, order in any school or class. 

(0) Preparation of lessons out of school.—No pupil of 
a grade lower than the sixth shall be required to 
prepare any lesson out of school. 
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No pupil of the sixth or any higher grade shall be 
required to prepare more than one lesson out of 
school; nor shall any pupil take any book or slate 
from a school building except for such preparation. 


02 DISCIPLINE: 


(a) Detention.—Pupils deficient in lessons, disor- 
derly, or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one 
hour, after the dismission of school inthe afternoon, 
under the personal supervision of their respective 
teachers; but no pupil shall be deprived of recess or 
noon intermission. 

(0) Suspenston.—Principals shall have power to sus- 
pend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the Commissioners of the 
ward in which the school is located, and also (except 
in case of permits) to the Commissioners of the ward 
of which the pupil is a resident, who shall investigate 
the facts and confirm or annul the suspension.  Sus- 
pension from the High School or evening schools 
shall be reported without delay to the standing com- 
mittees on such schools respectively, who shali inves- 
tigate the facts and conform or annul the suspension. 


Tt RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship and deportment 
shall be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in 
a manner prescribed by the Board, which shall be 
uniform in all the schools of the same grade. 


SAe CRAMIEICATES: 


Monthly certificates of merit shall be awarded to 
pupils in the primary and grammar schools whose 
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attendance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment 
shall entitle them to the same. 


9. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be 
awarded annually, in all the schools, to pupils whose 
attendance, punctuality, scholarship and deportment 
shall entitle them to the same. 


102°“BASIS ANDS ALLOWANCES. 


The percentages and other requisites to obtain cer- 
tificates or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board, 
and communicated to teachers by the City Superin- 
tendent in ‘‘ Instructions,’ to be furnished by him to 
principals. For any extremely stormy or inclement 
day, the President of the Board and City Superin- 
tendent may order marks for absence to be canceled 
in all the schools, which orders shall be published in 
two of the newspapers of the city, on the Saturday 
next succeeding the making of the same. 


11.° BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery and other articles 
needed in the school room shall be furnished without 
cost to the pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged 
must be replaced. 

(0) Damages.—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall 
be paid for by the parent or guardian, in accordance 
with a bill to be rendered by the principal. In case 
payment be refused, the pupil shall be suspended, as 
provided in sub-division <‘‘C,’’ under the head of 
‘¢ Discipline.”’ 
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1. RANK: AND DESIGNATION. 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and 
schedules of the Board, be designated as— 


Principals, 
-Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants, 
Assistants. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 


PR UNGCLEALS: 


(2) Reports.—Principals shall be immediately re- 
sponsible to the City Superintendent, to whom they 
shall make the reports prescribed in these regula- 
tions, or which may be required by him from time to 
time for his information, and shall meet with him for 
conference as often as he may deem necessary. 

They shall see that the school registers are kept 
carefully and accurately, make requisitions for all 
school supplies, which requisitions shall be approved 
by the City Superintendent, and keep in their offices 
for inspection such records and file, and make such 
reports and returns to the Secretary of the Board as 
are prescribed in these regulations or may be required 
by the Board. 

(6) Authority.—Principals shall have charge and 
control of their schools, school buildings and prop- 
erty; the reception and classification of pupils and 
their instruction and discipline; and shall, when not 
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in charge of regular classes, teach an average of two 
hours each day. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice- 
principals and assistants in the management of their 
departments and classes, and may require them to 
remain after school hours, not to exceed once in each 
week, for instruction and conference. 

They shall personally direct the janitors in the 
performance of their duties, as the same may be pre- 
scribed, and report any neglect thereof to the com- 
mittee. 


(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books and apparatus, protect 
the same so faras possible from mutilation and injury, 
render the bills and enforce the collections and pen- 
alties prescribed by the Board for the same, render 
account and make return annually of the sums col- 
lected pursuant thereto. 

They shall remain in the city data the last week 
of the summer vacation and personally supervise the 
cleaning and preparation of the school houses and 
class rooms, and see that the same, and the furniture 
and apparatus, are in all respects arranged and in 
order before the opening of the new session. 


(2) Reception of Vuisitors.—They shall receive all 
visitors and afford them proper accommodation and 
facilities for seeing school work, but with such limi- 
tations as shall prevent annoyance or interruption to 
teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school 
for the purpose of commending or exhibiting any 
book or other article, nor shall they distribute circu- 
lars, tickets or advertisements, or give notice to the 
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pupils under their charge of any exhibition or busi- 
ness, or permit the same to be done on the school 
premises. 7 


VICE-PRINCIPALS. 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the 
floor or department with which they are connected, 
and shall transmit in detail to the assistants of their 
grade all directions of the principals. 


In the absence of the principal, the vice-principal of 
the highest grade, or should there be no vice-princi- 
pal, the senior assistant of the highest grade shall 
assume his station and duties. 


Every vice-principal shall also have charge of a 
regular class of the highest grade of her department, 
and conduct and make the reports concerning the 
same prescribed in the regulations for assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the princi- 
pal, personally instruct the pupils assigned to them in 
accordance with the Manual of Instruction; keep 
records of attendance, scholarship and deportment;: 
have charge of the school room property, and protect 
them from injury or mutilation as far as possible, and 
report any injuries to the same; enforce order and 
discipline in the classes, so far as possible without 
appeal to the principal, and render to him such assist- 
ance in the halls, courts and yards pertaining to the 
school buildings, at the opening, recess, intermission 
and dismission, as he may deem necessary. 


SoU 
3; \ APPEALS: 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of 
duties which vice-principals or assistants may be 
called upon by principals to perform, appeal may be 
made to the City Superintendent, which appeal shall 
be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at 
their stations or class rooms, and prepare for duty, 
fifteen minutes before the opening of the school ses- 
sion, and the school hours shall be devoted to the in- 
terests of the Board, to the exclusion of any other em- 
ployment, study or pursuit. 


(6) Register.—Principals shall keep an accurate regis- 
ter of the attendance, absence and tardiness of all the 
teachers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in 
each instance, and report the same annually to the 
City Superintendent; the absence under the heads 
‘‘with permission” and ‘‘ without permission;” the 
tardiness under the heads ‘‘excused’’ and ‘‘ not ex- 
cused.”’ Teachers shall mark their time according to 
the school clock, as regulated by the principal. 


(c) Tardiness.—As often as the ‘‘ unexcused ” tardy 
marks of any teacher shall amount to five, principals 
shall make special report of the same to the City 
Superintendent. 

(d) Visiting for Instruction.—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own, during school hours, 
whenever the City Superintendent shall permit or 
direct such visitation for the instruction of the teacher, 
and shall make report of the same to the principal. 
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5. .SALARIES. 


(a) Schedules.—The salaries of all teachers shall be 
in accordance with the schedules that may be pre- 
scribed by the Board, which schedules shall provide 
for an annual increase through aterm of years to a 
maximum. No schedule shall be changed except at 
the commencement of the school year. 

(6) Increase, —The annual increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries shall be determined by the date of original ap- 
pointment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be 
regarded as new appointments, provided that no pro- 
motion shall work a decrease or prevent the increase 
of salary by reason of term of service. 

(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and 
ending with June, making ten payments each year. 
The salary of any teacher entering or leaving the em- 
ploy of the Board between any two payments shali be 
in proportion to the salary for that period which the 
number of days of actual service bears to the whole 
number of school days in such period, and all deduc- 
tions from salaries on account of absence shall be upon 
the same basis. 

(2) Absence.—Teachers absent on account of sick- 
ness (whenever such absence does not exceed fifteen 
days in any one month) shall forfeit the pay of their 
substitutes. For absence more than fifteen days but 
not exceeding thirty consecutive school days, the Com- 
mittee on Teachers may grant salary, less substitutes 
pay, at its discretion. If the time of such absence ex- 
ceeds fifteen days in any one month, the salaries of 
such teachers shall be deducted for the time, and the 
Secretary shall pay the substitute as required. 
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(ec) Forfeiture.—Teachers absent from school duty, 
except on account of sickness, shall forfeit their sal- 
ary during absence; five tardy marks, ‘‘ unexcused,”’ 
shall count as one-half day’s absence, and a corres: 
ponding deduction be made at the next payment. 

(f) Relief.—Appeal for relief from any such for- 
feiture or loss may be made to the Committee on 
Teachers, who may, at its discretion, relieve there- 
from, provided, that no teacher shall receive any such 
relief for absence for more than thirty consecutive 
school days. 

(g) Engagements.—Al\l engagements of teachers 
shall be made with reference to the ‘‘school year.” 
No teacher shall be connected with any organization 
or engage in any, business which, in the opinion of 
the Board, may interfere with the proper discharge of 
the duties prescribed by these regulations. 

(2) Restgnations.—Teachers shall give one month's 
notice of intention to resign. In default of the same, 
they shall forfeit one month's salary. 


G4." SUBSTITUA bo. 


(a) Appotntment.—Teachers detained from school 
shall immediately notify the principal, who shall, 
when such absence exceeds one day, notify the City 
Superintendent who may appoint substitutes to dis- 
charge their duties during such absence. 

(0) Pay.—The pay of substitutes shall be, in the 
High School, male, $4.00, and female, $2.50 per day; 
in the grammar classes, male, $3.00 per day; in the 
grammar and primary classes, females, $1.50 per day; 
and in the evening schools, the salary of regular 
teacher. 
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VII.—TEACHERS MEETINGS: 


Meetings of all the teachers of the public schools 
and of the various grades and classes of such teachers 
shall be held from time to time at the call and under 
the direction of the City Superintendent. It shall be 
the duty of all teachers to attend such meetings when 
called, unless excused by the City Superintendent. 


VIII.—BUILDINGS. 


1 OSE. 


The school houses shall be used for no other pur- 
poses than such as are immediately connected with 
the system of public instruction, and during the 
school hours mentioned in these regulations, unless 
by special permission of the Board. 


2. INSURANCE, 


The buildings, furniture, libraries, and school appa- 
ratus shall be kept insured for such amounts as the 
President may deem reasonable or the Board may 
direct. 


ree a OF Pa De 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by 

and in the care of janitors. They shall perform such 
duties as the Committee on Heating shall direct, and 
their compensation therefor shall be as the Board 
may prescribe. 


IX.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the 
streets on which they are located. Their school dis- 
tricts shall be as follows: 3 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street, Néw street, Broad street to Market 
street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
street (not including said street), High street, New street, 
Broad street, Rector street to the Passaic river. 


STATE GSTREE T, 


Beginning at the Passaic river, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Eighth avenue (both sides), Clifton avenue (both sides), 
Seventh avenue, Belleville avenue, Broad street, Clay 
street, Ogden street, Carlisle place to the Passaic river. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Carlisle place, Ogden 
street, Clay street, Broad street, Belleville avenue, Sev- 
enth avenue, Clifton avenue (both sides), Sixth avenue 
(both sides), Stone street, Crane street (both sides), Sum- 
mer avenue, Fourth avenue to the Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, Springfield 
avenue, High street (both sides), Clinton avenue, Broad 
street to Market street. 
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MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), Belmont avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin © 
street, South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High 
street (not including said street) to West Kinney street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Clinton avenue, Somerset 
street, Waverly place, Barclay street, Spruce street, Charl- 
ton street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, West 
Kinney street (not including said street), High street 
(not including said street) to Clinton avenue. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, Green street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. 
avenue to the Passaic river. 


Cro ww De STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 
street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm 
street, Madison street, Lafayette street (both sides), Jack- 
son street (both sides) to the Passaic river, 


SOUTH BIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Ninth avenue, 
Warren street, Dickerson street, Second street, Camden 
street, Bank street, Littleton avenue, South Orange ave- 
nue, South Eighteenth street, Eleventh avenue to the 
western city line. 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Springfield’ avenue, South 
Orange avenue, Morris avenue (both sides), Bank street, 
High street to Springfield avenue. 


CENTRAL AVENUE 


Beginning at Summit street, Bleecker street (not in- 
cluding said street), Lock street, New street, the Morris 
canal, Central avenue, Second street,’ M. & E. R. R. ave- 
nue, Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street to 
Bleecker street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Camden street, 
Second street, Central avenue, the Morris canal, New 
street, Lock street, Bleecker street (both sides), High 
street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field: avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the 
Passaic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, Mt. 
Prospect avenue to the Second river. 


RIDGE STREET. 


Beginning at the Second river, Mt. Prospect avenue, 
Chester avenue, the Morris canal, Old Bloomfield road to 
the northern city line. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Poinier street (not 
including said street), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a 
direct westerly line to Milford avenue (both sides), Clin- 
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ton avenue (both sides), Stratford place (both sides), 
Avon avenue, Clinton avenue, Murray street, Broad 
street, Wright street, N. J. R. R. avenue to Pointer Strects 


ELIZABETH: AVENUE. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Poinier street (both sides), Elizabeth avenue, thence in a 
direct westerly line to Milford avenue (not including said 
avenue), Clinton avenue (not including said avenue), 
Stratford place (not including said place), Avon avenue, 
Bergen street (not including said street), Madison avenue, 
Chadwick avenue to the southern city line. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Belmont avenue, Mont- 
gomery street, Charlton street, Spruce street, Barclay 
street, Waverly place, Somerset street, Avon avenue to 
Belmont avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at N.J. R. R. avenue, Walnut street, Mc- 
Whorter street, Garden street, Pacific street, Nichols 
Serect. jeierson: street, Malvern) street, Pacific street, 
Johnson street (not including said street), N. J. R.R. 
avenue to Walnut street. 


SOUTH STREET. 


eginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Johnson street (both sides), Pacific street, Malvern street, 
Van Buren street, South street, Avenue G to the southern 
city line. 
WALNUT STREET. 
Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Elm street, Madison 


street, Lafayette street (not including said street), Van 
Buren street, Elm street, Sandford street, Oliver street, 
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Van Buren street, Malvern street, Jefferson street, Nichols 
street, Pacific street, Garden street, McWhorter street, 
Walnut street, N. J. R. R. avenue to Elm street. 


ANN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
street, Van Buren street, Oliver street, Sandford street, 
Elm street, Lang street, Hamburg place, Bremen strece 
Niagara street, Komorn street, Magazine street, Avenue 
L, Hamburg place to the Newark bay. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Old Bloomfield road, 
the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the western 
city line. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line) M. & E. R. R. 
avenue, Second street, Dickerson street, Warren street, 
Ninth avenue to the western city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not 
including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers 
street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Komorn, street, N. & 
N. Y. R. R., Ferry street, Lexington street to the Passaic 
river, 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Bremen street, 
Hamburg place, Lang street, Elm street, Van Buren 
street, Lafayette street, Jackson street (not in 
said street) toN. & N. Y. Rye: 
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HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Lexington street, Ferry 
street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Komorn street, Magazine street, 
Avenue L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, South Tenth street. Spring- 
field avenue, South Sixth street, South Orange avenue, 
South Thirteenth street, Springfield avenue, South Four- 
teenth street, Avon avenue to South Tenth street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield avenue, South Sixth street, 
South Orange avenue, Littleton avenue, Bank street, 
Morris avenue (not including said avenue), Springfield 
avenue to South Sixth street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Beginning at Madison avenue, South Tenth street, 
Springfield avenue, Hunterdon street (both sides), Avon 
avenue, Bergen street (both sides), Madison avenue to 
South Tenth street. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Eleventh avenue, 
South Eighteenth street, South Orange avenue, South 
Thirteenth street, Springfield avenue, South Fourteenth 
street, Avon avenue to the western city line. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon avenue, South 
Tenth street, Madison avenue, Chadwick avenue, Clinton 
township line, thence following the course of said line to 
the western city line. 
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NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Morris avenue (both sides), Springfield avenue, Rankin 
street to South Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Hunterdon street (not in- 
cluding said street), Springfield avenue, Belmont avenue, 
Avon avenue to Hunterdon street. 


“FRANKLIN,” 


Beginning at the Morris canal, Bloomfield avenue. 
Fourth avenue, Summer avenue, Crane street (not includ- 
ing said street), Stone street, Sixth avenue (not including 
said avenue), Clifton avenue (not including said avenue), 
Eighth avenue (not including said avenue), M. & E. R. 
R. avenue, the Morris canal to Bloomfield avenue. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BOUNDARIES. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Bleecker street, (not including said street), 
Summit street, Sussex avenue, Boyden street, Eighth 
avenue, Broad street, Clay street, Ogden street, Carlisle 
place to the Passaic river. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad street, Market street, High street 
(both sides), West Kinney street (not including said 
street), West street, Montgomery street, Somerset street, 
Waverly place, High street, Clinton avenue, Broad street 
to Market street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High street, West Kinney street (both 
sides), West street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, 
Springfield avenue, Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Springfield avenue, High street (not including said street) 
to West Kinney street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. | 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Rector street, Broad 
street, West Park street, Halsey street, Warren street, 
High street, Market street, Broad street, Green street (not 
including said street), N. J. R. R. avenue to the Passaic 
river. 


CHESTNUT STREET. | 
Beginning at N. J. R. R. avenue, Wright street, Broad 


street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, Broad street, Green 
Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. avenue to Wright street. 
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LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, Jack- 
son street (both sides) to the Passaic river. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange 
avenue, Littleton avenue, Bank street, Bergen street, 


Warren street, Second street, M. & E. R R: avenue to the - 


western city line. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Littleton avenue, 
South Orange avenue, Springfield avenue, High street to 
Bank street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High street, Bank street, Bergen street, 
Warren street, Second street, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Sussex avenue, Summit street, Bleecker 
street (both sides), High street to Bank street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, Chester avenue to the 
Passaic river. 


ELLIOT STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Chester avenue, the 
Morris canal, the Old Bloomfield road, the western city 
line to the Second river. 


a ee a, ae er ae 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenues 
Wright street, Broad street, Murray street, Clinton avenue, 
High street, Waverly place, Avon place, Avon avenue, 
western city line, thence following the course of said line 
to the intersection of the southern city line and N. J. R. 
R. avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. avenue, 
Walnut street, Sandford street, South street, Avenue G to 
the southern city line. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield 
road, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue to the 
_ western city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic river, Jackson street (not in- 
cluding said street), N. & N. Y. R. R.; Chambers street, 
Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, Avenue 
L, Hamburg place to Newark bay. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Jackson street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers street, Ferry street, Niagara street, Margaretta street, 
Avenue L, Hamburg place, Newark bay, along the bay to 
the southern city line, Avenue G, South street, Sandford 
street, Walnut street, Van Buren street, Lafayette street, 
Jackson street (not including said street) to N. & N. Y. 
R. R. 
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SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange 
avenue, Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue to South 
Sixth street, thence in a directline through Treacy avenue 
to Avon avenue, to the western city line. : 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Rankin street, South Orange avenue, 
Littleton avenue, Springfield avenue, Rankin street to 
South Orange avenue. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon avenue, Avon place, Waverly place, 
Somerset street, Montgomery street, Belmont avenue, 
Springfield avenue to South Sixth street, thence in a 
direct westerly line through Treacy avenue to Avon 
avenue, to Avon place. 


“FRANKLIN.” 

Beginning at the Passaic river, Fourth avenue, Bloom- 
field avenue, the Morris canal, M. & E. R. R. avenue, 
Boyden street, Eighth avenue, Broad street, Clay street, 
Ogden street, Carlisle place to the Passaic river. 


X.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
dz CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations, the word 
‘steacher,’’ in whatsoever relation the same may 
occur, shall be held and deemed to apply alike to 
principals, vice-principals, head assistants and assist- 
ants. 
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2S SPUBEIGATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, the Manual of Instruction, 
the Registers, the Records and <‘‘Instructions’’ for 
keeping the same, mentioned in these regulations, 
and all orders or directions of a uniform and general 
character for the guidance of employees or agents of 
the Board, shall be prescribed, adopted and tabulated 
by the Board, filed in their office for inspection, and, 
except the registers and records, published with and 
as part of the Annual Report. 


3. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular 
meeting on one month’s notice in writing given ata 
regular meeting, by a vote of ten members. All 
supplements and amendments shall be adjusted to, 
and from time to time incorporated and published 
with these regulations, under appropriate titles and 
subdivisions. 
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